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FABIAN  ECONOMICS 


BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK, 


I.  Socialism,  as  everybody  really  knows, 

_  -.r  possesses  a  meaning  more  or  less  defi- 

HAT  DOES  Socialism  Mean  .  nitely  fixed  ;  and  does  not  mean  merely 

Socialism  is  a  word  which  is,  by  a  desire  to  relieve  social  suffering,  but 
many  people,  used  in  senses  so  vague  a  belief  that  social  suffering  is  due  to 
and  so  contradictory,  as  often  to  de-  certain  special  causes,  and  a  consequent 
prive  it  of  all  arguable  meaning.  Were  desire  to  relieve  it  by  special  and  pecul- 
the  matter  one  of  mere  verbal  propriety,  iar  methods.  It  is  known,  further,  that 
everybody  who  is  touched  by  a  knowl-  these  methods,  whatever  may  be  their 
ed^e  of  social  suffering,  and  desires  to  details,  would  involve  the  destruction 
relieve  it  by  organized  action  of  any  of  institutions  and  principles  which 
kind,  would  no  doubt  by  the  derivation  have  hitherto  been  consider^  the  foun- 
of  the  word  be  equally  justified  in  claim-  dations  of  all  society  and  civilization; 
ing  for  himself  the  name  of  Socialist,  and  in  especial  the  institution,  as  it 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  now  exists,  of  private  property.  So 
precisely  the  same  justification  we  might  much  about  Socialism  the  general  pub- 
call  a  crow  a  blackbird,  or  a  Newfound-  lie  knows,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  this  is 
land  dog  a  water-wagtail.  The  practi-  all  perfectly  true  ;  but  the  general  pub- 
cal  meaning  of  a  word  is  determined,  lie  knows  little  more  than  this,  and 
not  by  its  etymology,  but  its  most  defi-  what  it  does  not  know  it  makes  up  for 
nite  and  distinctive  use  ;  and  the  word  by  guesses  and  assumptions,  which  are 
New  Skbies.— Vol.  LIX,,  No.  4. ;  ‘  28 
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for  the  most  part  wrong.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  clear¬ 
est,  the  briefest,  and  the  fairest  way 
possible,  to  explain  what  Socialism  is, 
as  formulated  by  its  most  competent 
exponents  ;  and  having  thus  set  before 
the  reader  its  main  and  most  essential 
elements,  I  shall  fix  his  attention  on 
those  of  them  which  differentiate  it 
from  other  systems  ;  and  isolating  them 
from  the  rest,  I  shall  point  out  the  fal¬ 
lacies  which  underlie  them. 

We  must  begin  by  observing  that  So¬ 
cialism,  in  a  perfectly  definite  sense, 
has  meant  and  may  mean  three  differ¬ 
ent  things,  which  are,  however,  by  no 
means  mutually  exclusive— a  conspir¬ 
acy,  a  party,  and  a  creed.  But  in  this 
country,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  mean 
a  conspiracy  ;  nor  can  it  as  yet  be  even 
regarded  as  a  party.  It  is  indeed  strug¬ 
gling  to  form  itself  into  a  party  ;  but 
it  is  doing  this  by  ordinary  constitu¬ 
tional  means  ;  and  so  far  it  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  calls  for  no  comment.  There 
is,  in  short,  nothing  peculiar  about  it 
except  the  creed  to  which,  if  ever  it 
becomes  a  party,  it  will  aim  at  giving 
effect.  Socialism,  therefore,  as  it  now 
exists,  may  be  defined  as  a  body  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  doctrines,  resulting  in 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  society — possibilities  wmich 
Socialists  as  a  party  will  endeavor  to 
make  actual.  It  is  therefore  as  a  body 
of  social  and  economic  doctrines  that 
we  must  consider  it,  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  to  any  purpose  its  character  and 
its  |)rospects. 

First,  however,  let  us  ask  this  :  How, 
or  how  far,  can  these  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines  be  identified  ?  For  there  are  So¬ 
cialists  of  various  sects,  just  as  there 
are  Christians  ;  and  about  certain  points 
they  rival  Christians  in  their  disagree¬ 
ment.  This  is  true  ;  but  among  the 
more  thoughtful  Socialists — those  who, 
so  to  speak,  have  the  intellectual  charge 
of  the  movement — though  disagreement 
about  secondary  points  may  grow,  about 
certain  primary  points  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  clearness  and  agreement.  It  is  to 
these  last  points  that  I  propose  now  to 
confine  myself  ;  and  in  order  to  show 
the  reader  what  they  are,  I  shall  make 
use  of  a  volume  which  has  been  issued, 
with  a  similar  purpose,  by  a  society  of 
English  Socialists,  who,  whatever  tlieir 
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importance  as  a  practical  force  may  be, 
are  the  ablest,  the  clearest,  and  most 
practical  exponents  in  this  country  of 
what  Socialism  really  is.  The  society 
I  allude  to  calls  itself  The  Fabian  So¬ 
ciety”;  and  it  must  be  known  to  the 
reader  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  by  a 
political  manifesto  lately  published  in 
these  pages,  even  if  it  is  known  to  liim 
in  no  other  way.  Societies  for  projia- 
gating  views  are  apt  to  seem  ridiculous  ; 
rt  may  therefore  be  not  superfiuous  for 
mo  to  say  that  the  writers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume— for  it  consists  of  essays  by 
several  writers  —  are  persons  of  high 
education,  and  trained  powers  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  that  they  are  fully  conversant 
with  the  orthodox  theory  of  economics  ; 
that  many  of  the  orthodox  doctrines 
form  part  of  their  own  system,  and 
have  been  adapted  by  them  to  new  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  most  plausible  and  ingenious 
way  ;  that  many  of  their  own  views  and 
arguments  are  highly  suggestive  and 
valuable  ;  and  that  the  principal  writer, 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  is  a  lecturer  on  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  at  the  City  of  London 
College.  This  volume,  then,  which  is 
called  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialisin,  may 
be  taken  as  exhibiting  Socialism  in  its 
most  favorable  and  most  reasonable  as¬ 
pect.  To  this  volume  we  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  refer.  Between  some  of  the 
writers  there  are  minor  differences  of 
opinion  ;  and  some  of  them  on  minor 
points  are  not  quite  consistent  with 
themselves.  But  matters  like  these 
are  trifles.  In  dealing  with  a  book  of 
this  kind  our  object  must  be  to  criticise 
not  the  way  in  which  a  case  is  stated, 
but  the  case  itself  ;  and  any  chance  de¬ 
fect  in  the  mere  statement  of  it  we 
ought  to  remedy,  rather  than  dwell 
upon,  if  we  would  criticise  it  to  any 
advantage.  What  we  want  is  to  see 
how  much  truth  certain  men  have  got 
hold  of  ;  not  to  waste  time  in  quarrel¬ 
ling  over  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  managed  to  express  it. 

II. 

Socialism  as  Presented  to  us  by  its 
Intellectual  Leaders. 

Socialism,  then,  as  these  writers  are 
careful  to  tell  us,  is  “  not  a  religion”— 
it  is  par  excellence  “  a  property-form”  ; 
it  is  *‘  the  scheme  of  an  industrial  sys- 
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tem  for  the  supply  of  the  material  req¬ 
uisites  of  human  social  existence.”  So¬ 
cialists  see  civilization  in  some  ways 
steadily  advancing.  They  see  that  in 
all  civilized  countries  the  aggregate  in¬ 
come  produced  every  year  is  constantly 
iucreasing  far  faster  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  produces  it.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  they  see  poverty  on  all  sides  of 
them.  I'he  increasing  wealth  seems  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
class  ;  while  the  great  masses  of  the 
community  are  face  to  face  with  star¬ 
vation  ;  and  are  saved  from  it  only  by 
the  sale  of  their  labor  and  their  liberty 
to  others.  And  this  condition  of  things, 
which  would  have  been  miserable 
enough  at  any  time,  is  being  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  the  education  which 
makes  men  reflect  upon  it,  and  by  a 
consciousness  of  political  power  which 
inspires  them  with  hopes  of  changing 
it. 

Such  is  contemporary  society  as  seen 
and  depicted  by  the  Socialists  generally, 
and  by  the  Fabian  essayists  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  and  Socialism,  as  a  reasoned  sys¬ 
tem,  consists,  first,  of  an  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  the  condition  of  things  ; 
and,  secondly,  of  doctrines  as  to  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  revolution¬ 
ized  for  the  better. 

In  their  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the 
existing  social  system,  economic  science 
owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Socialists. 
They  have  imported  into  it  something 
which  was  before  altogether  wanting  to 
it,  namely,  the  historical  and  the  com¬ 
parative  method.  The  older  economists 
accepted  the  facts  around  them,  as  if 
they  were  part  of  the  immutable  order 
of  nature.  The  Socialists  have  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  the  problem,  by  giv¬ 
ing  prominence  to  the  fact  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  certain  of  the 
most  salient  features  of  our  present  in¬ 
dustrial  system  have  only  developed 
themselves  fully  during  the  past  flve 
generations,  while  a  few  centuries  ago 
they  were  altogether  absent.  The  chief 
of  these  new  features  are  Capital,  as  we 
now  know  it,  and  the  position  of  the 
onlinary  laborer  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  labor.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  Socialist  school  has  effec¬ 
tively  pointed  out,  the  position  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  laborer  were  settled  for 
him  by  birth  and  status.  “  Agricul¬ 


ture,”  as  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists 
says,  “  was  organized  in  the  feudal 
manor  ;  .  .  .  handicraft  was  ordered  by 
the  guilds  of  the  towns  ;  .  •  .  every 
man  had  his  class,  and  every  class  its 
duties.”  That  is  to  say,  in  one  way  or 
another,  every  man  was,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  assured  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  means  of  providing  for  him¬ 
self  a  suitable  livelihood.  This  picture, 
though  incomplete,  contains  much  that 
is  true  and  pertinent,  and  accepting  it 
for  the  moment  as  the  Socialists  present 
it  to  us,  let  us  see  how  to  account  for 
the  change  which  society  has  undergone 
since. 

Many  Socialistic  agitators,  of  the 
more  foolish  and  ignorant  kind,  have 
sought  to  explain  all  the  evils  which 
they  denounce,  by  attributing  them  to 
the  exceptional  wickedness  of  the  rich 
and  the  capitalistic  classes.  But  the 
men  to  whom  Socialism  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  reasoned  system  do  nothing  of 
this  kind,  except,  perhaps,  in  momen¬ 
tary  fits  of  temper.  On  the  contrary, 
their  entire  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  puts  on  one  side  these  crude 
and  angry  puerilities  ;  and  they  see 
that  even  the  worst  of  the  evils  which 
arouse  their  pity  or  their  indignation, 
are  due  to  the  action  of  men  who  were 
neither  better  nor  more  wicked  than 
their  fellows,  but  who  each  pursued  the 
course  that  seemed  best  to  him,  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  changes  ho  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  producing.  In  a  word, 
the  Socialists,  in  their  explanation  of 
economic  changes,  are  sober  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  Evolutionists.  They  are  the 
very  reverse  of  what  many  people  take 
them  to  be.  Thus,  as  one  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  Fabian  volume  says,  the  old 
social  order  collapsed  only  because  “  it 
was  burst  by  the  growth  of  the  social 
organism  ;”  and  “  the  main  stroke  in 
the  industrial  revolution  was  contrib¬ 
uted,”  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  emphati¬ 
cally  sa^s,  not  by  the  designing  policy 
of  any  individual  capitalist,  but  by  the 
inventions  of  men  like  ‘‘  Newcomen, 
Watt,  and  Arkwright.” 

And  now  comes  the  part  of  their  creed 
which  is  important  practically.  Just 
as  the  existing  social  state  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  state  that  was  widely 
different  from  it,  so  out  of  it  in  turn 
will  be  evolved  another  equally  differ- 
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ent.  Just  as  the  feudal  system  has 
passed  away,  so,  by  the  same  power, 
will  pass  the  Capitalistic  system  ;  not 
because  theoretically  men  consider  it 
“  immoral  or  absurd,”  but  because  it 
is  being  gi  adually  “  burst  by  the  growth 
of  the  social  organism.”  This  trans¬ 
formation,  the  Socialists  maintain,  is  in 
progress  now  around  us,  and  has  been 
in  progress  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
The  very  capitalists  themselves,  and 
politicians  who  hate  the  name  of  So¬ 
cialism,  are  unconsciously  working  for 
it,  and  hastening  it  on.  Indeed,  all 
that  the  Socialists  think  it  possible  for 
themselves  to  do,  is  consciously  to  guide 
and  accelerate  a  movement  which  would 
anyhow,  sooner  or  later,  accomplish  it¬ 
self  without  their  aid.  They  are,  let 
me  repeat.  Evolutionists,  as  distinct 
from  revolutionists.  Any  violent  revo¬ 
lution,  supposing  it  to  be  successful, 
would,  according  to  them,  be  only  a 
sign,  and  not  a  cause,  of  progress.  It 
would  only  be  a  chance  turbulence  on 
the  surface  of  a  great  current.  But 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  teaching  is 
that  it  would,  as  a  fact,  be  not  success¬ 
ful  ;  that  it  would  defeat  its  own  ob¬ 
ject,  and  result  in  temporary  retrogres¬ 
sion.  The  Fabian  essayists  argue  this 
point  very  acutely.  Their  ultimate 
aim  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
complete  expropriation  of  what  they 
call  the  possessing  classes  ;  but  they 
realize  that  any  violent  or  even  sudden 
expropriation,  would  not  only  ruin  the 
rich,  but  a  good  half  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  also.  “  The  result,”  says  the 
editor  of  the  essays,  “  would  consider¬ 
ably  take  its  advocates  aback.  The 
streets  would  be  filled  with  starving 
workers  of  all  grades.  .  .  .  They  would 
cry,  ‘  Back  with  the  good  old  times, 
when  we  received  our  wages,  which 
were  at  least  better  than  nothing.’ 
.  .  .  In  practical  earnest,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  the  State  has  no  right  to  take 
five  farthings  of  capital  from  anybody, 
until  it  is  able  to  invest  them  in  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprise.”  Therefore,  the 
Socialists  argue,  the  process  of  taking 
must  be  gradual,  but  none  the  less  will 
it  be  sure,  and  each  year  its  speed  tends 
to  accelerate.  It  has,  in  fact,  begun 
already.  It  began  years  ago.  It  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Income 
Tax.  “  Then,”  say  the  Fabian  essay- 
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ists,  “  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  went 
in.  The  Income  Tax,”  they  declare, 
“  is  simply  a  forcible  transfer  of  rent, 
interest,  and  even  rent  of  ability,  from 
private  holders  to  the  State,  without 
compensation  ;”  and,  so  far  as  the  mere 
process  of  expropriation  is  concerned, 
the  full  development  of  Socialism  will 
be  merely  the  gradual  extension  of  tax¬ 
ation  of  this  kind. 

Expropriation,  however,  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  State  would  do 
no  good  by  taking  all  this  money  and 
locking  it  up  ;  and  it  would  do  only 
evil  by  scattering  it  as  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  largess.  The  sole  object  of  taking 
it  is  to  use  it  as  Capital,  with  which  to 

Say  the  wages  of  productive  labor. 

lut  before  the  State  can  pay  the  wages 
of  labor,  it  must  first  become  master  of 
the  complicated  organization  of  labor ; 
and  this  it  can  do  by  degrees  only. 
Consequently  its  spoliation  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  landowners  and  capitalists  must 
take  place  by  degrees  also.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  take  the  case  of  the  iron  trade. 
The  Socialists’  programme  is  that  the 
State,  by  means  oi  income  tax,  shall 
ultimately  take  the  entire  profits  of  the 
iron-masters,  and  with  these  buy  up 
their  property  ;  just  as  if  one  man  has 
a  glass  of  beer  and  twopence,  and  an¬ 
other  man  takes  the  twopence  and  buys 
the  glass  of  beer  with  it.  But  it  would 
be  suicidal  for  the  State  thus  to  treat 
the  iron-masters  until,  firstly,  other  in¬ 
dustries  had  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  change  ;  and,  secondly,  till  the 
State  was  in  a  position  to  manage  the 
production  of  iron  with  at  least  as  much 
skill  and  economy  as  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  of  employers.  The  development 
of  the  State,  however,  as  the  general 
employer  of  labor  has  begun  already, 
and  daily  goes  on  apace.  The  munic¬ 
ipalization  of  tramways,  gas-works  and 
water-works  are  the  most  important  re¬ 
cent  examples,  and  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  ;  while  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  oldest,  is  the  Post  Office. 
The  State,  then,  has  only  to  proceed 
on  the  course  on  which  it  has  embarked 
already.  From  supplying  towns  with 
gas  and  water,  it  will*  go  on  to  supply 
them  with  hoots,  with  coats,  with 
bread,  butter,  and  so  forth,  until  at  last 
it  has  become  the  universal  manufac¬ 
turer,  farmer,  merchant,  shopkeeper. 
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and  landlord.  And  in  this  process,  let 
it  be  again  remarked,  the  Socialists 
maintain,  and  very  plausibly,  there 
need  be  no  violence  or  even  abruptness. 
The  process  might  be  half  accomplished 
before  many  people  knew  that  it  had 
begun.  For  the  State  would  not  forci¬ 
bly  extinguish  any  private  enterprises. 
It  would  extinguish  them  only  by  suc¬ 
cessfully  com|)eting  against  them — by 
producing  the  same  quality  of  goods, 
selling  them  at  the  same  or  even  lower 
price,  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
higher  wages.  It  would,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  competitive  system  by  com¬ 
petition. 

And  supposing  this  process  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  what  will  be  the  social  result  ? 
The  result,  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  Fabian  essayists,  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  aggregate  income  of  the 
country  will  continue  to  grow  as  here¬ 
tofore  ;  but  for  argument’s  sake  we  may 
estimate  it  at  its  present  figure,  which 
is,  roughly  speaking,  about  thirteen 
hundred  millions.  About  a  third  of 
this,  say  the  essayists,  represents  inter¬ 
est  on  capital,  and  about  an  eighth  the 
actual  wages  of  ability,  or  exceptional 
productive  talent.  The  highest  excep¬ 
tional  talent,  they  say,  could  be  had, 
in  the  open  market,  for  £800  ;  and 
were  the  highest  wages  of  ability  cut 
down  to  this,  we  should  diminish  its 
existing  wages  by  nearly  one  half.  Such 
being  the  case,  nearly  half  the  existing 
wages  of  ability,  and  the  entire  profits 
of  capital,  would  be  diverted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  able  men  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  possessors  of  capital,  and  would  find 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  State. 
The  sum  which  the  State  would  thus 
become  possessed  of  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  Jice  hundred  million  pounds  ; 
and  this  would  constitute  an  addition 
to  the  existing  wages  fund,  and  w'ould 
be  employed  in  raising  the  wages  of  the 
entire  community.  When  this  is  done, 
the  Socialistic  transformation  will  be 
complete.  There  will  still  be  a  capital¬ 
istic  employer,  and  there  will  still  be 
wage-earning  producers  ;  but  the  cap¬ 
italistic  employer  will  virtually  be  a 
committee  of  the  producers ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  for  itself  any  portion  of 
the  product,  will  only  collect  this  prod¬ 
uct,  and  pool  it ;  and  then,  in  the  shape 
of  wages,  return  to  the  producers,  not, 


as  the  private  employers  do,  only  a  part 
of  it,  but  the  whole.  In  one  sense  pri¬ 
vate  property  will  be  as  secure  then  as 
it  is  now.  Each  man’s  wages  or  income 
will  be  absolutely  his  own,  and  all  the 
articles  of  consumption  and  enjoyment 
which  he  buys  with  it.  The  only  kind 
of  property  which  will  have  been  So¬ 
cialized  will  be,  not  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion,  but  the  means  of  production  ;  and 
the  Socialization  of  these  last  will  mean 
merely  that  each  citizen  has  an  equal 
share  in  them,  just  as  if  all  were  equal 
shareholders  in  some  existing  railway 
company,  in  which  they  were  all  at  the 
same  time  w'age-receiving  employes. 
Their  income  will  thus  consist  of  wages 
supplemented  by  profits.  Their  wages 
may  vary,  but  the  profits  that  supple¬ 
mented  each  man’s  wages  will  be  the 
same.  Then,  with  the  State  for  em¬ 
ployer,  there  will  be  full  work  for  all, 
for  every  one  will  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  access  to  the  means  of  labor  ;  and 
of  his  own  labor,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
says,  “  he  will  obtain  the  full  result.” 
To  distribute  products  or  riches  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  labor  done  by  each  in  the 
collective  search  for  them” — this,  says 
the  editor  of  the  volume,  “  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Socialism and  the  process 
above  described  is  the  process  by  which 
the  desire  will  be  accomplished. 

It  remains  for  a  moment  to  look  un¬ 
der  the  surface  and  consider  the  forces 
to  which  this  evolutionary  movement 
is,  according  to  the  Socialists,  due. 
Conscious  endeavor  is  the  last,  and  in 
some  respects  the  least.  At  all  events 
it  would  be  unless  there  was  some 
stream  of  tendency  with  which  it  coin¬ 
cided  ;  and  this  stream  of  tendency  con¬ 
sists  of  a  treble  series  of  events.  The 
first  is  the  growth  of  population,  which 
necessarily  results  in  a  vast  portion  of 
the  community  being  landless  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  change  in  the  methods  of  in¬ 
dustry — even  of  agricultural  industry — 
which  makes  individual  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  impossible, 
and  at  the  same  time  teaches  the  work¬ 
ers  how  to  act  in  concert,  and  familiar¬ 
izes  them  with  the  idea  of  social,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  individual  production  ;  and 
the  third  is  the  ^rowtn  of  political  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  18  the  inevitable  result 
of  education,  the  diffusion  of  news,  and 
rapid  travelling.  Industrial  democ- 
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racy,  say  the  Socialists,  is  merely  the 
obverse  of  political  democracy.  The 
former  has  already  matured  the  meth¬ 
ods  aud  habits  requisite  for  the  latter  ; 
and  now,  by  the  rapid  development  of 
municipal  and  county  councils,  which 
are  almost  as  rapidly  becoming  employ¬ 
ers  of  labor,  the  conversion  of  political 
democracy  into  industrial  democracy  is 
being  accomplished.  Private  capital¬ 
ism  has  played  an  essential  part  in  this 
evolution.  It  has  associated  the  work¬ 
ers.  Having  done  this,  the  private  cap¬ 
italist  becomes  gradually  useless,  and 
falls  away.  The  State  takes  his  place. 
The  State  becomes  the  capitalist,  but  a 
capitalist  transfigured,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  people. 


Socialism,  a  Distinctive  Analysis 

OF  THE  Present,  and  an  Historic 

Theory  of  the  Past. 

Such  is  the  theory  and  scheme  of  con¬ 
temporary  Socialism,  as  set  forth  by  the 
leading  Socialists  themselves — a  scheme 
which,  when  fully  realized,  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  restore  to  men  their  lost 
economic  freedom,  will  redeem  them 
from  the  transient  bondage  to  which 
private  capitalism  has  subjected  them, 
will  render  it  impossible  for  an  unem¬ 
ployed  class  to  exist,  and  enrich  each 
laborer  by  rendering  back  to  him  that 
vast  theft  from  th^e  products  of  his 
daily  industry,  which  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  not  the  wickedness  of  individuals, 
makes  inevitable.  I  have  described 
this  scheme,  not  only  as  fairly  but  as 
fully  as  the  limitations  of  space  will  al¬ 
low.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able 
(for  space  would  not  allow  of  this)  to 
give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  the  sober 
care,  the  cultivated  and  laborious 
thought  and  the  powers  of  acute  rea¬ 
soning,  exhibited  %  the  writers  of  the 
Fabian  Essays  generally,  and  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  in  particular.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  qualities,  as  1  shall 
now  proceed  to  show,  there  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tinctive — that  is  to  say,  a  really  Social¬ 
istic-argument  in  the  whole  book, 
which  is  not  based  on  an  entire  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  question — a  com¬ 
plete  misapprehension  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  facts  dealt  with,  and  a 'failure 
to  recognize  at  all  the  most  important 


facts  involved  ;  and  that  the  moment 
we  apply  to  it  any  approximately  com¬ 
plete  criticism,  the  Socialistic  theory, 
despite  all  the  talents  of  its  advocates, 
tumbles  to  pieces  like  a  frail  castle  of 
cards.  The  principal  errors  I  allude  to, 
which  are  absolutely  inherent  in  the 
system,  and  run  through  the  writings 
of  all  Socialists,  and  of  all  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  Fabian  Essays  in  particular, 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads; 
and  though  they  are  too  closely  con¬ 
nected  to  admit  of  entirely  separate 
treatment,  I  shall,  so  far  as  is  practica¬ 
ble,  examine  them  in  order.  They  con¬ 
sist  firstly  of  an  erroneous  and  incom¬ 
plete  analysis  of  the  existing  industrial 
system  ;  secondly  of  a  false  estimate  of 
what,  historically,  are  the  tendencies 
and  results  of  that  system  ;  and  lastly 
a  false  view  of  economic  history  gener¬ 
ally,  and  a  correspondingly  false  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  method  of  comparative 
criticism,  the  introduction  of  which  in 
itself  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  so  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  modern  Socialistic 
school. 


The  Fundamental  Error  in  the 
Socialistic  Analysis. 

The  main  error  in  the  Socialistic  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  existing  system  of  production 
IS  one  which  I  have  lately  exposed  at 
length  in  a  volume  I  called  Labor  and 
the  Popular  Welfare. 

That  error  is  the  doctrine  that  Labor 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  human  agent 
in  production,  and  that  the  non-labor¬ 
ing  classes  are  consequently  non-produc- 
tive  classes.  When  once  this  error  is 
exposed  fully,  the  foundation  of  scien¬ 
tific  Socialism  altogether  disappears.  It 
is  an  error,  however,  for  which  the  So¬ 
cialists  are  not  responsible.  They  have 
borrowed  it  without  criticism  from  the 
orthodox  economists,  in  whose  works  it 
is  still  rampant.  In  the  book  just  al¬ 
luded  to,  I  have  analyzed  this  error  at 
length.  The  substance  of  my  criti¬ 
cism  I  will  repeat  briefly  here.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  that  tne  orthodox  economists— 
and  I  took  Mill  as  an  example— see 
plainly  enough  that  not  only  muscular 
labor  but  invention,  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  and  industrial  management  also, 
are  obviously  concerned  in  production 
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at  the  present  day  ;  and  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  increase  in  the  productivity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  exertion,  is  due  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former. 
But  all  these  later  forms  of  industrial 
exertion  the  orthodox  economists  in¬ 
clude  under  the  one  term  Labor.  Thus 
they  speak  of  the  “'labor  of  the  sa¬ 
vant,”  “  the  labor  of  the  inventor,” 
“  the  labor  of  the  superintendent.” 
That  is  to  say,  they  recognize  and  ad¬ 
mit  theoretically  that  labor  is  of  two 
kinds,  or  that  the  word  means  two 
things  ;  and  that  one  kind  of  labor  is 
a  universal  faculty,  and  the  other  a 
scarce  faculty.  But  this  recognition  is 
only  occasional ;  the  truth  involved  in 
it  is  never  analyzed,  or  incorporated 
with  their  general  theory  ;  and  although 
on  these  rare  occasions  they  admit  that 
the  word  labor  means  two  things,  yet 
in  all  their  practical  arguments,  with¬ 
out  any  exception,  they  invariably  and 
persistently  use  it  as  if  it  meant  only 
one  thing  ;  and  that  one  thing  is  aver¬ 
age  muscular  labor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
labor  of  any  other  kind.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  I  cited  in  my  book  the 
title  of  one  of  Mill’s  chapters  in  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  which 
he  calls  “  The  Probable  Future  of  the 
Laboring  Classes,”  explicitly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  meaning  by  these  classes  the 
mass  of  wage-earning  manual  laborers. 
And  the  Fabian  essayists  repeat  Mill’s 
confusion.  It  permeates  their  whole 
volume.  They  too  recognize  intermit¬ 
tently  that  Labor  can  be  said  to  be  the 
sole  producer  of  wealth  only  if  by  La¬ 
bor  we  understand  two  things  ;  but  like 
Mill  they  reason  practically  as  if  the 
word  meant  only  one.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  editor  of  the  Fabian  vol¬ 
ume  striking  in  the  opening  essay  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  argument. 
“  Shareholder  and  landlord,”  he  says, 
“  live  alike  on  the  produce  extracted 
from  their  property  by  the  labor  of  the 
proletariat.”  And  if  we  want  to  know 
exactly  what  he  means  by  labor,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of 
the  same  paragraph.  He  tells  us  that 
labor  is  a  form  of  human  exertion,  “  the 
acquisition  of  which  is  a  mere  question 
of  provender.”  There  is  always  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  it  tending  to  bo  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Laborers,  he  says,  “  breed 
like  rabbits  and  he  expressly  declares 


that  it  is  the  labor  of  men  like  these 
that  “  piles  up  the  wealth”  of  the  pos¬ 
sessing  and  employing  classes. 

Now  what  I  have  urged  in  my  book. 
Labor  and  the  Popular  Welfare,  is  that, 
so  long  as  the  word  Labor  is  used  in 
this  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  or 
even  think  clearly  about  production,  if 
we  apply  the  same  word  also  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  inventing,  the  discover¬ 
ing,  and  managing  class  whose  interests 
are  represented  as- being  not  only  differ¬ 
ent  from,  but  opposed  to,  those  of  the 
laboring  class.  Accordingly,  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  faculties  of  the  former  I  gave 
a  distinct  name — Ability.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  moment  we  make  language 
in  this  way  correspond  with  fact,  the 
absurdity  of  saving  that  labor  “  piles 
up  all  the  wealth”  of  the  “  shareholder 
and  the  landlord”  becomes  self-evi¬ 
dent.  Ability,  even  the  Socialists  ad¬ 
mit,  has  some  part  in  the  piling  up,  or 
in  other  words,  produces  some  portion 
of  the  pile ;  so  that  instead  of  saying 
that  Labor  produces,  or  piles  up,  all 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  we  are 
driven  to  say  something  that  is  very 
different — we  are  driven  to  say  that  it 
produces  only  a  certain  fraction  of  it ; 
and  then  comes  the  question,  what  frac¬ 
tion  ?  As  soon  as  we  come  to  see  this, 
the  whole  case  of  theoretic  Socialism  is 
lost.  Its  main  logical  weapon  breaks 
in  two  in  its  hands.  I  will  point  out 
how  and  why. 

I  have  explained  in  Labor  and  the 
Popular  Welfare  the  principles  on 
which  the  product  of  Labor  is  to  be 
discriminated  from  the  product  of  Abil¬ 
ity,  and  also  the  way  in  which  those 
principles  are  to  be  applied.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  are  merely  principles  of  ordinary 
logical  analysis  :  the  application  is  a 
question  of  industrial  nistory.  Put 
briefly,  what  I  said  was  as  follows  : 

So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  the 
great  economic  fact  of  the  modern 
world  is  the  constant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  results  from  the 
exertions  of  the  same  number  of  men. 
To  take  our  own  country  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is,  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  about  three  times  as  much  pro¬ 
duced  now  as  there  was  in  the  days  of 
our  great-grandfathers.  That  is  to 
say,  two-thirds  of  our  existing  national 
income  is  due  to  the  action  of  some 
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force  the  development  of  which  is  new 
since  that  comparatively  recent  time. 
Now  this  force  is  not  some  new  devel¬ 
opment  of  labor — of  labor  as  defined  by 
the  Socialists — of  that  muscular  force 
which  can  always  be  had  for  asking— 
the  force  which,  as  the  Fabians  say, 
“  breeds  like  rabbits.”  Muscular  force 
is  no  more  powerful  now  than  it  was 
then  ;  nor  is  the  muscular  skill  greater. 
The  most  exquisite  work  that  mere 
manual  effort  can  accomplish  has  been 
accomplished  long  ago,  and  we  cannot 
surpass  it  now.  The  sole  cause,  then, 
of  this  increment  has  not  been  Labor, 
but  the  gradual  concentration  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  men  on  the  problem  of  direct¬ 
ing  Labor.  These  faculties  thus  con¬ 
centrated  constitute  Industrial  Ability, 
or — to  put  it  more  shortly — Ability. 
It  is  the  increasing  operation  of  Ability 
that  has  been  the  sole  new  factor  in 
production,  and  therefore  it  is  to  Ability 
that  the  modern  increment  in  wealth  is 
due.  In  other  words,  about  two  thirds 
of  our  present  national  income  is  pro¬ 
duced,  not  by  Labor,  but  by  Ability. 
In  Labor  and  the  Popular  Welfare  this 
calculation  is  carefully  worked  out,  but 
it  is  enough  here  to  put  it  in  this  brief 
form. 

Now  it  is  this  fundamental  fact  that 
Socialism  ignores — Socialism  generally, 
and  the  Fabian  essayists  in  particular  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  these  special  writers 
this  lacuna  in  their  analysis  can  be 
made  all  the  more  clear  in  connection 
with  the  above  criticism,  because  they 
not  only,  like  Mill,  recognize  in  an  iii- 
termittent  way  that  Ability  is  a  pro¬ 
ductive  force  of  some  kind,  but  they 
actually  call  it  by  the  name  I  myself 
have  given  to  it.  They  call  it  Ability. 
They  even  speak  of  “  the  rent  of  Abil¬ 
ity,”  defining  this  as  the  quantity  by 
which  the  products  of  the  able  man  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  average  laborer  ;  and 
they  admit  on  these  occasions  that, 
while  Labor  is  a  universal  faculty,  the 
more  productive  forms  of  Ability  are 
by  comparison  extremely  rare.  The 
editor  of  the  volume,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  it  in'  the  opening  pages  as  a 
function  “  of  those  scarce  hrains,  which 
are  not  the  least  of  Nature’s  capricious 
gifts.”  Now  if  the  writers  had  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  train  of  thought  latent 


in  this  admission,  their  entire  reason¬ 
ing  would  have  been  inevitably  altered  ; 
but  they  never  do  this.  They  only  at 
intervals  recognize  this  truth,  to  drop 
it ;  and  instead  of  incorporating  into  it 
their  logical  system,  they  leave  it  lying, 
useless  and  detached,  on  the  surface. 

This  procedure  on  their  part  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
clearly  seen  what  Ability  really  is,  and 
in  what  precise  way,  as  a  productive 
agent,  it  differs  from  Labor.  The  true 
difference,  which  I  have  explained  at 
length  in  Labor  and  the  Popular  Wel¬ 
fare,  is  as  follows.  Labor,  of  what¬ 
ever  degree,  skilled  or  unskilled,  is  a 
kind  of  industrial  exertion  which  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  with  the  particular  task 
or  material  on  which  each  laborer  is 
engaged — whether  it  is  carrying  a  sack 
of  coals,  fixing  a  brick  in  its  place,  riv¬ 
eting  the  plates  of  a  ship,  or  scraping  a 
true  surface  for  the  slide-valve  of  a 
steam-engine.  Some  of  these  forms  of 
labor  are  skilled,  some  unskilled.  One 
will  bring  the  man  who  performs  it  fif¬ 
teen  shillings  a  week,  another  four 
guineas,  or  even  more.  But  each  has 
this  characteristic  in  common,  that  it 
begins  and  ends  with  the  individual 
sack  carried,  the  individual  surface 
made  true,  and  so  forth.  But  Ability 
is  a  form  of  industrial  exertion  which 
influences  the  labor  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  men  on  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  tasks,  either  by  supplying  each 
simultaneously  with  a  similar  assistance 
in  performing  his  task,  or  with  some 
given  pattern  by  which  he  is  to  work, 
or  by  correlating  the  different  exertions 
of  different  bodies  of  laborers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  so  far  as  Labor  is  concerned, 
precisely  the  same  kind  and  quality  of 
force  is  exerted  in  digging  a  canal  and  in 
digging  a  railway  cutting  or  throwing  up 
a  railway  embankment.  But  what  has 
transformed  canal-transit  into  railway- 
transit  has  been  the  A  bility  of  a  minority 
of  men  operating  on  a  vast  army  of  labor¬ 
ers,  and  entirely  transfiguring  the  re¬ 
sult,  while  the  Labor  has  remained  un¬ 
changed.  And  what  is  true  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  railways  is  true  of'  modern 

Hreso  and  modern  production  gen- 
y.  The  entire  growth  of  wealth  in 
the  modern  world  is  an  increment  which 
has  been  added  by  Ability  to  the  old 
product  of  Labor.  The  Fabian  essay- 
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ists,  often  as  they  mention  Ability, 
have,  as  I  say,  never  attempted  an  ac- 
cnrate  analysis  of  its  character  and  its 
functions  ;  but  the  moment  they  do  so, 
and  connect  this  analysis  with  the  rest 
of  their  theo^,  the  above  conclusion  is 
inevitable.  It  leaps  to  light. 

For  the  elucidation  of  this  truth,  so 
fatal  to  the  Socialistic  theory,  the  So¬ 
cialists  themselves  are  to  be  thanked. 
The  orthodox  economists  dealt  with  the 
laborer’s  reward  only  under  the  aspect 
of  the  wages  paid  him  bv  an  employer, 
and  treated  it  as  something  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand.  The  Socialis¬ 
tic  economists  have  done  signal  service 
by  insisting  that  this  is  a  wrong,  or  at 
least  a  one-sided,  view  of  the  matter ; 
and  that  the  true  view  of  the  point  at 
issue  is  obtained  not  by  inquiring  what 
Labor  receives  under  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem,  but  by  inquiring  what  Labor  pro¬ 
duces  ;  by  insisting  that  wages  are 
merely  a  disguised  form  of  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  laborer,  and  by  declaring 
that  the  wage-question  is  at  bottom 
this — Does  the  laborer  get  the  whole  of 
his  produce  ?  Or  does  he  get  only  part  ? 
But  here  comes  the  point  which  the  So¬ 
cialists  fail  to  see.  If  the  reward  of 
Labor  is  to  be  considered  in  this  way, 
the  reward  of  Ability  must  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  likewise  ;  and  the  question  is 
forced  upon  us.  What  proportion  of  the 
national  income  does  Ability  produce  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  what  does  that  small 
minority  of  men  produce,  who  in  vir¬ 
tue,  as  the  Fabians  say,  “  of  Nature’s 
capricious  gifts,”  possess  that  rare  fac¬ 
ulty  ?  And  the  answer  is  arrived  at  in 
the  way  above  indicated.  This  small 
minority  produces  all  that  portion  of 
the  national  income  which,  without  the 
assistance  of  its  “  rare  gifts,”  the  ma¬ 
jority  could  not  produce. 

Such  is  the  principle  by  which  the 
respective  products  oi  these  two  facul¬ 
ties  must  be  discriminated.  Let  us 
now  come  to  the  application  of  the 
principle.  This,  as  I  said,  can  be  made 
only  by  the  assistance  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  especially  the  facts  of  experi¬ 
ence,  extending  over  considerable  pe¬ 
riods,  as  recorded  in  industrial  history. 
In  Labor  and  the  Popular  Welfare  I 
took  the  products  of  the  industry  of  a 
population  of  ten  million  persons  in 
this  country  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and 


for  argumentative  purposes  made  La¬ 
bor  a  present  of  the  total  produce.  It 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  meie 
Labor,  the  faculty  “  that  breeds  like 
rabbits,”  divorced  from  the  control  of 
Ability,  can  produce  more  than  the 
total  which,  in  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  and  great-grandfathers,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Labor  and  Ability  together. 
Starting,  then,  with  the  above  exagger¬ 
ated  estimate  of  what  Labor  can  pro¬ 
duce,  I  showed  what  the  total  product 
of  Labor  in  this  country  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  ;  the  result  being  that  Labor 
at  this  moment  produces  less  than  five 
thirteenths  of  the  existing  national  in¬ 
come,  and  Ability  eight  thirteenths. 
The  wages  of  Labor,  however,  are  about 
seven  thirteenths  of  the  whole  ;  that  is 
to  say,  Labor  receives  to-day  at  least 
forty  per  cent  more  than  it  produces. 

The  whole  materials  of  this  conclu¬ 
sion  are  in  the  Fabian  volume  itself. 
Over  and  over  again  is  the  admission 
made  that  in  order  to  maintain  produc¬ 
tion  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency, 
still  more  to  increase  it,  the  State  will 
require  “  the  scarce  brains”  just  as 
much  as  private  enterprise  does  now  ; 
but  the  writers  fail  to  see  the  enormous 
results  of  this  admission.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  precise  figures  in 
the  calculation  just  made.  They  are 
matters  not  of  theory,  but  of  historical 
detail.  But  some  result  substantially 
the  same  as  what  I  have  mentioned  in¬ 
evitably  follows  from  the  reasoning  of 
all  the  Fabian  writers,  when  once  their 
unconscious  admissions  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  their  full  significance.  The 
only  theoretical  answer  possible,  which 
bears  any  semblance  of  plausibility,  is 
one  which  they  have  not  given,  but 
which  they  might  give  ;  and  I  will  men¬ 
tion  it  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because 
its  plausibility  at  first  sight  is  so  great ; 
and,  secondly,  because  by  dwelling  on 
its  falsehood,  we  shall  have  qur  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  on  a  fundamental  economic 
truth,  which  has  hitherto  by  all  schools 
been  altogether  neglected,  and  which 
will  throw  additional  light  on  the  cal¬ 
culation  made  above. 

The  plausible  answer  is  this.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  Ability  is  to  be  held  to 
produce  all  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  over  and  above  what  Labor 
could  have  produced  without  its  assist- 
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ance,  by  the  same  argument  Labor  can 
be  shown  to  have  produced  the  whole 
of  the  product,  since  without  its  assist¬ 
ance  Ability  would  produce  nothing. 
But  this  contention  is  false  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — a  minor  reason  and  a  major  rea¬ 
son.  The  minor  reason  is  that  when 
we  talk  of  Labor  and  Ability  we  mean 
not  abstract  faculties,  but  we  mean 
men  possessing  them  ;  and  though  the 
average  Laborer  is  not  a  potential  man 
of  Ability,  the  man  of  Ability  is  a  po¬ 
tential  Laborer  ;  therefore  men  of  Abil¬ 
ity  could  always  produce  more,  per  head, 
than  average  Laborers,  even  though 
these  last  gave  them  no  assistance  what¬ 
ever.  But  this  point  is  trifling,  and  re¬ 
quires  but  passing  notice.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  as  follows. 

All  practical  reasoning  is  carried  out 
by  the  aid  of  suppositions.  We  esti¬ 
mate  the  causes  of  this  or  that  result  by 
seeing  what  w’ould  happen  if  such  and 
such  a  cause  were  withdrawn.  But  in 
all  practical  reasoning — in  all  reasoning 
intended  to  guide  action — the  supposi¬ 
tions  we  make  must  be  suppositions  of 
possibilities.  Thus  in  economics  we 
take  no  account  of  the  part  played  in 
agriculture  by  the  air,  or  by  the  force 
of  gravity  ;  because  nothing  we  can  do 
by  our  social  or  political  action  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  presence  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
They  are  permanent  facts  of  nature, 
and  we  therefore  assume  them  as  such. 
Now  Labor  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly 
like  air  or  gravity.  It  is  a  permanent 
necessity  of  life.  Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  minority  of  men  can  be 
exempted  from  it ;  but  for  the  majority 
of  all  communities,  to  labor  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  to  eat,  or  even  to  breathe.  In 
other  words,  the  task-master  of  man  is 
Nature.  The  average  man  is  a  little 
mill  that  Nature  turns,  by  the  wind  or 
the  stream  of  his  necessities.  His  limbs 
and  muscles  labor  as  inevitably  as  his 
heart  beats.  But  the  case  of  Ability  is 
altogether  different.  This  is  a  faculty 
which  develops  itself  only  under  special 
circumstances  ;  while  the  productivity 
of  Labor  varies  little,  that  of  Ability  is 
capable  of  indefinite  increase ;  and 
again,  after  it  has  increased,  it  may  at 
any  moment  contract.  Therefore, 
while  we  are  arguing  in  accordance 
with  the  realities  of  things  when  we 
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calculate  what  Labor  would  do  if  there 
were  no  Ability,  we  are  indulging  in  a 
supposition  which  is  altogether  fanciful 
when  we  consider  what  would  happen 
if  there  were  no  Labor.  We  might  as 
well  calculate  what  would  happen  if  the 
laborers  had  wings,  and  were  to  fly 
away  to  the  moon. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  leads 
us  to  a  second  set  of  considerations. 
The  true  task-master  of  man  being,  as 
was  just  said.  Nature,  his  true  task¬ 
master  is  not  the  employing  class. 
What  this  class,  which  represents  Abil¬ 
ity  clothed  with  capital  and  operating 
through  capital,  really  does,  is  to  inter¬ 
vene  between  man  and  Nature,  and 
transfigure  the  impersonal  brute  task¬ 
master  into  a  reasonable  and  personal 
one,  which  at  its  hardest  imposes  con¬ 
ditions  no  harder  than  Nature  does  at 
her  hardest ;  which  generally  imposes 
conditions  at  once  less  hard  and  more 
advantageous  ;  and  which  is  the  one  in¬ 
termediary  through  which  mankind  in 
general  can  ever  strike  with  Nature  a 
better  bargain  than  it  does  at  present. 
The  dark  picture  which  Socialists  draw 
of  the  lot  of  the  working-classes  owes 
most  of  its  darkness  to  the  fact  of  their 
measuring  life  by  a  false  standard. 
They  estimate  the  lot  of  the  workers  by 
the  lot  of  those  who  employ  them — a 
lot  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  be  made  impossible  for  anybody, 
but  which,  under  no  conditions,  could 
be  made  possible  for  all ;  and  they  at¬ 
tribute  the  hardness  of  the  general  lot 
to  the  action  of  those  who  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  lot.  But  let  them  remove 
these  last,  and  what  will  happen  then  ? 
The  employing,  the  privileged  class, 
would  have  been  swept  aside,  only  to 
reveal  the  sterner,  the  more  grudging, 
the  more  implacable  features  of  Nature, 
the  arch-capitalist — who,  in  some  re¬ 
gions,  indeed,  smiles  on  some  of  her 
slaves,  keeping  them  by  her  smile  in 
savagery,  but  who,  over  far  wider  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  sweats  them 
more  unmercifully  than  the  most  cal¬ 
lous  of  human  tyrants. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description 
of  men  free  from  the  domination  of 
capital,  and  having  Nature  for  their 
sole  enmloyer.  “  They  labor  early  and 
late.  They  work  hard.  They  plod  on 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year 
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_ the  most  patient,  untireable,  and  per¬ 
severing  of  human  animals.  There  is 
not  an  hour  of  a  single  day  in  the  year 
during  which  they  rest.  It  would  as¬ 
tonish  the  English  common  people  to 
see  the  intense  labor  with  which  they 
earn  their  firewood.”  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  above  was  a  passage 
from  Karl  Marx,  describing  the  misery 
of  the  ”  white  slaves”  of  capital.  It  is 
not.  It  is  taken,  with  merely  the  sen¬ 
timental  padding  omitted,  from  an  ac¬ 
count  Quoted  by  Mill  as  a  show  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  happy  condition  of  a  German 
peasant  proprietor. 

And  now  we  may  return  with  a  fresh 
set  of  illustrations,  from  the  question 
of  the  natural  bondage  of  Labor  to  the 
question  of  the  natural  products  of  La¬ 
bor.  The  scanty  amount  wrung  from 
the  soil  by  the  German  peasant  is  a 
good  living. example  of  what  Labor  it¬ 
self  produces.  Other  examples  are  the 
village  boot-maker,  who  works  for  him¬ 
self  and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  ; 
and  the  old  cotton-spinners  and  weavers, 
who  worked  in  their  own  cottages. 
Both  these  last  are  cited  by  the  Fabian 
essayists  as  types  of  the  position  of  la¬ 
borers,  when  not  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  profit-mongering  and  plundering 
employer.  That  under  the  dominion 
of  the  employer  their  gross  product  is 
increased  is  too  well  known  to  require 
rcassertion  here  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  that  not  only  is  the  gross 
product  increased,  but  that  what  the 
laborer  himself  receives  is  increased 
also.  A  weaver,  in  the  good  old  days 
to  which  the  Fabian  essayists  refer — a 
weaver  who  represented  Labor  not  in 
bondage  to  Ability — earned,  according 
to  Arthur  Young,  seven  and  sixpence  a 
week.  A  weaver  in  a  modern  cotton- 
mill  earns  thirty  shillings. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  pursue  this 
subject  further  ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that 
there  are  ample  means  of  verifying  the 

{iractical  reality  of  the  fact  that  the 
jabor  of  the  many,  as  apart  from  the 
Ability  of  the  minority,  creates  but  a 
small  part  of  our  existing  national  in¬ 
come  ;  that  the  national  income  rises 
with  the  increased  application  and  in¬ 
creased  eflBcacy  of  Ability  ;  and  that  if 
Ability  is  unauly  hampered,  or  suffers 
a  reduction  in  force  by  a  reduction  of 


its  natural  incentives,  the  national  in¬ 
come  is  capable  of  indefinite  shrinkage. 

When  once  this  truth  is  plainly  stated 
it  becomes  impossible  for  even  the  So¬ 
cialists  themselves  to  deny  it.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  implicit  in  their  teachings  ;  and 
it  is  unconsciously  acknowledged  by 
every  one  of  the  Fabian  essayists.  The 
State,  according  to  their  view,  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  sole  employer  ;  but  the  State, 
to  fulfil  this  function,  will  be  obliged 
gradually  to  enlist  in  its  service  all  the 
Ability  now  in  the  service  of  private 
enterprise  ;  and  on  the  efficiency  of  this 
Ability,  under  new  conditions,  will  de¬ 
pend  whether  there  will  be  as  much  to 
distribute  among  the  laborers,  when  la¬ 
bor  takes  nearly  the  whole,  as  there  is 
now,  when  it  takes  only  a  part. 

So  far  as  the  question  oi  men  “  sell¬ 
ing  themselves  into  bondage”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Socialism  would  make  no  change 
whatever.  If  a  man  who  has  no  land, 
who  lives  only  on  wages,  and  who  has 
nothing  to  separate  himself  from  star¬ 
vation  but  the  sale  of  his  labor — if  such 
a  man  is  a  white  slave  now,  the  bulk  of 
the  community  under  Socialism  would 
be  white  slaves  still,  and  slaves  with  no 
chance  of  ever  attaining  freedom.  The 
three  cardinal  doctrines  enforced  by  all 
the  Fabian  essayists  are,  first,  that  no 
man  must  be  alowed  to  own  any  of  the 
means  of  production  ;  secondly,  that  he 
shall  own,  but  own  only,  his  wages,  and 
the  articles  of  consumption  he  can  buy 
with  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  without 
labor  a  man  will  get  no  wages  at  all, 
and  that  if,  as  one  of  the  Fabian  essay¬ 
ists  says,  “  he  choose  not  to  work  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  starvation.” 

So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  community 
goes.  Socialism  does  not  even  promise 
any  change,  except  in  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  particulars.  One  is  that,  no  matter 
how  fast  population  increases,  the  State 
will  be  able  to  find  productive  labor  for 
all.  The  other  is,  that  their  labor  will 
be  rewarded  by  increased  wages. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be 
enough  for  me  here  to  say  that  there  is 
in  the  Socialistic  scheme  no  hint  of  any 
new  power  or  principle  by  which  a  So¬ 
cialistic  State  would  be  better  enabled 
to  solve  the  problem  of  finding  produc¬ 
tive  Labor  for  all  than  the  private  cap¬ 
italist  is.  A  Socialistic  State  could 
easily  waste  the  savings  of  the  country 
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in  setting  men  to  useless  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  labor  ;  but  how  to  make  pro¬ 
ductive  labor,  on  one  narrow  portion  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  keep  pace  with  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants  is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  if  at  all, 
not  by  the  State  as  the  State,  but  by 
the  State  as  a  body  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  individuals  endowed  with 
rare  industrial  genius — the  genius  that 
is  able  to  wrest  new  secrets  from  Nature 
and  discover  new  industries  or  new 
methods  of  industry.  To  say  that  the 
State,  as  the  State,  would  be  able  to  do 
this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  State 
could  discover  a  new  star. 

Next  as  to  the  question  of  increased 
wages — an  increased  reward  for  Labor 
— this  point  can  be  dealt  with  very 
briefly  and  simply.  The  Fabian  essay¬ 
ists,  as  has  been  said,  calculate  that 
were  Socialism  realized  to-day  the  State 
would  have  an  annual  fund  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  at  its  disposal,  taken  from 
the  present  possessing  classes,  and  that 
this  would  be  available  for  division 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  wage-earn¬ 
ers.  These  Utopian  financiers,  how¬ 
ever,  forget  that,  as  Mr.  Giffen  pointed 
out,  two  hundred  millions  of  this  rep¬ 
resents  capitalized  savings,  and  that, 
unless  the  productive  powers  of  the 
community  are  to  decline,  this  saving 
would  still  have  to  be  made.  The  wage- 
earners  could  not  have  it  to  spend  as 
private  income.  The  five  hundred  mill¬ 
ions,  therefore,  shrink  to  three  hun¬ 
dred,  which  would  have  to  be  divided 
among  some  thirty-three  million  per¬ 
sons,*  and  which  would  yield  them  a 
bonus  per  head  of  three-and-sixpence 
per  week. 

So.  much,  then,  for  what  Socialism, 
according  to  the  figures  quoted  by  So¬ 
cialists,  could  do  for  the  people  gener¬ 
ally,  even  if  we  accept  their  own  pre¬ 
mises.  But  in  their  premises  the  most 
important  question  oi  all  is  neglected. 
They  assume  this  five  hundred  million 
of  annual  income  as  a  natural  product. 


*  In  this  oalonlation  abont  five  million  per¬ 
sons  are  dednoted  from  the  total  population, 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  State  Employers 
of  Labor  and  their  families.  If  this  number 
is  thought  too  large,  it  is  easy  to  alter  the  cal¬ 
culation,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
laborers,  in  which  case  the  increment  of  wages 
will  be  even  less  than  what  is  above  stated. 
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inevitably  resulting  from  the  exertions 
of  a  population  of  thirty-eight  million 
people.  But  let  them  look  back  only  a 
few  decades — let  them  look  back  onl^ 
to  the  time  of  the  first  great  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  find  that  even  at  that 
recent  date,  had  the  population  then 
been  as  great  as  it  is  now,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  sum  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  If  the  actual  wage  earning 
population  at  that  time  had  received 
the  same  wages  per  head  they  receive 
now,  the  entire  national  income  would 
have  been  more  than  swallowed  up  in 
paying  them,  and  the  Socialists  would 
have  found  no  surplus  remaining  at  all. 
The  entire  fund  then,  with  which  they 
propose  to  deal,  is  practically  a  growth 
of  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  come  to 
be  produced  only  through  a  series  of 
very  complicated  circumstances  and  the 
play  of  intricate  forces  ;  and  were  these 
interfered  with  the  millions  would  at 
once  dwindle  and  disappear.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  the  product,  not  of  the 
labor  which  we  may  always  count  on  to 
exert  itself,  and  “  to  breed  like  rab¬ 
bits,”  but  of  the  Ability  of  the  “  scarce 
brains,  which  are  not  the  least  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  capricious  gifts,”  and  which  may 
cease  to  exert  themselves  any  day  if 
they  are  not  appropriately  stimulated. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  point  of  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  Socialism  and 
the  existing  system.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  necessity  of  men  selling  themselves 
for  wages,  and  working  at  the  bidding 
of  industrial  superiors.  Socialism  will 
make  no  difference,  except  that  it  will 
arm  every  director  of  industry  with  the 
powers  of  a  State  official.  Its  funda¬ 
mental  peculiarity  is  that  it  will  take 
from  the  men  of  Ability  the  larger  part 
of  what  they  produce,  and  yet  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  produce  it 
just  the  same.  Every  stimulus  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  exertion  will  be  annihilated. 
The  “  scarce  brains”  who  will  still  have 
to  wield  capital  are  to  be  released  alike 
from  all  the  penalties  of  failure  and 
nearly  all  the  rewards  of  success — from 
the  penalties  of  failure,  because  the  cap¬ 
ital  will  not  be  their  own  ;  and  from 
the  rewards  of  success,  because,  as  the 
Fabians  distinctlv  say,  a  graduated  in¬ 
come-tax  would  always  be  held  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
from  every  industrial  genius  everything 
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that  he  produces  annually  above  the 
value  of  £800. 

The  Fabian  essayists  will  at  once  say 
No  to  this.  They  will  say,  and  with 
erfect  truth,  that  all  through  their 
ook  they  draw  a  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  wages  that  will  be  paid  to 
Ability,  and  the  interest  on  capital,  or 
that  part  of  the  product  which  now 
goes  to  a  man  as  owner  of  the  means  of 
production.  To  own  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  say  the  Socialists — and  no  one 
insists  on  this  truth  more  logically  and 
lucidly  than  they  do — is  necessarily  to 
receive  interest,  on  account  of  the  use 
made  of  them  ;  and  it  is  mainly,  they 
say,  in  the  shape  of  interest  that  the 
money  goes  away,  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  Socialism  to  give  back  to  La¬ 
bor.  Therefore,  all  that  the  Socialistic 
State  will  do  is,  they  contend,  not  to 
rob  Ability,  but  merely  to  resume  pos¬ 
session  of  the  materials  through  which 
Ability  operates. 

The  confusion  of  thought  implied  in 
this  reasoning  is  astonishing.  In  the 
first  place,  if  interest,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  can  be  said  to  be  a  robbery 
from  anybody,  it  is  obviously  a  robbery 
not  from  Labor,  but  from  Ability  ;  since 
it  is  a  point  admitted,  by  even  the  So¬ 
cialists  themselves,  that  it  is  only  Abil¬ 
ity,  or  “  the  scarce  brains,”  that  can 
manipulate  the  means  of  production,  as 
they  now  are,  to  advantage.  1  shall  re¬ 
cur  to  this  point  presently  ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  the  point  that 
it  is  really  important  to  notice.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  means  of 
production,  as  they  exist  to-day  in  this 
country,  are  themselves  the  production 
of  Ability.  Their  estimated  value  is 
about  ten  thousand  millions  ;  and  of 
these  ten  thousand  millions,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  have  been  created  since 
the  year  1800.  Socialists  talk  of  them 
as  if  they  were  indestructible  gifts  of 
Nature,  which  had  always  existed,  and 
which  could  never  be  destroyed,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  tricks  ,we  played  with  them. 
They  talk  of  them  as  if  they  were  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  natural  qualities  of 
the  soil ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
Fabian  essayists  constantly  speaking  of 
the  State  resuming  its  mediaeval  rights 
to  them.  They  might  just  as  well  talk 
of  the  State  resuming  its  mediaeval 
rights  to  the  last  picture  painted  by  Sir 


Frederic  Leighton.  The  Fabian  phrase 
is  plausible  only  with  regard  to  laud  ;* 
and  no  doubt  it  might  be  possible  to 
organize  a  new  community  in  which 
the  State  should  be  the  owner  of  cer¬ 
tain  rights  in  the  soil.  But  in  any  old 
and  highly  cultivated  country,  the  soil 
is  a  kind  of  centaur,  the  body  of  which 
is  land,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
capital.  Even  as  it  is,  the  land  of  this 
country  forms,  in  point  of  value,  only 
one  seventh  part  of  the  total  means  of 
production  ;  and  if  we  deduct  the  value 
that  Capital  and  Ability  have  added  to 
it,  it  would  not  count  for  so  much  as 
one  tenth.  Virtually,  then,  those 
means  of  production  in  which  Socialists 
say  the  State  is  to  resume  its  mediaeval 
rights,  are  means  of  production  the 
very  existence  of  which  were  hardly 
dreamed  of  even  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  They  are  the  artificial  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  present  century — the  prod¬ 
uct,  roughly  speaking,  of  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  able  men — the  grandfathers 
and  the  fathers  of  the  men  who  now 
possess  it,  and  of  these  living  able  men 
themselves,  who  have  created  more  than 
a  fifth  part  of  it ;  and  to  whose  con- 


*  I  nm  compelled  here  to  criticise  briefly  in 
a  foot-note  a  point  which  on  some  other  oc¬ 
casion  I  hope  to  deal  with  at  length.  The 
Fabian  programme  as  to  the  Socialization  of 
land  is  as  follows.  Let  ns  divide,  for,  sim¬ 
plicity’s  sake,  the  various  qualities  of  soils  in 
a  county  into  two  classes.  A  man’s  labor  on 
soil  of  the  first  class  yields  let  ns  say,  £150  a 
year  ;  a  similar  man’s  labor  on  soil  of  second 
class  yields  £50  a  year.  Thus  if  the  soil  were 
owned  by  the  cultivators,  the  first  man,  owing 
to  no  extra  effort  of  his  own,  would  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  an  extra  £100  a  year.  The 
Fabians  tell  ns  that  the  Socialistic  State  would 
take  this  £100  a  year  from  the  first  man,  and 
divide  it  between  the  two.  the  result  being 
that  each  would  have  £100  They  entirely 
fail  to  perceive  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  at  once  introduce  into  the  Socialistic 
State  all  the  seeds  of  the  deadliest  industrial 
warfare.  For  let  ns  assume  (as  the  Fabians  do 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of  ar¬ 
gument)  that  all  the  best  land  is  occupied 
first.  We  have  then  a  class  of  cultivators  who 
all  have  £150  a  year ;  but  the  moment,  with 
the  growth  of  population,  the  inferior  soil  is 
occupied,  every  new  cultivator  inflicts  a  direct 
injury  on  the  old,  making  him  poorer  by  ex¬ 
acting  some  part  of  his  income.  Every  culti¬ 
vator,  therefore,  of  any  acre  of  inferior  land, 
would  be  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cultivator 
of  superior  land,  and  it  would  thus  be  the 
direct  interest  of  the  latter  to  prevent  inferior 
soils  being  cultivated  at  all. 
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stant  exertion  it  is  alone  due  that  the 
whole  is  not  dissipated.  These  means 
of  production,  in  other  words,  are  the 
savings  from  the  private  incomes  cre¬ 
ated  by  able  men  ;  and  one  of  their 
main  motives  in  creating  these  incomes 
has  been  the  desire  to  capitalize  a  part 
of  them  into  means  of  future  produc¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  this  should  yield, 
either  to  themselves  or  their  families, 
these  very  millions  on  which  Socialism 
desires  to  seize. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  case  which 
the  Fabian  essayists  suggest — the  case 
of  an  able  man,  who,  because  his  abil¬ 
ity  is  a  social  necessity,  will  be  able  to 
command,  they  estimate,  about  £800  a 
year.  Such  a  man  would,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  motive,  be  able  to  save  annually, 
say,  £700.  If  he  does  this  from  the 
age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  he  will 
be  the  owner  of  £7,000,  which,  if  man¬ 
aged  by  himself,  will,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  system,  bring  him  in  some  £700  an¬ 
nually.  He  will  now  be  able  to  save 
£1,400  a  year  ;  and  if  he  does  this  for 
another  ten  years,  he  will  have  saved  at 
the  end  at  least  £14,000  more,  and  then 
be  the  owner  of  £21,000,  which  will 
bring  him  in  some  £2,000  annually. 
At  this  juncture,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  sell  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  developed  to  some  other 
man  of  Ability,  and  be  able  at  forty- 
five  to  retire  as  a  leisured  man  At  all 
events,  he  will  be  master  of  an  income 
which  is  the  result  of  his  past  exer¬ 
tions,  and  is  independent  of  his  present 
exertions,  and  which  he  will  be  able  to 
leave  to  his  wife  or  children.  He  will 
have  created  in  the  shape,  let  us  say, 
of  a  factory  or  printing  works,  an  in¬ 
animate  co-worker  with  Living  Ability 
and  Labor  ;  and  as  the  owner  of  it,  he 
will  command  a  share  of  the  product 
which  it  helps  to  produce,  just  as  he 
would  were  it  some  colossal  horse  which 
he  had  constructed  and  endowed  with 
life,  and  let  out  for  hire.  Such  is  the 
process  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
existing  means  of  production  have  come 
into  existence,  and  are  kept  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Thus  interest  is  just  as  much 
the  product  of  Ability  as  are  the  wages 
of  superintendence  or  management ; 
and  it  has  been  only  for  the  sake  of  en¬ 
joying  this  product  that  Ability  has  ex¬ 
erted  itself  to  increase  the  means  of  pro- 
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duction.  It  is  indeed  Ability’s  indirect 
product ;  but  it  is  the  product  for  the 
sake  of  which  Ability  mainly  exerts 
itself. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  such  is 
the  case,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
conditions  of  our  man  with  £800  a  year 
—the  maximum  —  under  Socialism. 
The  moment  he  can  command  this  sal¬ 
ary  from  the  Socialistic  State,  every 
motive  to  exert  himself  further  is  gone. 
Let  him  develop  and  apply  his  genius 
to  never  such  good  purpose,  let  him 
multiply  wealth  by  the  use  of  his 
“  scarce  brains”  to  never  so  great  an 
extent,  he  will  be  creating  these  new 
products  only  to  have  them  swept  away 
from  him  by  the  collector  of  income- 
tax,  who  will  be  watching  him  as  though 
he  were  a  public  enemy.  But  not  only 
will  every  motive  to  produce  more  bo 
annihilated  ;  what  is  of  yet  greater  im¬ 
portance,  every  motive  to  save— or,  in 
other  words,  to  increase  the  means  of 
production— will  be  annihilated  like¬ 
wise.  He  will  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
£800  a  year  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he 
spends  it  on  wine,  on  plum-cake,  or  on 
neckties  ;  but  if,  instead  of  spending 
£700  a  year  on  these,  he  should  wish  to 
spend  it  on  the  construction  of  some 
improved  printing-press,  the  Socialistic 
State  would  say  to  him,  “  By  all  means 
do  so  if  you  like  ;  but  the  moment  it  is 
finished  we  shall  confiscate  it ;  and 
whoever  gets  any  benefit  from  it,  you, 
at  all  events,  shall  get  none.”  The 
Fabian  essayists  distinctly  say  that  any 
property,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  any  rent  to 
its  owner,  must,  on  Socialistic  princi- 
les,  be  ruthlessly  taken  away  from 
im.* 


*  One  of  the  Fabian  esisayists  gives  as  an 
example  of  rent  yielding  property  some  great 
picture  by  Raphael ;  and  points  out  with 
great  clearness,  that  if  such  a  treasure  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  the  property  of  an  individual,  noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  the  owner’s  deriving  a  rent 
from  exhibiting  it.  The  writer  naively  hints 
a  doubt  whether  any  men  exist  who  would  be 
really  selfish  enough  even  to  wish  to  call  such 
a  picture  their  own  ;  but  oddly  enough  he 
forgets  to  consider  the  case,  not  of  a  man  who 
accidentally  owns  an  ancient  masterpiece,  but 
of  a  living  artist  who  produces  masterpieces 
himself.  If  we  accept  a  picture  as  represent¬ 
ing  rent  yielding  property,  what  concerns  ns 
as  economists  is  the  production  of  new  pic¬ 
tures,  rather  than  the  inheritance  of  old  ;  and, 
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It  will  be  thus  seen  that  Socialism  is 
a  war  upon  two  things — first,  on  every 
motive  to  increase  tlie  gross  products 
of  the  community,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fund  out  of  which  alone  capital  can 
be  saved  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  every 
motive  to  save  it.  So  far  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  translate  into  figures  the  pro¬ 
gramme  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  and  his  friends,  Ability  is  to  be 
robbed  of  about  half  of  the  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  which  it  produces 
annually  by  its  direct  action,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  which  it  produces  by  its  indi¬ 
rect  action  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  of 
the  fraction  of  its  products  that  would 
be  left  to  it,  it  is  to  be  jealously  and 
forcibly  prevented  from  making  that 
use— namely,  saving  and  investment — 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  energetic 
men,  gives  it  its  greatest  value.  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  denounces  “  the  freedom 
to  privately  appropriate  the  means  of 
production,”  forgetting  that  the  means 
of  production  are  the  personal  product 
of  the  Ability  of  the  appro  printers,  and 
that  what  he  calls  appropriation  is 
merely  a  man’s  keeping  what  he  has 
made,  and  putting  it  to  the  use  for 
which  ho  has  made  it ;  and  he  speaks 
lightly  of  the  ease  with  which  these 
”  appropriators”  could  be  “expropri¬ 
ated  by  the  community.”  He  might 
just  as  well  speak  of  the  ease  with 
which  we  could  cut  a  laborer’s  throat, 
and  then  argue  as  if  the  man  would  go 
on  laboring. 

Here  we  have  the  one  peculiar  doc¬ 
trine  on  which  Socialism  rests,  and 
wliich  alone  fundamentally  divides  it 
from  all  other  systems.  It  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  Ability  will  continue  to  exert 
itself  as  heretofore,  when  almost  every 

according  to  the  SocinlistH,  if  some  iState  ser¬ 
vant  happened  also  to  be  a  great  artist,  he 
need  only  employ  his  leisure  in  painting  pio- 
tnres  great  cnongh  to  make  the  pnblic  anzions 
to  1  )ok  at  them,  and  the  State  would  swoop 
down  on  them,  and  seize  them  as  if  they  were 
smuggled  brandy.  A  great  artist  is  indeed 
the  one  kind  of  producer  who  might  occasion¬ 
ally  be  found  willing  to  produce  under  such 
conditions  ;  but  even  among  artists  this  would 
occur  but  seldom  ;  while  among  no  other  kind 
of  producer  would  it  occur  at  aU.  A  man  may 
be  willing  to  produce  something  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  it  away  ;  but  be  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  anything  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
be  forcibly  taken  sway. 


motive  to  exertion  is  taken  away  from 
it.  Socialism,  no  doubt,  has  many 
other  peculiarities  ;  but  these  are  sec¬ 
ondary  and  incidental,  and  they  are  all 
derived  from  this.  If  any  one  doubts 
that  such  is  really  the  case,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Fabian  essayists  contain  all 
the  materials  for  showing  him  that  it  is 
so.  Almost  every  one  of  the  writers, 
unconsciously  but  continually,  is  ac- 
kuowledging  that  the  bulk  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  wealth  is  the  product  of  Ability, 
not  Labor  —  of  the  few,  not  of  the 
many  ;  and  that  were  the  exertions  of 
the  few  hampered  or  weakened,  the 
wealth  which  the  Socialists  would  dis¬ 
tribute  would  cease  to  exist  at  all. 

The  Essayists  constantly  endeavor  to 
hide  this  fact  from  their  eyes  by  trying 
to  persuade  themselves  that,  %  some 
unanalyzed  process,  the  powers  of  Abil¬ 
ity  are  diffusing  themselves  among  the 
community  generally  ;  and  they  sup¬ 
port  this  contention  %  observing  that 
capital  now  is  not  usually  manipulated 
by  the  men  who  own  it,  but  by  salaried 
managers,  who  do  all  the  work  of  Abil¬ 
ity — managers  who  can  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  salary  of  £800  a  year  ;  and 
they  point  in  especial  to  the  formation 
of  trusts,  and  the  grouping  of  many 
capitals  under  one  central  management. 
But  the  puerility  of  these  arguments  is 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  book. 
Do  Mr.  Webb  and  his  friends  think  that 
the  powers  which  introduced  steam,  for 
instance,  are  represented  by  a  manager 
at  £800  a  year  ?  Do  the  shareholders 
in  a  Transatlantic  steamship  company 
hire  'this  marvellous  being,  tell  him 
that  they  want  a  ship  which  will  go  in 
less  than  six  days  to  America  ;  and  do 
they  wake  up  presently  and  find  the 
City  of  Paris  on  the  Clyde  ?  Did  the 
community  —  the  social  body  —  feel  a 
wish  for  electric  lighting,  for  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  the  phonograph,  and  ^ive  a 
manager  £800  a  year,  and  tell  him  to 
produce  these  things  ?  The  Fabian  es¬ 
sayists  are  even  more  unfortunate  in 
their  examples  than  in  their  theory  ; 
for,  having  pointed  to  the  American 
trust  companies  as  the  great  classical 
example  oi  how  the  profitable  manage¬ 
ment  of  capital  may  oe  divorced  from 
any  direct  and  ^rsonal  interest  in  it, 
they  admit  incidentally  that  the  most 
important  trust  of  all — namely,  the 
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Standard  Oil  Trust — “  is  controlled  by 
nine  men  owning  a  majority  of  the 
stock.” 

I  have  no  space,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  this  matter.  I  return  to  the 
broad  statement  made  above —namely, 
that  it  can  be  logically  demonstrated, 
even  from  the  admissions  of  the  Fabian 
essayists  themselves,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  modern  world 
IS  actually  the  product  of  a  minority  of 
able  men,  and  would  dwindle  in  pro 
portion  as  the  exertions  of  these  were 
relaxed ;  and  the  sole  fundamental 
change  Socialism  proposes  to  introduce 
is  to  rob  them  of  every  motive  for  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  one-ninth  part  of  it. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  Ability  would 
continue  to  exert  itself  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  man 
is  impossible  to  argue  with.  Indeed, 
the  Fabian  volume  itself  is  full  of  inci¬ 
dental  admissions,  with  regard  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  which  themselves  prove 
how  absurd  such  a  view  is.  But  a  far 
more  forcible  answer  to  it  than  any  ar¬ 
gument  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
could  Ability  be  secured  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  question,  the  whole  State 
would  have  become  Socialistic  long  ago, 
by  a  spontaneous  aud  inevitable  process. 
According  to  Mr.  George  Howell,  the 
aggregate  revenue  of  the  trade  unions 
of  this  kingdom  ten  years  ago  amount¬ 
ed  to  two  millions  a  year  ;  and  the 
amount  by  this  time  is  most  probably 
larger.  If  then  Ability  is  to  be  had  for 
next  to  nothing — if  the  highest  pro¬ 
ductive  genius  can  be  secured  for  £800, 
which  is  not  much  in  excess  of  what 
Mr.  Pickard  receives  for  organizing 
strikes,  why  do  not  the  unions  become 
their  own  employers  ?  They  could,  of 
couree,  begin  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  only  ;  but  they  could  begin  on  a 
scale  that  would  be  large  compared  to 
that  of  a  private  firm ;  and  if  they  made 
profits  as  rapidly  as  they  imagine  the 
employers  make  them,  their  capital 
would  go  on  increasing  year  by  year, 
aud  their  business  would  extend  with 
an  ever-increasing  celerity.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Socialism  would  show  all  the 
world  their  soundness  by  their  success  ; 
and  Socialism  in  the  course  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  would  have  destroyed  individual¬ 
ism,  not  by  attacking  it,  but  by  doing 
its  work  better,  in  precisely  the  same 
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way  as  railways  destroyed  coaches. 
Again,  why  do  not  the  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties  do  the  same  thing  ?  Here  again 
there  is  ample  capital.  These  societies 
owned  between  them  in  1891  more  than 
sixteen  million  pounds,  and  in  1892 
more  than  seventeen  millions.  And 
what  do  they  do  with  it  ?  In  1891 
they  had  invested  three  eighths  of  it  in 
individualistic  enterprise  ;  and  of  their 
increased  capital  in  the  year  following 
they  had  similarly  invested  a  yet  greater 
proportion.  They  have  at  this  moment 
more  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
capital  thus  invested.  Of  the  capital 
which  they  employ  themselves,  about 
92  per  cent  is  employed,  not  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  in  what  the  Socialists  call 
joint-stock  shop  keeping.  The  crucial 

froblem  is  the  problem  of  production, 
f  it  is  possible  to  secure  Ability,  under 
conditions  designed  especially  to  mulct 
it  of  the  larger  part  of  what  it  pro¬ 
duces,  why  do  not  these  societies  use 
all  these  millions  in  production  ? 

If  ever  there  was  an  opening  ready 
for  them — for  them  and  the  trade 
unions  between  them— there  is,  on  their 
own  showing,  an  opening  now.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands — so  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  unionists  tell  us — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  fellow-workmeu 
without  employment.  Why  do  not  the 
unionists  and  the  co-operators  them¬ 
selves  employ  them — the  one  with  their 
annual  revenue  of  two  millions,  the 
other  with  their  capital  of  nearly  seven 
millions,  now  invested  in  non-socialistic 
enterprise?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Neither  of  these  bodies  can  employ 
either  the  unemployed  or  themselves, 
because  to  employ  successfully  Ability 
is  the  prime  requisite— and  ability  of  a 
very  high  order  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  such  Ability  on  the  Socialistic 
terms. 

The  very  existence  of  an  unemployed 
class,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
that  Socialism  is  required,  is  a  proof 
that  we  require  yet  rarer  Ability,  a  yet 
more  strongly  stimulated  individual¬ 
ism.  Let  a  new  Arkwright,  a  new 
Watt,  or  a  genius  who  will  do  for  Brit¬ 
ish  agriculture  what  these  men  did  for 
manufacture,  make  his  appearance  ;  in 
short,  let  the  multiplication  of  Ability 
merely  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  an  unemployed  class 
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(other  than  criminals  and  drunkards, 
and  exceptionally  worthless  persons) 
will  be  an  impossibility.  Does  the  bit¬ 
terest  opponent  of  the  private  capitalist 
imagine  that  if  the  wit  of  man  was  able 
to  devise  means  by  which  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  the  present  unem¬ 
ployed  could  be  set  to  produce  anything 
which  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
recognize  as  exchangeable  wealth — does 
any  one  imagine  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  labor  of  the  unemployed 
would  have  to  go  begging,  and  tl>at 
eager  employers  would  not  ratber  be 
competing  for  it?  No  doubt  the  State, 
as  it  is,  may  support  these  men,  by  find¬ 
ing  for  them  unremunerative  labor,  and 
thus  trenching  on  the  savings  of  the 
country  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  disguised 
charity,  and  is  no  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  problem  is,  how  to  make 
the  labor  of  the  unemployed  as  efficient 
and  as  wealth-producing  as  that  of  the' 
mass  of  their  fellows.  And  this  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  by  indus¬ 
trial  Ability  only.  The  Socialists  would 
encourage  Ability  by  robbing  it  of  all 
its  products.  What  is  really  wanted — if 
anything  new  is  wanted — is  rather  that 
the  State  should  offer  it  an  additional 
bonus. 


So  much,  then,  for  Socialism  as  an 
analysis  of  the  process  of  production. 
I  propose  on  another  occasion  to  con¬ 
sider  the  view  of  its  historical  evolution, 
and  its  progress  in  recent  times,  and  at 
the  present  moment,  as  given  by  the 
Fabian  essayists,  and  to  show  that  in 
every  one  of  their  generalizations  they 
are  altogether  mistaken.  I  shall  show 
that  while  when  they  are  analyzing  So¬ 
cialism  they  use  the  word  in  one  sense, 
when  they  are  dealing  with  history  they 
use  it  in  two  totally  different  senses — 
not  only  different  from,  but  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  the  first.  Finally,  having  shown 
the  falsehoods  and  confusions  contained 
in  the  Socialistic  contribution  to  eco¬ 
nomics,  I  shall  endeavor  to  sum  up  the 
valuable  truths  contained  in  it ;  to  show 
that  the  proper  place  for  these  is  in 
what — in  a  broad  and  social,  as  distinct 
from  a  party  sense — may  be  called  the 
system  of  Conservatism  ;  and  to  show 
how  the  defenders  of  this  system  may 
be  able,  by  a  fuller  understanding  of  it, 
to  speak  to  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and 
the  nopes  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  which  the  voice  of  Socialism 
will  bo  merely  a  penny  whistle. — Fort^ 
nightly  Revieio. 
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Recent  political  events  have  once 
more  brought  into  prominence  that 
question  of  such  perennial  interest, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Let  us  see  what  are  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  which  the  Upper 
House  is  composed  ;  what  is  its  position 
as  a  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  what 
are  its  relations  to  the  other  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  that  we  may  be  able  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  Second  Chamber 
should  be  “  mended  or  ended.” 

If  a  member  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  were  asked  by  what  right 
he  sat  and  voted  and  helped  to  govern 
this  country,  he  would  answer,  by  the 
right  of  the  free  choice  of  this  or  that 
constituency.  Were  the  same  question 
ut  to  a  peer,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
e  would  reply  that  he  sat  and  voted  in 
Nkw  Siam. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


the  Upper  House  because  his  ancestors 
sat  and  voted  for  so  many  generations 
before  him.  Suppose,  for  argument’s 
sake,  we  make  the  considerable  admis¬ 
sion  that  this  man’s  ancestors  by  reason 
of  personal  fitness,  or  as  a  reward  for 
eminent  services,  were  justly  entitled  to 
so  high  a  distinction,  we  have  still  to 
consider  the  claims  of  their  descendants. 

The  best  advocates  of  the  hereditary 
right  to  rule  rest  their  case  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  fitness  from  father  to  son. 
Now  this  transmission,  as  a  rule,  not 
merely  of  general  ability,  but  also  of 
special  faculty,  proves  a  great  deal  too 
much.  This  natural  law  which  we  share 
with  the  lower  animals  cannot  be  made 
to  narrow  itself  even  for  patrician  pur¬ 
poses  into  the  notion  that  all  the  fitness 
oecomes  concentrated  in  the  eldest  son, 
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and  that  even  his  fitness  does  not  arrive 
at  maturity  until  his  father’s  death, 
when  the  hereditary  riglit  to  govern  is 
handed  down  to  him  along  with  the 
patrimonial  acres  and  the  family  plate. 
Here,  you  observe,  the  argument 
squints  horribly.  This  right  to  rule  by 
hereditary  fitness  if  consistently  carried 
out,  would  require  that  all  the  sons  of 
peers,  when  of  age,  should  sit  with  their 
lathers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
multiplication  of  peers  by  this  simple 
and  natural  method  would  have  one 
great  advantage,  in  dispensing  with  the 
very  delicate  duty  of  making  so  many 
new  creations.  Then  would  the  “  blue 
blood”  be  free  from  the  taint  of  any 
muddier  mixture. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  all  the  sons 
of  a  peer  could  not  possibly  maintain 
the  dignity  and  position  necessary  to  a 
member  of  this  august  assembly. 
Here,  you  observe,  a  new  element  comes 
in.  Fitness,  hereditary  fitness  even, 
is  not  sufficient  title  to  govern  without 
a  certain  income  of  nobody  knows  how 
much  ;  although  it  is  notorious  that 
many  peers  who  have  squandered  their 
inheritance  on  riotous  living,  still  re¬ 
tain  their  right  to  rule,  as  well  as  their 
children  after  them.  The  fact  is  that 
this  plea  for  hereditary  rulers,  although 
nominally  resting  upon  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  fitness  to  govern,  really  indicates 
a  lack  of  faith  in  this  natural  sequence, 
which  needs  no  such  artificial  but¬ 
tresses.  The  chief  result  of  this  system 
is  to  enable  the  worthless  sons  of  peers 
to  trade  upon  the  reputation  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  exercise  a  power  as 
legislators  to  which  their  personal  char¬ 
acter  plainly  shows  they  are  not  entitled  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  able  and 
worthy  sons  of  a  nobleman  have  no  diffi- 
culty  in  securing  by  election  seats  in 
the  National  Councils  without  the  aid 
of  any  such  artificial  law  of  legislative 
primogeniture. 

If  any  one  claimed  admission  to  mem¬ 
bership  say  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or 
the  Royal  Society,  or  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  S  urgeons,  not  upon  grounds  of 
personal  fitness,  but  on  the  merits,  real 
or  visionary,  of  some  ancestor,  he  would 
be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Lunacy.  Yet  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  plea  which  is  seriously  urged 
by  men,  otherwise  quite  sane,  who  claim 
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the  right  by  birth  to  control  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  British  Empire. 

Leaving  the  hereditary  division  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  take  a  somewhat 
numerous  section  of  the  remainder,  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  talents  req¬ 
uisite  in  the  commander  of  an  army 
and  the  admiral  of  a  fieet  are  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
a  successful  legislator.  The  rules  of  po¬ 
litical  life  are  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  strictness  of  discipline  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  military  life,  and  the  auto¬ 
cratic  government  of  the  camp  is  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  in  the  Commons  and  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  The  general  is  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand  his  men,  while  the  politician  is 
expected  to  convince  his  followers. 
The  soldier’s  weapon  is  brute-force,  cut¬ 
ting  every  knot  with  his  sword,  while 
the  statesman’s  only  power  is  persua¬ 
sion,  settling  every  question  by  appeals 
to  reason,  history,  and  experience. 
This  very  marked  distinction  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  person  of 
the  greatest  soldier  of  this  age,  who  be¬ 
came  about  the  worst  statesman  who 
ever  tried  to  govern  England.  Wel¬ 
lington’s  reputation  would  have  stood 
higher  to-day  had  he  stuck  to  the  art 
of  war  and  never  meddled  and  muddled 
in  politics. 

These  men  richly  deserve  the  very 
highest  honors  for  their  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  country ;  let  them  be  made 
“  A  marquis,  duke,  and  a’  that,” 

but  why  associate  with  these  distinc¬ 
tions  duties  as  legislators  which  there  is 
not  the  least  likelihood  they  possess 
any  fitness  ito  discharge. 

The  same  objection,  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  perhaps,  applies  to  the  bishops, 
and  to  the  very  few  men  who  have  been 
raised,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  peerage  for 
mere  literary  and  scientific  distinction. 

We  now  come  to  a  small,  but  by  no 
means  insignificant,  section  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  ex- Chancellors,  Judges  and  ex- 
Judges,  who,  though  few  in  number, 
exert  a  very  powerful  infiuence.  Nearly 
all  students  of  political  philosophy  are 
now  agreed  that  the  legislative  and  ju¬ 
dicial  functions  of  a  nation’s  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  kept  strictly  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other,  in  order 
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that  the  passion  and  excitement  which 
frequently  accompany  the  passing  of  a 
law  may  not  even  appear  to  affect  its 
calm  and  judicial  administration  ;  that 
the  decisions  of  a  judge  may  thus  be  as 
far  as  possible  above  the  suspicion  of 
preference  or  partiality.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  surely  a  mischievous  anomaly 
that  the  very  highest  judicial  authority 
in  the  land  should  be  a  leading  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  his  tenure  of 
office  should  thus  depend  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Ministries.  Further,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  this  coun¬ 
try  consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ex- 
Chancellors,  and  a  few  retired  judges, 
all,  it  may  be,  active  political  partisans. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  these  learned 
gentlemen  seldom  abuse  the  difficult 
position  they  are  permitted  to  occupy. 
There  is  no  argument  that  applies  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Apparently  the  most  plausible  peer¬ 
ages  are  those  of  men  who  have  done 
good  service  in  India  or  one  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  in  the  Commons,  perhaps  in  the 
Cabinet ;  but  when  analyzed,  they  will 
not  stand  the  slightest  scrutiny. 

One  section  of  this  class  consists  of 
able  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  who  have  lost  their  seats  and 
have  no  hope  of  election  elsewhere. 
Now,  when  a  really  distinguished  man, 
from  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fickleness  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  there  is  never  much  difficulty  in 
finding  him  another  seat.  But  if,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  this  fate  is  merely 
the  natural  result  of  his  own  crotchety 
conduct  and  reactionary  opinions,  there 
is  surely  the  strongest  objection  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  permanent  and  irresponsible  legis¬ 
lator  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  that  portion  of  his  countrymen 
who  ought  to  know  him  best,  and  who 
has  been  unable  to  secure  the  suffrages 
of  any  other  constituency. 

The  remainder  of  this  class  consists 
of  ex-Governors  of  colonies  or  depen¬ 
dencies,  ex-Ministers,  ex- Judges,  and 
ex- Members  of  Parliament,  who  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  posts  from  age  or  illness.  Now,  does 
it  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  incapacitated  these 
men  from  discharging  duties  with  which 


long  habits  must  have  made  them 
familiar  should  also  prevent  them  from 
becoming  permanent  legislators,  under¬ 
taking  fresh  work  in  an  unaccustomed 
sphere.  If  we  are  to  have  a  House  of 
Lords,  it  should  not  consist  of  dis¬ 
appointed  and  broken-down,  aged,  and 
infirm  men  ;  it  must  not  be  a  refuge 
for  crotcheteers  or  an  asylum  for  inca- 
pables. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
capable  man  in  the  vigor  of  health  and 
strength,  desirous  of  serving  his  coun¬ 
try  as  a  statesman,  could  commit  the 
folly  of  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  become  a  peer ;  on  the  con  • 
trary,  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in 
the  Upper  House  would  gladly  forfeit 
the  empty  dignity  of  a  seat  in  that 
gilded  chamber  could  they  only  thus 
become  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  gentlemen  once  known 
as  Lords  Cranborne  and  Hartington 
look  back  with  regret  upon  their  so- 
called  elevation,  and  reckon  it  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sacrifice  of  political  influence.* 

William  Pitt,  when  a  boy,  used  to 
say,  “I  am  so  glad  that  I  am  not  the 
eldest  son,  that  I  may  go  down  to  the 
Commons,  like  papa,  and  fight  my  own 
way,”  and  this  preference  remained  un¬ 
altered.  While  lavishly  bestowing 
these  honors  on  others,  he  himself  died 
as  he  had  lived,  plain  W’^illiam  Pitt, 
England’s  great  Commoner.  If  this 
sentiment  was  sound  a  century  ago, 
much  has  happened  since  to  strengthen 
it. 

It  may  be  said  that  occasions  might 
happen  when  the  services  of  those 
specialists  would  be  valuable.  For  in¬ 
stance,  generals  and  admirals,  in  time 
of  war,  the  consideration  of  army  re¬ 
form  and  national  defence  ;  economists 
on  questions  of  taxation,  currency,  and 
finance  ;  medical  and  scientific  men  on 
sanitary  matters  and  poor-law  reform  ; 
judges  in  questions  of  law  ;  the  clergy 


*  Were  there  no  Honse  of  Lords,  the  Com¬ 
mons  wonld  have  retained  for  several  yrars 
more  the  political  genius  and  remarkable  abili¬ 
ties  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  the  practical 
wisdom  and  keen  intelligence  of  Robeit  Lowe. 
Many  men  are  now  tempted  by  the  ease  and 
dignity  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Honse,  to 
abandon  before  their  time  a  position  of  far 
greater  power  and  inflnence. 
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and  schoolmasters  in  matters  of  national 
education.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
ample  means  now  exist  for  utilizing 
such  special  ability  whenever  the  occa¬ 
sion  arises.  One  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  every  great  political  question  is  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  to  take  e.vidence  and  report,  when 
it  is  customary  to  select  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  not  merely  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  others 
specially  qualified. 

There  is  a  view  of  the  tipper  House, 
not  often  referred  to  now,  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  landed  interest,  giving  point 
to  the  old  Radical  sneer  that  it  is  a 
“  House  of  Landlords.”  This  may  have 
been  true  once,  but  it  is  certainly  less 
so  now,  for  there  are  not  a  few  landless 
noblemen,  as  well  as  several  others  in 
speedy  process  of  becoming  so.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  as  many  and  as  extensive 
landlords  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  even  were  this  plea  true  in  fact, 
the  question  remains  why  the  possession 
of  land  should  entitle  any  man  to  politi¬ 
cal  privileges  denied  to  the  owners  of 
other  kinds  of  property  ;  and  further, 
and  more  to  the  point,  why  should  any 
kind  of  property  entitle  its  possessor, 
altogether  apart  from  personal  fitness, 
to  lord  it  over  his  less  fortunate  country¬ 
men  ? 

This  mischievous  theory  of  represen¬ 
tation  of  classes,  not  individuals,  of 
property,  not  persons,  of  money,  not 
men,  is  based  on  the  pernicious  assump¬ 
tion  that  our  country  consists  of  a  mass 
of  conflicting  interests,  and  not  a  com¬ 
monwealth  where  all  have  an  equal 
right  and  a  common  interest  in  being 
well  governed.  This  caste  feeling  of 
social  and  sectarian  antagonism  has 
been  the  fertile  source  of  much  injus¬ 
tice  in  the  past,  which  it  is  now  the 
aim  of  every  enlightened  statesman  to 
remedy  and  remove. 

Such  then,  apart  altogether  from 
personal  considerations  which  are  never 
the  same,  are  the  constituent  elements 
of  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  com¬ 
posed,  and  upon  which  its  claim  rests 
to  share  in  the  legislation  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country.  What  now  is  its 
present  relation  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  British  Constitution  ?  There  is 
nothing  so  old  nor  yet  so  new  as  the 
British  Constitution.  It  stretches  back 
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into  unwritten  history,  and  reaches  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
last  session.  Though  so  venerable  in 
many  respects,  in  the  mouths  of  many 
of  its  admirers  it  has  its  comic  side. 
At  the  farmer’s  dinner,  held  in  the 
county  town,  when  the  hiccoughing 
orator’s  patriotic  feelings  are  beginning 
to  choke  his  utterance,  you  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  approaching  his  perora¬ 
tion  about  “  the  glory  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  British  Constitution.”  When 
the  speech  of  the  Parliamentary  candi¬ 
date  gets  into  a  condition  of  general  be¬ 
wilderment,  and  he  begins  to  look  like 
a  crow  in  the  mist ;  after  several  vain 
attempts  to  draw  up  inspiration  from 
his  boots,  then  a  beseeching  gaze  at  the 
ceiling,  and  a  fruitless  search  in  the 
lining  of  his  hat,  he  feels  it  is  high  time 
to  play  his  trump  card  ;  so  solemnly 
laying  his  right  hand  on  his  waistcoat, 
he  informs  his  audience  that,  come  what 
will,  he  means  to  stand  by  the  British 
Constitution.  Every  one  does  not 
always  know  the  proper  time  to  cheer  a 
speech  about  land  tenure  or  tithes  or 
the  Eastern  question,  but  everybody 
clears  his  throat  as  he  listens  to  the 
stately  abroach  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  unfailing  applause  encour¬ 
ages  the  timid  orator,  and  the  drouthy 
speaker  has  time  to  refresh  himself, 
and  then,  like  a  sponged  prizefighter, 
he  is  ready  for  another  round.  “  These 
traitor  W  nigs  and  rebel  Radicals,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  says  the  true-blue  orator, 
“  these  political  Guy  Fawkes,  want  to 
blast  our  country’s  greatness,  they  want 
to  blow  up  into  eternal  smash  our  glo¬ 
rious  British  Constitution.  ”  Of  course, 
after  all  these  explosive  changes  are  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  good  old  Constitution  is 
as  grand  and  glorious  and  lively  as  ever. 
So  wonderfully  composite  a  piece  of 
patchwork  is  this  British  Constitution 
that  its  theory  is  somewhat  puzzling, 
quite  as  mysterious  as  the  original  color 
of  the  Irishman's  breeches,  but,  hap¬ 
pily,  in  practice  it  is  very  plain  and 
simple.  Nominally,  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Realm  are  of  co-equal  authority, 
but  practically  their  power  is  anything 
but  equal.  As  the  Sovereign  can  only 
discharge  legislative  functions  through 
her  Ministers,  who  are  in  turn  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  this  argu- 
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ment  the  Sovereign  and  the  Commons 
may  be  considered  identical.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  for  the  Sovereign 
to  govern  without  a  Parliament  and 
without  “  supplies,”  a  practical  impos¬ 
sibility.  A  Commons  vote  of  “no 
confidence”  in  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
would  be  followed  by  immediate  resig¬ 
nation,  while  a  similar  vote  by  th^e 
House  of  Lords  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  “jeers  and  laughter.” 
True,  every  law  must  obtain  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  peers  as  well  as  the  consent 
of  the  Sovereign,  but  should  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  pass  the  measures  sent  up  by  the 
Commons,  the  Minister  for  the  time 
can,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign, 
send  up  as  many  peer’s  eldest  sons,  or 
create  as  many  new  barons  as  may  be 
needed  to  reverse  the  vote.  Should  the 
Sovereign  decline  to  adopt  this  extreme 
measure,  the  alternative  is  as  before,  no 
Parliament  and  no  “  supplies.” 

The  extremity  of  adding  to  the  peers 
for  this  purpose,  though  frequently 
threatened,  and  lists  of  names  actually 
prepared,  has  never  been  required  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  mere  pos¬ 
sibility  having  been  sufficient  on  each 
important  occasion  to  induce  the  peers 
to  yield,  either  by  staying  away  or  re¬ 
maining  to  vote  against  their  con¬ 
sciences.  Seeing  that,  unlike  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Minis¬ 
ters,  peers  cannot  resign  their  position 
as  legislators,  it  does  seem  a  shame  to 
drive  a  large  body  of  honorable  men  to 
the  sad  necessity  of  choosing  between 
cowardly  flight  and  slavish  submission. 
This  compulsory  degradation  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  system  as  an 
organized  hypocrisy. 

In  admitting  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  peers,  whatever  their  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  might  be,  to  yield  to  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  the  nation, 
they  are  always  careful  to  add  that  the 
mere  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
permanent  desire,  as  distinct  from  the 
passing  feeling,  of  the  people  ;  but  that 
the  peers  by  a  first  refusal  to  pass  any 
measure  should  virtually  have  the  power 
to  dissolve  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain 
the  nation’s  final  decision  at  the  polling- 
booth.  Were  this  claim  admitted,  and 
should  the  settlement  of  one  important 
measure  be  attempted  each  Session,  not 


an  extravagant  expectation  surely,  it 
would  follow  that  we  should  have  An¬ 
nual  Parliaments.  Extremes  meet  once 
more  ;  Chartism  and  Toryism,  the  an¬ 
cient  foes,  are  reconciled.  Like  Jacob 
and  Esau,  they  embrace  each  other. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  nation 
only  decides  questions  of  broad  princi¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  details  are  open  to  re¬ 
vision  by  the  peers.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  opponents  of  any  meas 
lire  are  the  most  competent  to  decide 
the  extent  or  the  method  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  ?  This  is  too  much  like  handing 
over  army  administration  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Quakers.  Surely  those  who  have 
been  chosen  to  carry  out  any  principle 
are  the  best  judges  as  to  all  its  details  ? 
Under  this  plausible  plea  there  is  con¬ 
cealed  a  disreputable  device  to  obtain  by 
unfair  means  what  cannot  be  claimed 
openly.  Weak  animals,  when  baffled 
by  superior  strength,  invariably  resort 
to  cunning.  Acquiescence  is  pretended 
to  the  general  principle  of  a  Bill,  which 
they  do  their  utmost  to  cripple  and  ren¬ 
der  inoperative  by  some  addition  or 
mutilation. 

Besides  the  fruitless  delay  in  impor¬ 
tant  measures,  the  often  unscrupulous 
attempts  by  alteration  to  defeat  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  people,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  exasperation  and  increasing  bitter¬ 
ness,  perhaps  the  greatest  practical 
mischief  is  caused  by  the  successful  ob¬ 
struction  for  a  long  time  of  very  impor¬ 
tant,  though  secondary  measures.  No 
Minister  would  be  justified  in  putting 
tiie  country  to  the  trouble  and  Members 
of  Parliament  to  the  expense  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  election  upon  every  minor  measure  ; 
and  were  any  attempt  made  to  group 
two  or  three  such  questions  in  a  single 
appeal  to  the  constituencies,  it  would 
certainly  lead  to  wilful  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  When  Bill  No.  1  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  would  be  said  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  country  bad  mainly  been 
taken  on  Bill  No.  2,  and  vice  versd. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  bv  what  process 
of  reasoning  a  House,  whose  decisions 
on  great  primary  measures  are  in¬ 
variably  overruled,  can  bo  accepted  as 
an  authority  to  settle  secondary  ques¬ 
tions. 

A  favorite  plea  is  that  the  House  of 
Lords  supplies  an  admirable  check  upon 
hasty  and  improper  legislation.  The 
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notion  seems  to  be  that,  like  a  coach 
rushing  down  hill,  our  country  is 
“  shooting  Niagara,”  fast  going  to  the 
doM  or  the  devil  or  some  such  locality, 
and  that  the  peers  are  a  drag  upon  the 
wheels  of  the  British  chariot  in  its 
downward  career.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  a  drag  which  only  acts  when  there  is 
no  strain,  and  immediately  there  is  some 
pressure  proves  powerless  and  has  to  be 
flung  aside.  No  matter  what  side  you 
take  in  politics,  these  facts  cannot  be 
denied.  You  are,  we  shall  suppose,  a 
Tory  of  the  good  old  type,  and  you  con¬ 
sider  our  past  legislation  to  have  been 
not  progress  but  retrogression.  Catho¬ 
lic  Emancipation  and  the  removal  of  the 
Jewish  and  Dissenting  Disabilities  ;  the 
first  Reform  Bill  and  the  Corn  Law 
Abolition  ;  Household  Suffrage  in  town 
and  country  ;  National  Education  and 
the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment ;  if 
all  these  and  many  others  were  mis¬ 
chievous  measures,  unwise  concessions 
to  the  evil  spirit  of  Democracy,  will  you 
please  say  of  what  use  was  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  check,  which  only  put  off  the 
evil  day,  but  could  not  avert  this  suc¬ 
cession  of  calamities  ?  On  the  contrary, 
did  not  their  first  refusal  of  mild  and 
moderate  measures  result  in  their  being 
eventually  obliged  to  swallow  much 
stronger  physic,  along  w'ith  an  extrava¬ 
gant  waste  of  money  and  time  and  tem¬ 
per. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  a  Lib¬ 
eral  or  a  Radical,  you  believe  that  the 
course  of  our  legislation  has  been  pro¬ 
gressive,  a  veritable  ascent  up  the  Hill 
of  Difficulty,  then  you  are  not  likely  to 
see  the  value  of  a  drag  before  the 
wheels.  You  believe  that  the  measures 
that  have  been  named,  and  many  more 
questions  still  awaiting  solution,  are  but 
footprints  in  the  grand  march  of  na¬ 
tional  justice  and  the  extension  of  lib¬ 
erty  ;  what  must  be  your  opinion  of  a 
House  the  bulk  of  whose  members  were 
so  deaf  to  the  pleas  of  justice,  so  in¬ 
different  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  so 
blind  to  the  growing  light  of  reason  and 
experience,  that  they  were  amenable 
only  to  force  ? 

There  are  many  who  admit  that  the 
House  of  Lords  as  at  present  cousti- 
tuted  is  quite  indefensible,  but  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  may  be  reformed.  It  may  be 
charitably  supposed  that  no  one  at  this 


time  of  day  defends  the  purely  hered¬ 
itary  principle.  It  may  also  be  assumed 
that  none  will  advocate  the  present 
method  of  appointment  which  places 
the  Upper  Chamber  at  the  mercy  or 
the  caprice  of  the  Sovereign  or  the  Alin- 
ister  of  the  day.  It  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  peers  should  be  self- 
elected,  having  power  to  add  to  their 
own  jiumber,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
absurd  to  leave  their  selection  to  the 
House  of  Commons  whose  decisions  they 
are  expected  to  review.  The  only  re¬ 
maining  alternative  is  that  the  peers  be 
elected  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
people ;  whether  by  a  double  process 
and  for  a  term  of  years  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Senate,  or  directly  and  for  life  as  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Now  if  it  can  be  reasonably  shown  that 
a  more  enlightened  and  independent 
house  of  representatives  can  be  obtained 
by  election  for  a  longer  period  or  for  life 
or  by  a  double  election,  this  would  be  a 
very  good  reason  for  constructing  the 
present  House  of  Commons  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  plans  ;  but  it  is  no 
sound  argument  for  continuing  one 
House  by  this  confession,  unenlightened 
and  dependent,  in  order  that  its  blun¬ 
ders  may  be  rectified  by  the  superior  in¬ 
telligence  of  another  House.  If  both 
Houses  were  really  representative,  they 
could  not  possibly  differ,  and  the  divided 
and  double  discussion  would  be  sheer 
waste  of  talent  and  time  and  temper. 
Both  claiming  to  be  representative 
would  make  it  a  much  greater  difficulty 
than  now,  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  as 
frequently  happens  in  America  and  our 
Australian  Colonies,  which  ought  to 
give  way.  This  dela^,  instead  of  insur¬ 
ing  a  calmer  reconsideration  of  meas¬ 
ures  and  a  more  judicial  choice,  creates 
needless  irritation  and  ill-feeling,  giving 
opportunity  for  intemperate  politicians 
to  be  more  clamorous  and  immoderate 
in  their  demands. 

There  is  not  a  single  reason  in  favor 
of  two  Legislative  Chambers  that  does 
not  apply  with  greater  force  in  favor  of 
three.  If  one  check  is  good,  two  must 
be  better,  and  three  better  still,  and  so 
on  like  interminate  decimals.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  if  government  and  leg¬ 
islation  by  two  Houses  are  such  admi¬ 
rable  things,  that  no  other  of  the  thou- 
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sands  of  institutions  of  this  country  is 
constituted  in  the  same  way.  Who 
would  recommend  the  government  of  a 
parish  or  a  town  or  a  city  or  a  county 
to  be  conducted  in  this  style  ?  What 
bank  or  insurance  office,  or  commercial, 
industrial,  or  charitable  institution 
would  prosper  whose  affairs  were  man- 
aaed  in  this  fashion  ?  Why  are  not  the 
boards  of  directors  and  committees  of 
management  of  such  associations  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  chambers,  each 
revising  and  reviewing  the  proposals  of 
the  other,  no  business  being  done  or 
question  settled  until  both  were  quite 
agreed  ?  How  long  would  it  be  before 
the  bank  would  have  to  close  its  doors, 
and  the  insurance  company  flourish  in 
the  Gazette  9  This  would  be  a  certain 
source  of  weakness  and  indecision,  not 
of  strength  ;  a  duplication  and  not  a 
division  of  labor. 

Just  observe  how  ridiculous  is  the 
bugbear  of  hasty  legislation.  Think  of 
the  years  an  idea  takes  before  it  obtains 
a  reasonable  hearing  in  Parliament. 
Even  when  a  measure,  after  years  of  agi¬ 
tation,  is  sure  of  a  majority,  count  the 
numerous  opportunities  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  criticism  at  its  various  stages  : 
First,  leave  must  be  obtained  to  bring 
in  a  Bill ;  then  it  has  to  be  read  a  first 
time  ;  then  a  second  time  ;  then  con¬ 
sidered  in  committee  word  by  word  and 
clause  by  clause  ;  then  it  must  be  re¬ 
ported  ;  then  the  report  has  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  ;  then  it  must  be  read  a  third 
time  ;  and,  finall}’,  it  must  be  directed 
to  pass.  At  every  one  of  those  stages 
the  opponents  of  a  Bill  may  challenge  a 
debate  and  a  division,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  other  opportunities  of  ad¬ 
journment  and  reporting  progress, 
surely  securing  more  than  enough  of 
delay  without  the  addition  of  revision 
by  an  irresponsible  chamber. 

This  question  has  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
cussed  altogether  apart  from  the’  per¬ 
sonal  merits  and  defects  of  the  present 
peers,  unwrapping  the  mere  accidents 
which  are  always  changing  in  order  to 
test  the  principles  upon  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  rests.  The  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  a  great  number  of  men  of  the 
highest  ability  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
no  reason  at  all  for  committing  to  irre¬ 
sponsible  hands  any  portion  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  legislation  of  this  country. 


A  full  meeting  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  would  form  the  most  select 
assembly  of  statesmen  in  the  world. 
The  learned  societies  of  London  could 
produce  a  vast  display  of  genius  and 
talent.  For  practical  political  ability 
scarcely  anything  could  rival  or  excel  a 
convocation  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  London  and  the  best  provincial 
Press.  Each,  or  all  of  those  assemblies 
combined,  w'ould  include  a  vast  variety 
of  ability  and  wide  and  rich  experience  ; 
but  who  would  therefore  dream  of  en¬ 
trusting  to  any  such  random  convention 
of  able  men  the  responsible  trust  of  a 
nation’s  government.  Their  criticisrn 
and  counsel  would  be  valuable  ;  their 
right  to  govern  we  emphatically  deny. 

The  high  character  and  ability  of 
many  of  the  present  peers  makes  it  all 
the  more  desirable  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  a  false  position,  where 
their  talents  are  practically  lost  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  available  as  the  chosen 
representatives  of  their  countrymen. 
There  is  not  a  single  peer  of  any  note 
or  ability  who  would  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  suffrages  of 
some  constituency.  Indeed,  many  fear 
that  when  peers  become  eligible  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  they  would  have  too 
easy  a  triumph  over  an  untitled  candi¬ 
date.  This  would  soon  rectify  itself, 
and  in  a  mixed  assembly  mere  rank 
would  soon  find  its  true  level,  and  the 
most  obsequious  constituency  would  not 
be  long  in  discovering  that 

“  The  man’s  the  goad  for  a’  that.” 

At  present  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
source  of  danger  not  only  to  its  own  ex¬ 
istence,  but  also  to  the  Conservative 
principles  it  professes  and  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  party  ’  to  which  it  mainly  belongs. 
The  abolition  of  the  Second  Chamber 
might  well  be  advocated  as  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  measure.  For  a  time  at  least  the 
Tory  party  would  be  a  decided  gainer 
by  the  change.  Its  strongest  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  the  front  of  the  fight, 
are  now,  by  their  position  as  peers,  kept 
back  until  the  country  has  already  made 
up  its  mind  and  the  question  in  dispute 
is  practically  settled,  when  this  strength 
is  worse  than  wasted  and  the  political 
influence  they  might  have  exercised  at 
an  earlier  stage  is  lost.  The  new 
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House  of  Commons  would  combine  the 
wisest  and  strongest  and  best  men  in  all 
parties  and  in  both  chambers. 

It  is  this  periodic  renovation  that  has 
made  the  history  of  our  country  a  his¬ 
tory  of  continuous  progress.  It  is  this 
that  amidst  the  dismemberment  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  so  many  other  nationalities  ; 


this  steady  progressive  reform,  some¬ 
times  slow,  but  always  certain,  ever 
marching  forward,  never  looking  back  ; 
to  this  we  owe  it  that  one  generation 
succeeds  another,  and  the  centuries 
come  and  go,  but  England  is  merry  old 
England  still. —  Westminster  Revietv. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ARTHUR  STANLEY. 


BY  MOUNT8TUAKT  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 


Well-nigh  thirteen  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  aisles  of  the  great  cnurch 
of  the  English  race  echoed  for  the  last 
time  to  the  accents  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  Deans  of  Westminster. 

Many  of  those  who  valued  him  most 
have  chafed  at  the  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  so  long  prevented 
the  publication  of  his  life.  Now  that 
we  have  it,  the  first  feeling,  as  we  lay  it 
down,  is  certainly  one  of  disappointment. 
I  hasten,  however,  to  add  that  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  book  which  cause  this 
disappointment  were  simply  inevitable. 
Stanley  passed  much  of  his  life  in  “fight¬ 
ing  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.”  We  who 
lived  through  those  times  know  all  about 
those  beasts,  and  have  no  wish  to  read 
once  more  the  record  of  their  names  ; 
but  Mr.  Prothero  and  the  present  Dean 
of  Westminster  had  to  think  mainly  not 
of  those  to  whom  the  leading  outlines 
of  the  story  are  familiar,  but  of  the  new 
generation  which  is  already  upon  the 
scene. 

The  narrative  of  these  combats  had  to 
be  put  together  and  to  be  placed  upon 
record  once  for  all.  Admirably  as  he 
bore  himself,  however,  through  all  their 
vicissitudes,  it  was  not  in  his  pow¬ 
ers  as  a  controversialist  that  Stanley’s 
importance  consisted.  The  lines  upon 
which  his  life  will  utimately  be  written, 
when  he  will  be  remembered  both  in 
Great  and  Greater  Britain  as  the  herald 
of  a  new  Reformation  infinitely  more 
beneficent  than  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  laid  down  by  his  friend 
Matthew  Arnold  in  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  prophetic  of  his  poems. 


Cheer'd  ns,  and  now  is  pass’d  into  the  night? 
Conldst  thon  no  better  keep,  O  Abbey  old, 
The  boon  thy  dedication -sign  foretold, 
The  presence  of  thatgracions  inmate,  light? — 
A  child  of  light  appear'd  ; 

Hither  he  came,  late  born  and  long  desired. 
And  to  men’s  hearts  this  ancient  place 
endear’d  ; 

What,  is  the  happy  glow  so  soon  expired  ? 


“  Yet  in  this  latter  time 
The  promise  of  the  prime 
Seem’d  to  come  true  at  last,  O  Abbey  old  ! 

It  seem’d  a  child  of  light  did  bring  the 
dower 

Foreshown  thee  in  thy  consecration  honr 
And  in  thy  conrts  his  shining  freight  unroll’d  ; 

Bright  wits  and  instinct  sure. 

And  goodness  warm,  and  truth  without  alloy. 
And  temper  sweet,  and  love  of  all  things 
pure. 

And  joy  in  light,  and  power  to  spread  the  joy. 


“  Ay  me  !  'Tis  deaf  that  ear 
Which  joy’d  my  voice  to  hear  ; 

Yet  would  1  not  disturb  thee  from  thy  tomb. 
Thus  sleeping  in  thine  Abbey's  friendly 
shade. 

And  the  rough  waves  of  life  forever  laid  ! 

I  would  not  break  thy  rest  nor  change  thy 
doom 

Even  as  my  Father,  thou— 

Even  as  that  loved,  that  well  recorded  friend — 
Hast  thy  commission  done  ;  ye  both  may 
now 

Wait  for  the  leaven  to  work,  the  let  to  end. 


What !  for  a  term  so  scant 
Our  shining  visitant 


“  And  thou,  0  Abbey  gray  ! 

Predestined  to  the  ray 
By  this  dear  guest  over  thy  precinct  shed — 

Fear  not  but  that  thy  light  once  more  shall 
bum. 

Once  more  thine  immemorial  gleam  re¬ 
turn. 

Though  sunk  be  now  this  bright,  this  gracious 
head  I 

Let  but  the  light  appear 
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And  thy  transfignred  walls  be  tonch’d  with 
flame— 

Our  Arthur  will  again  be  present  here 
Again  from  lip  to  lip  will  pass  his  name.” 

Holding,  as  I  do,  that  this  view  of 
Stanley  is  the  correct  one,  I  shall  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  portions  of 
Mr.  Prothero’s  work  which  deal  with 
matters  of  controversy,  and  still  less  with 
the  “  men  ignoble”  who  harassed  his 
hero  with  strife. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  and  good  man 
who  had  much  to  sutler  from  that  type 
of  humanity  : 

“  On  ne  doit  jamais  6crire  que  de  ce 
qu’on  aime  ;  Poubli  etle  silence  sont  la 
punition  ou’on  inflige  4  ce  qu’on  a 
trouv6  laid  ou  commun  dans  la  prom¬ 
enade  si  travers  la  vie.” 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  born  at 
Alderley  Ilectory,  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  on  December  13th,  1815. 
Sprung  from  an  ancient  and  famous 
English  race  he  had  also  some  Celtic 
blood  in  his  veins,  a  circumstance  to 


ger.  Two  generations  ago  the  schools 
of  England  belonged  to  three  great 
classes — the  bad,  the  worse,  and  the 
worst.  The  genius  and  still  more  the 
character  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  went  to 
Rugby  in  1828,  was  already  raising  that 
school,  when  Stanley  went  there  in 
1829,  to  the  very  head  of  the  first  class, 
not  further,  for  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  any  human  being 
to  extend  his  infiuence  in  the  short  space 
of  one  year,  or  for  that  matter  of  ten 
years,  into  every  corner  of  so  large  an 
institution.  Luckily  for  Stanley  he 
passed,  with  extreme  rapidity,  from  the 
fourth  form  to  the  sixth,  and  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  time  in  close  and  im¬ 
mediate  relations  with  a  man  pre-emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  stimulate,  not  to  say 
over-stimulate,  the  best  kind  of  English 
boy.  No  one  can  be  surprised  if  during 
all  his  school  life,  and  for  some  time 
after  it,  the  pupil  gave  a  somewhat 
idolatrous  worship  to  his  great  master, 
or  failed  to  see  the  defects  and  limita- 


which  his  biographer  attaches,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  a  good  deal  of  weight.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  his  liberal  and 
generous  way  of  looking  at  all  questions, 
religious  and  political ;  but  neither  the 
bodily  activity  nor  the  keen  interest  in 
natural  science,  nor  the  open-air  tastes 
which  distinguished  a  man,  notable  in 
his  generation,  were  transmitted  to  the 
one  of  his  children  who  was  destined  to 
become  illustrious.  From  his  mother 


tions  which  have  made  most,  though  by 
no  means  all  he  wrote,  of  such  scant 
value  only  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
Dr.  Arnold,  however,  will  always  be  a 
notable  figure  in  the  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  England,  not  by  his 
works  but  by  his  work.  Of  him,  too, 
his  intellectually  far  more  gifted  son 
has  said  the  last  word  in  his  Rtigby 
Chapel. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  school  career 


he  inherited  much  more,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  he  was,  in  essentials,  exceedingly 
unlike  both  his  parents.  His  health, 
always  delicate,  caused  them  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  in  his  early  years,  but  he  was 
at  length  sent  away  from  home  to  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  who  lived  at  Sea- 
forth,  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  who  took  charge  of  a  small 
number  of  boys.  Under  the  tuition  of 
this  gentleman  he  made  exceedingly 
rapid  progress,  developed  a  strong  turn 
for  writing  English  verso  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  kind  of  power  which  made 
him  in  later  life  so  excellent  a  raconteur. 
Of  infinitely  more  importance,  however, 
than  his  years  spent  at  Seaforth,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  his  intelligence 
was  concerned,  was  a  short  tour  which 
he  made  with  his  family  in  1828.  Of 
this  there  is  an  account  well  worth  turn¬ 
ing  to,  but  over  which  I  must  not  lin¬ 


Stanley  won  the  first  of  the  two  Ballioi 
scholarships,  the  great  prizes  for  which 
at  that  time,  and  for  long  years  after¬ 
ward,  the  flower  of  English  youth  com¬ 
peted.  The  second  scholarship  was  won 
by  Lonsdale  of  Eton,  an  exceedingly 
gifted  and  attractive  person,  who  sur¬ 
vived  by  some  years  his  brilliant  fellow- 
scholar,  but  never  made  any  great  mark 
in  the  world.  After  his  achievement 
Stanley  returned  to  Rugby  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
tearing  himself  away  most  reluctantly 
when  the  hour  of  departure  struck  in 
the  summer  of  1834.  After  leaving 
school,  and  before  going  up  to  Oxford 
in  October,  he  spent  a  most  fruitful 
summer,  partly  at  the  Lakes  with 
Arnold,  where  he  came  to  know  Words¬ 
worth,  and  partly  at  Hurstmonceux  with 
his  connection  Julius  Hare,  whose 
curate  was  no  less  a  personage  than  John 
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Sterling.  Here  he  came  much  more  in 
contact  with  German  thought  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  and  new  vistas 
opened  to  his  ever  inquiring  mind.  It 
was  only  natural  that  after  such  intel¬ 
lectual  experiences  the  life  of  a  fresh¬ 
man,  even  at  Balliol,  seemed  rather  flat, 
although  he  had  the  companionship  of 
such  contemporaries  as  Frederick  Faber 
and  W.  G.  Ward. 

His  estimate  of  College  lectures  was 
not  flattering.  Even  fourteen  years 
later  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  left 
much  to  be  desired,  and  reading  men  at 
Balliol  would  have  got  through  a  great 
deal  more  useful  work  if  the  obligation 
to  attend  them  had  not  existed.  It  was 
the  year  before  Stanley  went  into  resi¬ 
dence  that  Newman  had  returned  from 
his  journey  in  Southern  Europe  and  had 
begun  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times.  Through  Faber,  Stanley 
was  drawn  into  the  magic  circle  which, 
even  at  that  early  date,  had  begun  to 
surround  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  ;  but 
although  much  impressed  his  intellect 
was  never  convinced.  The  Arnoldine 
influence  was  all  too  strong  to  make  that 
possible. 

His  success  in  gaining  University  hon¬ 
ors  was  very  considerable.  He  even  got 
the  Ireland  ;  but  only  the  third  time  he 
tried  for  it,  having  been  beaten  the  first 
year  by  Osborne  Gordon,  the  second  by 
Linwood,  both  remarkable  men,  who, 
although  far  inferior  in  genius  to  their 
competitor,  were  very  far  superior  to 
him  in  the  accomplishments  for  which 
that  highly  prized  honor  was  awarded. 
The  Newdigate,  the  Latin,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Essay  also  fell  to  his  share.  He 
obtained,  too,  while  still  an  undergradu¬ 
ate,  a  much  rarer  distinction  in  having 
had  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Hampden’s  appointment  to  be  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  laid  before  and  re¬ 
spectfully  considered  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 

Before  he  took  his  degree  his  father 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  added  to  his  opportu¬ 
nities  of  coming  into  relations  with  the 
outer  world,  and,  while  still  an  under¬ 
graduate,  he  made  a  tour  which  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  ex-Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  born  a  Beauharnais,  and  a  most 
gifted  person.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to 
Cambridge,  which  made  him  acquainted 
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with  several  of  the  chief  lights  of  that 
University  including  Thirl  wall,  and  he 
found  time  for  a  brief  journey  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  paused  to 
review  his  whole  intellectual  position, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1838  was  prob¬ 
ably  nearer  to  Newman’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing  than  ever  before  or  after.  His  wish 
at  this  time  was  to  settle  in  Oxford  as  a 
Fellow  of  Balliol,  but  seeing  that,  in 
the  existing  state  of  parties  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Room  of  that  College,  this  was  im¬ 
possible,  he  fell  back  upon  University, 
which  he  gradually  made  as  like  Balliol 
as  the  majority  of  the  colleagues  with 
whom  he  had  to  work  would  allow  him 
to  do.  In  ten  years,  however,  thanks 
to  him,  the  University  Scholarship 
ranked  next  the  Balliol  as  an  object  of 
youthful  ambition. 

In  August,  1839,  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  Continent.  His  tours  were,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  of 
supreme  importance  in  storing  and 
widening  his  mind  ;  and  this  time  he 
had  with  him  in  Belgium  two  compan¬ 
ions  who  were  quite  worthy  of  him. 
One  was  Church  of  Oriel,  who  for  forty 
years,  whether  at  Oxford,  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  country  parsonage,  or  as  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  was  one  of  the  most  really 
distinguished  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  other  was  Faber,  who 
carried  over  to  the  Roman  Communion, 
and  to  a  form  of  life  in  which  he  could 
make  scautuse  of  them,  those  rare  pow¬ 
ers  which  made  Wordsworth,  a  man  not 
given  to  disparaging  himself,  say  to  a 
friend,  who  repeated  the  statement  to 
me,  “  I  have  never  known  any  one  who 
had  so  good  an  eye  for  nature  as  I  have 
myself  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
man  who  was  here  last  year — Frederick 
Faber,  and  he  had  a  better!*'  Some 
record  of  Faber’s  experiences  on  this 
tour  are  preserved  in  his  early  poems, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  beautiful  sonnet 
upon  Aged  Cities. 

Stanley,  after  parting  with  his  two 
friends,  went  on  to  join  another,  who 
was  reserved  for  great  destinies,  which 
might,  if  rumor  speaks  true,  have  also 
been  those  of  the  first  whom  he  left  be¬ 
hind.  Tills  third  friend  was  A.  C.  Tait, 
who  was  then  at  Bonn,  studying  the 
organization  of  the  University  there, 
and  at  Bonn  Stanley  came  to  know. 
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among  others,  Arndt,  patriot  and  poet 
as  well  as  professor,  and  Nitzsch,  long 
afterward  famons  in  the  pulpit  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  as  continuing  the  traditions  of 
Schleiermacher.  Another  result  of  this 
Bonn  visit  was  a  pamphlet  by  Tait  on 
the  best  method  of  revivifying  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  system  at  Oxford,  in  which  his 
younger  companion  was  not  without  a 
share. 

In  process  of  time  Stanley  took  Orders 
after  passing  through  a  period  of  great 
uneasiness  on  the  score  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  he  had  to  make — declarations,  im¬ 
politic  and  mischievous  enough  even  in 
their  present  form,  but  which  his  efforts 
in  later  years,  especially  between  the 
beginning  of  1863  and  the  end  of  1865, 
did  much  to  mitigate.  A  little  later  he 
started  for  another  jouiney,  in  which 
he  passed  through  Switzerland  to  North¬ 
ern  Italy.  An  account  of  his  visit  to 
Bunsen  at  Berne  (pages  259  to  261)  is 
among  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  two  volumes. 

From  Ancona,  Stanley  and  his  com¬ 
panion  crossed  to  Corfu  and  began  a 
most  repaying  journey  in  Greece,  of 
which  I  trust  a  much  fuller  account  may 
one  day  be  given  to  the  public.  From 
Malta,  where  he  was  detained  five  days 
in  quarantine,  he  made  his  way  %rid 
Naples  to  Home,  whence  he  travelled 
northward  with  Mr.  Pearson,  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  his  whole  life,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  later  Lord  Blachford,  arriving 
in  England  in  1841,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  months,  almost  every  hour  of  which 
had  brought  him  new  knowledge.  On 
the  37th  February  Tract  90  had  ap¬ 
peared,  and  a  raging  controversy  was 
going  on  at  Oxford  when  he  returned 
thither,  in  which  his  friends  Tait  and 
Ward  were  leading  combatants  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides.  From  time  to  time  he  es¬ 
caped  from  the  strife  to  London,  where 
he  breakfasted  with  Rogers  the  poet, 
and  again  met  Wordsworth,  along  with 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Spedding.  He 
also  took  seriously  to  reading  Dante, 
which  he  had  begun  in  Rome.  The 
point  which  he  had  reached  in  mental 
growth  is  well  shown  in  some  letters  to 
Pearson,  written  in  the  Long  Vacation 
of  1841,  which  should  be  read  in  their 
entirety,  but  from  which  I  will  only 
quote  one  sentence — “  Faith  founded 
the  Church ;  Hope  has  sustained  it,  I 


cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  reserved 
for  Love  to  reform  it.”  That  is  much 
the  same  idea,  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  a  highly  instructed  mind  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  is  to  be  found 
among  the  group  of  early  Franciscans 
among  whom  arose  the  premature  but 
extraordinarily  interesting  movement 
which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Eternal 
Gospel. 

The  appointment  of  Arnold  to  be 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  the 
delivery  of  his  inaugural  lecture  in  De¬ 
cember,  1841,  were  to  Stanley  an  agree¬ 
able  interlude  amid  the  contentions 
which  then  divided  Oxford,  and  the 
favorable  impression  created  by  his 
friend,  on  that  occasion,  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  course.  That  was 
rapidly  followed  by  his  death  on  the 
12th  June,  1842,  and  many  pages  of 
this  book  are  naturally  devoted  to  all 
Stanley  did  and  said  on  that  occasion, 
as  well  as  to  the  life  and  correspondence 
of  the  great  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
which  was  brought  out  by  his  devoted 
pupil  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1844. 
During  the  period  of  nearly  two  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Arnold  and  the  publication  of  his  life, 
Stanley  was  so  occupied  with  it  that 
there  is  little  to  be  told,  but  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Versailles  with  his  friend 
Vaughan  and  wrote  to  Pearson  as  fol¬ 
lows 

“  I  pronounce  it  to  be  the  glory  of 
Cisalpine  Europe,  the  most  interesting 
spot  north  of  Italy,  in  the  mere  awful¬ 
ness  of  historical  interest  rivalling,  if 
not  equalling,  the  sublime  view  from 
the  steps  of  St.  John  Lateran.” 

The  book  was  as  great  a  success  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  and  produced  a  very  re¬ 
markable  effect  upon  the  generation 
which  went  up  to  the  University  imme¬ 
diately  after  Newman’s  secession.  Stan¬ 
ley  took  an  even  more  decided  part  in 
defending  him  and  his  friends  during 
the  period  of  persecution  to  which  they 
were  subjected  immediately  before  that 
event  than  he  had  done  when,  forgetful 
of  the  saying, 

Qaam  temere  in  noamet  legem  sanoimns  ini- 
quam, 

they  had  themselves  attacked  Dr. 
Hampden,  and  when  Ward  was  the  vic¬ 
tim,  on  the  famous  13th  February, 
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1845,  he  had  the  recollections  of  an  old 
friendship  as  well  as  his  love  of  compre¬ 
hension  to  support  him. 

The  year  before  Ward’s  condemna¬ 
tion  he  made  a  journey  of  six  weeks 
with  his  friend  Jowett  in  Germany, 
meeting  many  interesting  people  such 
as  Lachmann,  Ewald,  Humboldt, 
Ranke,  and  Neander. 

Returning  to  Oxford  from  such  so¬ 
ciety  must  have  been  a  little  like  going 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  Stanley’s 
work  lay  there,  and  how  admirably  he 
did  it  is  recounted  at  length  by  his  bi¬ 
ographer. 

The  third  Hampden  agitation,  in  the 
end  of  1847,  called  him  once  again  into 
action  as  a  defender  of  a  persecuted, 
although  most  uninteresting,  man. 
Some  time  before  that  he  had  become 
Select  Preacher,  and  delivered  the  four 
sermons  afterward  published  in  his  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  Apostolical  Age.  I  heard 
only  the  last  of  them,  that  on  St.  John, 
preached  in  St.  Mary’s  on  January  31st, 
1847,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
then  incomparably  the  best  sermon  to 
which  I  had  ever  listened.  At  the  same 
time,  I  should  hardly  agree  with  the 
view  put  forth  by  Mr.  Prothero  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  this  portion  of  Stanley’s 
life.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the 
movement  of  1833  was  an  interruption 
to  the  course  of  progress  on  which  Ox¬ 
ford  was  entering  before  that  date.  I 
consider  that,  given  the  traditions  of 
English  religious  life,  it  was  quite  in¬ 
evitable,  and  that,  although  the  imme¬ 
diate  aims  of  its  promoters  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  almost  every  particular,  they 
have  yet  produced  indirect  results  of  the 
greatest  moment,  or,  to  put  it  in  the 
words  used  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol 
to  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  a  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  English 
High  Church  Movement,  but  had  grown 
up  almost  entirely  under  German  influ¬ 
ences,  “  We  must  admit  that  if  the 
High  Church  Movement  had  not  taken 
place  the  English  life  of  to-day  would 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and 
richness.”  Stanley  came  as  a  power 
upon  the  scene  just  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  dramatic  propriety 
in  his  appearing  as  Select  Preacher 
about  the  time  that  Newman’s  Essay  on 
Development  appeared,  a  book  of  whose 
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last  page  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  him 
“  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages  ever 
written  by  an  uninspired  pen.” 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  given  no  very 
special  attention  to  politics  ;  but  a 
passage  on  page  346  about  Peel’s  speech 
on  his  last  night  of  power  may  be  quoted 
as  showing  the  general  drift  of  his  opin¬ 
ions.  Writing  of  it,  he  said  :  ”  No  re¬ 
turn  of  Cicero  from  exile,  no  triumphal 
procession  up  to  the  temple  of  Capito- 
line  Jove,  no  Appius  Claudius  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  no  Chatham  dying  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  could  have  been  a 
truly  grander  sight  than  that  great  Min¬ 
ister  retiring  from  Office,  giving  to  the 
whole  world  Free  Trade  with  one 
hand,  and  universal  peace  with  the 
other,  and  casting  under  foot  the  mis¬ 
erable  factions  which  had  dethroned 
him. 


‘  E’en  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Coisar 
fell.’ 

So  I  write,  the  metaphor  being  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  eye-witness,  who  told  me 
it  was  Mark  Antony’s  speech  over 
Csesar’s  body,  but  spoken  by  Caesar  him¬ 
self.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  much  quickened  his  interest  in 
secular  affairs.  He  took  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  visiting  Paris  and  was  there 
when  the  formidable  movement  of  April 
16th  occurred.  A  good  many  extracts 
are  given  from  his  letters  to  friends  in 
England  from  the  French  capital,  but 
fewer  than  I  should  like  to  see,  for  the 
events  of  those  days,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  world-wide  consequences,  had  im¬ 
portant  special  effects  both  on  Stanley 
himself  and  on  Oxford  generally,  doing 
much  to  divert  the  attention  of  botli 
from  a  too  exclusive  pre-occupation  with 
theological  questions.  Stanley  returned 
to  Pans  in  October,  1848,  and  saw  the 
reflux  of  the  great  tidal  wave  which 
had  overwhelmed  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe.  He  was  exceedingly 
impressed  by  it,  almost  too  much  in¬ 
deed,  for  I  remember  a  striking  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  the  University 
in  the  February  of  1849,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  deep  calm  which  then 
prevailed  with  the  agitations  of  the  year 
before,  not  foreseeing  the  tremendous 
storm  then  about  to  break  over  Central 
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Europe,  which  was  only  stilled  by  the 
intervention  of  Kussia. 

Various  important  changes  took  place 
about  this  time  in  his  private  life.  His 
father  died  in  August,  1849,  his  younger 
brother  in  the  December  of  that  year, 
and  his  elder  brother  in  the  beginning 
of  1850.  lie  succeeded  also  to  a  small 
landed  property  winch  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  retain  his  fellowship,  and 
so  lost  his  home  at  University  College, 
lie  was  offered,  and  refused,  the  Dean¬ 
ery  of  Carlisle,  but  accepted  a  Canonry 
at  Canterbury  and  became  secretary  to 
the  University  Commission  which  was 
appointed  in  1850  to  inquire  into  the 
detestable  old  system  which  had  long 
prevented  Oxford  taking  her  proper 
place  among  the  Universities  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  lie  left  University  College 
for  Canterbury  with  many  and  poignant 
regrets,  but  the  great  cathedral  city  soon 
engaged  his  affections. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
University  Commission  in  1852  set  him 
free  to  carry  into  effect  a  project,  which 
he  had  long  had  in  his  mind,  of  making 
a  journey  in  the  East.  He  started  for 
the  South  of  Europe  in  the  August  of 
that  year,  returned  for  a  brief  period  to 
England,  during  which  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
got  fairly  away  in  December.  In  due 
time  he  landed  in  Egypt  and  began  the 
journey  which  resulted  in  Sinai  and 
Palestine.  After  leaving  Syria,  on  his 
return  journey,  he  made  his  way  north 
by  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  whence  he  visited  Nicaea,  getting 
back  to  England  in  June,  1853,  and, 
having  now  forgotten  all  his  regrets  for 
Oxford,  threw  himself  heartily  into  his 
work  at  Canterbury,  one  side  of  which 
was  soon  reflected  to  the  world  in  his 
Memorials,  published  in  December, 
1854.  His  lecture  in  that  volume  on 
the  murder  of  Becket  most  especially 
interested  him.  He  had  pictured  to 
himself  so  vividly  the  details  of  that 
event  that,  when  he  took  me  over  the 
scene  of  it,  he  left  on  my  mind  the  im¬ 
pression  that  if  he  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  murder  he  had  at  least  known  a 
great  deal  too  much  about  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  he  published  his  Epis¬ 
tles  to  the  Corinthians,  a  companion 
work  to  his  friend  Jowett’s  Commentary 
on  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  arid 
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Romans.  While  engaged,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  with  these  books  he  was  still  more 
busy  with  Sinai  and  Palestine,  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  his 
works.  I  read  it  when  it  first  appeared, 
and  wrote  what  he  told  me  was  the  first 
favorable  review  he  had  seen  of  it.  I 
re  read  a  great  part  of  it  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  more  than  thirty  years  on  my 
way  home  from  India,  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  at  Jerusalem  in  the  winter  of  1886, 
and  I  re-read  the  whole  of  it  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1887  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Car¬ 
mel.  Much  attention  to  these  subjects 
had  altered  many  of  my  views  about 
them  in  the  space  of  a  generation  as  it 
had,  I  imagine,  the  views  of  most  lay¬ 
men.  Nevertheless,  although  I  should 
disagree  with  a  very  large  number  of  the 
statements  which  the  book  contains, 
and  should  consider  it  rather  as  a  poem 
and  a  geographical  work  than  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  nistory,  there  is  hardly  a 
paragraph  or  a  sentence  in  it  that  does 
not  seem  to  me  well-deserving  to  be  read. 

An  amusing  interchange  of  letters, 
which  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  took  place  between  Stan¬ 
ley  and  his  famous  contemporary,  the 
author  of  the  Christian  Year,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  book.  Stanley  had  the 
deepest  possible  affection,  as  he  well 
might,  for  what  is,  after  all,  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  the  Augli'ean 
Church,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Keble,  send¬ 
ing  him  a  copy  of  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
That  excellent  man,  however,  although 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  sacred  poets,  was 
an  exceedingly  narrow  theologian,  igno¬ 
rant  as  a  babe  of  all  that  had  been  done 
by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  throw  light  upon  the  history 
either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  alike  upon  this  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  he  received  the  advances 
of  Stanley  with  the  greatest  possible 
coolness.  The  revenge  of  the  late  Dean 
of  Westminster  and  of  his  tolerant  and 
comprehensive  spirit  working  on  his 
successor  has  been  highly  characteristic. 
Let  any  one  who  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  Western  door  of  the  Great  Abbey 
turn  to  the  right,  and  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  in  a  small  chapel,  the  Baptistery, 
in  which  Mr.  Keble’s  monument  is  not 
only  watched  by  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
who  to  him  were  little  better  than 
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Abaddon  and  Apollyon,  but  in  whicii 
he  has  right  opposite  to  him  the  bust 
of  his  godson,  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
had  certainly  wandered  very  much  fur¬ 
ther  from  what  he  would  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  paths  of  orthodoxy  than  either 
of  these  two  redoubtable  heresiarchs. 

In  the  end  of  1856  Stanley  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  at  Oxford,  and  delivered  his  three 
inaugural  lectures  in  the  February  of 
1857.  About  a  year  afterward  he  left 
Canterbury,  as  sorry  to  go  away  from 
it  as  he  had  been  to  go  thither  some 
years  before.  Before,  however,  settling 
into  his  new  house  as  Canon  of  Christ 
church  he  made  an  agreeable  tour  in 
Sweden  and  a  highly  important  one  in 
Russia,  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of,  and  the  incitement  to,  his  Lectures 
on  the  Eastern  Church.  Of  this  tour 
there  is  too  brief  an  account  in  these 
volumes,  for  it  was  not  only  full  of  in¬ 
struction  to  him,  but  had  a  great  deal 
of  influence  on  his  whole  way  of  think¬ 
ing  of  Christendom  in  his  later  life. 
He  had  the  experience  which  must,  I 
think,  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  who, 
occupied  with  the  political  and  religious 
problems  which  are  presented  by 
Europe,  but  having  looked  at  them  hith¬ 
erto  only  from  the  West,  stands  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Kremlin  and  scans  the 
future  with  the  eyes  of  the  East. 

Some  time  passed  before  he  succeeded 
in  re-acclimatizing  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis,  but  by  1860  all  his  old  love 
for  Oxford  had  returned.  Such  lectures 
had  never  before  been  given  by  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  that 
University,  and  gradually  he  began  to 
produce  a  very  great  effect  upon  his 
students.  One  serious  drawback  he  no¬ 
ticed — that  the  flower  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  place  had  ceased  to  take  Orders. 
This  is  a  mischief  which  has  gone  on  in¬ 
creasing,  and  will  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  subscription  is  much  more  relaxed 
and  the  bond  becomes  a  promise  to  abide 
by  certain  rules,  not  to  hold  certain 
opinions,  more  especially  when  they  re¬ 
late  to  subjects  about  which  the  best 
opinion  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

The  happy  tenor  of  his  Oxford  life 
was  varied  by  his  being  involved  in  vari¬ 
ous  controversies — as,  for  instance,  that 
concerning  the  appointment  to  the 
Boden  Sanskrit  Professorship,  in  which 
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his  friend  Max  Mllller  was  defeated  by 
a  rally  of  all  the  least  sensible  people 
in  the  Oxford  Convocation,  not  because 
they  had  any  views  on  the  comparative 
merits  as  an  Orientalist,  either  of  him 
or  his  very  respectable  opponent,  but 
because  Max  Aliiller  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
University,  and  the  majority  in  Convo¬ 
cation  abhorred  nothing  so  much  as 
what  one  of  them  beautifullv  described 

as  “  that  d - d  intellect.”  He  also 

warmly  defended  the  cause  of  toleration 
when  the  person  assailed  was  a  well- 
intentioned  but  injudicious  member  of 
the  High  Church  Party — then  Rector 
of  St.  George’s  in  the  East — who  had 
excited  the  alarm  of  some  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  by  changes  in  the  Ritual,  an 
alarm  which  soon  developed  into  out¬ 
rage  and  riot  under  the  guidance  of  rag¬ 
ing  partisans.  In  this  dispute  Stanley 
only  intervened  from  the  instincts  of  a 
peace-maker,  but  with  the  quarrel  about 
Essays  and  Reviews  he  was  connected 
much  more  nearly,  for  Dr.  Temple,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London,  was  his 
friend,  and  Jowett  was  almost  his  most 
intimate  friend.  Mr.  Pro  there  has 
found  it  necessary  to  tell,  at  some 
length,  the  whole  story  of  the  battle 
royal  which  took  place  over  a  work 
which  now  looks  the  very  incarnation 
of  harmlessness  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  him  ;  the  two  names  I  have 
just  cited  are  sufficient.  Dr.  Temple 
has  for  many  years  held  one  of  the  most 
influential  Sees  in  the  English  Episco¬ 
pate,  and  the  disappearance  from  this 
earthly  scene  of  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol  has  called  forth  so  deep  and  gen¬ 
eral  a  feeling  throughout  society,  that 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  fight  in  which 
they  were  protagonists  has  resulted  in 
victory  for  them  all  along  the  line. 

Visits  to  Spain,  Denmark,  Hungary, 
and  Mount  Athos  were  useful  relaxations 
amid  heavy  labors,  professorial  and  con¬ 
troversial,  all  of  them  adding  much  to 
Stanley’s  intellectual  equipment ;  but 
no  considerable  change  in  his  life  took 
place  until,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Consort,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  East.  The  story  of  his  second 
journey  in  the  lands  to  which  he  had 
already  devoted  so  much  time  and 
thought  is  pleasantly  told  in  two  chap- 
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ters  of  the  second  volume — the  18th  and 
19th.  Hebron,  the  Samaritan  Passover 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Hills  of  Nap- 
thali,  and  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  were 
the  most  important  new  things  which 
he  saw.  While  he  was  absent  from 
England  his  mother  died,  and  soon  after 
he  returned,  on  June  13th,  186a,  Gen¬ 
eral  Bruce,  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  into  daily  and  intimate  contact 
all  through  the  journey,  followed  her 
to  the  grave.  These  two  events  broke 
him  down  very  much  and,  writing  from 
Fox  How,  where  he  was  staying  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  he  says  : 

“  You  will  not  wonder  that  1  find  life 
very  dull,  a  burden  which  I  can  bear 
cheerfully  but  which  I  would  gladly  lay 
down.” 

He  left  Oxford  to  go  to  the  East  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempest  about  Essays 
and  Revietos,  and  he  had  hardly  got 
back  there  when  this  tempest  was  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Colenso’s  first  volume. 

His  steady  defence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  was  infinitely  creditable  to  him, 
for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
found  in  the  year  1862  two  distinguished 
Anglican  ecclesiastics  whose  intellects, 
tastes,  and  temperaments  had  less  in 
common.  Bishop  Colenso  was  one  of 
the  most  arithmetical.  Dean  Stanley 
one  of  the  least  arithmetical,  of  the 
reasoning  creatures  of  God.  The  one 
seemed  bom  to  lead  a  regiment  of  gren¬ 
adiers  ;  the  other,  though  diagged  into 
strife  by  attacks  upon  himself  and  his 
friends,  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace  : 
the  one  had  a  hard  positive  intelligence  ; 
the  other  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a 
poet.  They  shared,  in  fact,  no  leading 
characteristics  save  the  love  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  each  of  them  to  be  the  truth, 
and  the  fact  that  on  the  tombs  of  both 
of  them  might  with  great  propriety  have 
been  inscribed  the  words  which  were 
once  used  with  reference  to  the  great 
Italian,  Gioberti,  “  Bienheureux  ceux 
qui  ont  faim  et  soif  de  la  justice,  car  ils 
seront  rassasies.” 

In  some  very  interesting  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Bishop  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  these  volumes,  Stanley  brought 
out  very  clearly  the  totally  different  way 
in  which  they  approached  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Bishop,  re¬ 
volted  by  the  absurdities  of  the  old- 


fashioned  methods  of  interpretation  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  had 
too  much  the  air  of  one  who  was  attack¬ 
ing  the  documents  themselves  which 
had  been  so  foolishly  interpreted  while 
Stanley,  who  had  never  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  follies  of  popular  exposi¬ 
tors,  only  concerned  himself  with  bring¬ 
ing  out  whatever  of  best  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  he  found  or  thought  he  found  in 
those  venerable  records.  Yet  when  the 
cyclone  burst,  when  the  Metropolitan 
of  Cape  Town,  who  had  exactly  as  much 
power  to  depose,  censure,  or  to  excom¬ 
municate  Bishop  Colenso  as  Bishop 
Colenso  had  to  depose,  censure,  or  to 
excommunicate  him,  affected  to  do  so, 
Stanley  throughout  upheld  the  sound 
legal  doctrine  which  was  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  the  Privy  Council,  the 
only  tribunal  which  had  a  right  to  speak 
decisively  on  such  a  matter. 

Not  less  creditable  was  his  steady  de¬ 
fence  of  the  position  of  the  Ritualists. 
With  them  he  had  even  less  sympathy, 
if  possible,  than  he  had  with  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  yet  he  steadily  stood  by  them 
because,  although  their  lights  and  vest¬ 
ments  and  postures  said  nothing  impor¬ 
tant  to  him,  and  although  he  did  not 
believe  in  some  of  the  doctrines  of  which 
these  things  were  the  external  signs,  yet 
he  considered  that  the  great  glory  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  was  its  width, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  wise  com¬ 
promise  enforced  by  Elizabeth  had  en¬ 
abled  the  Lion  of  Rome  and  the  Bear  of 
Geneva  to  lie  down  side  by  side,  pro¬ 
vided  always  they  kept  the  peace  toward 
each  other. 

His  own  views  at  this  period  are  well 
set  forth  in  three  sermons  “  On  the 
Bible,  its  form  and  substance,”  which 
he  published,  and  which  unconsciously 
replied,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  as  did  also  the  first  volume  of 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church.  That  work  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  for  many  years,  but  I  may  say  a 
word  here  about  it. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  delightful  book, 
a  book  which  every  one  ought  to  read 
and  from  which  no  one  is  likely  to  rise 
without  a  great  many  new  and  fruitful 
ideas.  The  author,  however,  is  always 
thinking  too  much  of  the  edification  of 
his  hearers,  too  little  of  merely  repre- 
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seating  the  facts  as  they  seem  to  him  to 
have  occurred.  It  is  the  Bible  History 
seen  under  a  painted  window  and  not 
by  mere  white  light.  Renan’s  Histoire 
du  Peuple  d'lsraU  may  be  erroneous  in 
many  particulars.  The  next  century, 
or  some  still  more  distant  century,  may 

t)roduce  a  much  better  book  ;  but  at 
east  its  author  has  approached  his  sub* 
ject  more  a^  a  narrator,  much  less  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  in  no  way  a  “  Tendeuz- 
schrift the  other  is.  As  if  Stanley 
had  not  troubles  enough  already,  he 
had  soon  to  occupy  himself  with  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  which  was  made  about  this 
time  upon  one  who,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  was  almost  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Pusey,  of  whom  Pio  Nono 
said  so  well  to  Stanley  in  words  orig¬ 
inally  used  by  Abraham  k  Santa  Clara, 
that  he  was  like  a  church  bell,  “II 
sonne,  il  sonne,  il  sonne,  mais  il  n’entre 
pas  dans  I’Eglise,”  had  the  folly  in  186:i 
to  league  himself  with  two  men,  who 
had  done  their  best  in  former  days  to 
crush  him,  with  a  view  to  prosecute 
Jowett  for  heresy  in  the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Court  at  Oxford.  This  outrageous 
proceeding  annoyed  Stanley  grievously 
until  he  convinced  himself  that  the 
prosecutors  would  not  be  able  to  effect 
much.  It  scandalized  all  reasonable 
men.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
probably  about  the  most  cautious  of 
Liberal  Statesmen,  sent  a  message  to  a 
young  Liberal  Member  on  his  own  side, 
asking  him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  quash 
the  jurisdiction  pendente  Hie.  The  per¬ 
son  to  whom  he  applied  sent  back  to  say, 
that  he  would  like  to  consult  Stanley 
before  taking  so  strong  a  measure. 
Stanley  thought  that  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  do  so,  believing  that  the 
Anti-Liberal  Party  would  be  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  substitute  a  more 
powerful  Court  of  Heresy  for  a  very 
weak  one.  This  was  communicated  to 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  should  like  to  see  the  House 
of  Commons  institute  a  new  Court  of 
Heresy.”  Before,  however,  anything 
definite  was  done,  the  ridiculous  instru¬ 
ment  of  oppression  which  had  been  set 
in  motion  against  Jowett  broke  down, 
so  to  speak,  bv  its  own  weight,  and 
turned  out  to  be  as  obsolete  in  law  as 
it  had  all  along  been  in  reason. 

In  the  year  1863,  a  good  deal  through 
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Stanley’s  influence,  the  question  of  sub¬ 
scription  was  agitated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  settlement  of  1805,  which,  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  was,  has  lasted  to  our  own 
time. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Stanley  had  been  becoming 
more  and  more  connected  with  the 
Court.  On  December  23d,  1803,  he 
married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  ;  and  in 
January,  1804,  he  was  installed  as  Dean 
of  Westminster.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  great  migrations.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1804  to  his  death,  seventeen 
years  afterward,  the  Deanery  at  West¬ 
minster  was  his  home,  and, ably  seconded 
by  his  wife,  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  make  it  a  centre  of  good  influences 
for  rich  and  poor.  Here,  too,  he  suf¬ 
fered  not  a  little  from  the  “  contradic¬ 
tion  of  sinners,”  but  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  has  an  exceptionally  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  and  silly  or  malignant  people  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  vain.  One  or  his  first 
acts  was  to  organize  a  series  of  sermons 
in  the  Abbey  by  the  heads  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  ecclesiastical  parties.  Many  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  call,  but  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Dr.  Liddon  both  refused  to  do  so  at 
first,  though  the  good  feeling  of  the 
latter  led  him  subsequently  to  accept 
the  Dean’s  invitation.  Stanley  defended 
Ensays  and  Reviews  as  well  as  Bishop 
Colenso  in  Convocation.  He  supported 
the  Ritualists  in  the  same  assembly. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  acquittal  of  the  High 
Church  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  been 
assailed  by  Low  Church  fanatics,  almost 
as  heartily  as  he  did  at  the  termination 
of  the  long  and  disgraceful  attempt  to 
prevent  Jowett  receiving  his  legitimate 
salary  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  much 
more  than  he  did  at  his  own  election  to 
be  Select  Preacher  in  the  teeth  of  a  stu¬ 
pid,.  but  numerous,  opposition.  He 
opened  the  Nave  to  the  lectures  of  emi¬ 
nent  layman,  such  as  Professor  Max 
Muller,  and  to  eminent  clergymen  of 
other  Protestant  churches,  such  as 
Principal  Tulloch  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
had  Sebastian  Bach’s  Passion  Music 

?erformed  as  a  portion  of  the  Good 
'riday  service,  lie  encouraged  the  in¬ 
terment  in  the  Abbey  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Englishmen  who 
died  during  his  tenure  of  office.  He 
restored  the  Chapter  House,  the  cradle 
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of  the  English  Parliament.  He  acted 
as  guide  to  many  of  the  most  noted 
Englishmen  and  foreigners  who  visited 
the  historic  institution  over  which  he 
presided,  and  exerted  himself  to  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be — the  great  rally¬ 
ing  point  for  the  afEections  of  English- 
spealking  men.  Through  all  the  early 
years  of  his  life  at  Westminster  he  was 
unceasingly  occupied  with  literary  work. 
He  labored  steadily  at  his  Lectures  on 
Jewish  History,  the  second  part  appear¬ 
ing  in  1865.  He  published  his  valuable 
Memorials  or  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
sermons  and  articles  innumerable. 

In  the  controversy  which  was  at  its 
height  in  1872-3  about  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  he  was  perhaps  less  happily  in¬ 
spired  than  in  most  of  his  other  com¬ 
bats.  What  he  ought  to  have  wished 
is  precisely  what  has  happened,  namely, 
that  this  extraordinary  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  composition  should  be  more  and 
more  regarded  merely  as  a  hymn,  throw¬ 
ing  a  curious  light  into  the  period  of 
“  Europe’s  Middle  Night,”  from  which 
it  emanated,  but  having  as  much  to  do 
with  the  actual  beliefs  of  most  at  least 
of  the  laity,  who  join  in  chanting  it, 
as  it  has  with  St.  Athanasius.  Its 
anathemas  have  in  fact  become,  to  the 
great  majority  of  intelligent  Church¬ 
goers,  exactly  like  those  of  Psalm 
cxxxvii..  which  are  thought  of  as  ex¬ 
tremely  natural  in  the  months  of  those 
who  sang  it  of  old,  by  the  Waters  of 
Babylon,  but  as  having  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  day. 

The  Dean’s  holidays  were,  as  ever, 
spent  much  upon  the  Continent ;  but 
his  marriage  brought  him  into  close  re¬ 
lation  with  Scotland,  and  he  passed  a 
good  deal  of  time  there.  To  St.  An¬ 
drews,  of  which  he  eventually  became 
Lord  Rector,  he  was  especially  attached 
and  called  it,  in  speaking  to  me,  bis 
“  Second  University.”  This  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  Scotland  led  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  ripening  in  some  cases  into 
friendship,  with  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Northern  Establishment. 
The  history  of  Scotland,  lay  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  had  always  a  great  fascina¬ 
tion  for  him.  I  remember  his  asking 
me,  a  good  deal  earlier  in  his  life  than 
New  Sebies. — Yol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


the  portion  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers  as  the  man  who  knew  most  about 
Old  Greyfriars  at  Edinburgh,  and  its 
surroundings.  His  love  for  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Establishment  made  him  very 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  Establish¬ 
ment  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  affectation  which  maaes 
some  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  clergy 
speak  and  write  as  if  their  own  mucn- 
to-be-respected  and  indeed  admirable 
body  was  the  only  Church  in  Scotland. 
”  I  am,”  he  has  sometimes  said,  only 
half  in  jest,  “  an  Eraetian  of  the  Eras- 
tians.”  This  love  for  the  closest  possi¬ 
ble  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  which  he  had  learned  from  Dr. 
Arnold,  affected  materially  the  course 
he  took  in  the  discussion  which  resulted 
in  the  fall  of  the  Irish  Church.  He 
desired  to  endow  at  once  the  Catholics, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  and  no  doubt  that  would 
have  been  far  the  best  arrangement  (at 
least  as  a  temporary  measure)  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  ;  but  long  be¬ 
fore  1869  it  had  become  wildly,  hope¬ 
lessly  impossible,  and  the  statesmen  who 
had  to  settle  the  question  did  the  best 
they  could.  At  least  they  wiped  away 
one  of  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland- 
and  the  first  maxim  of  the  true  Libera, 
Party,  which  was  treacherously  murl 
dered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  had 
always  been  ;  “  Do  not  leave  Ireland  the 
ghost  of  a  real  grievance.” 

Among  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
tours  which  he  made  during  his  first 
ten  years  at  Westminster  was  one  which 
took  him  to  Vallombrosa,  where  he 
arrived,  as  he  loved  to  tell,  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  monks  were  leaving  it 
in  procession,  after  its  appropriation  by 
the  Italian  Government.  Another  took 
him  to  various  French  country-houses  ; 
a  third  to  Ireland.  These  and  many 
others  were  not  only  useful  to  him  as 
freshening  him  for  his  work,  but  sup¬ 
plied  the  most  constant  and  congenial 
food  to  his  intelligence.  During  these 
years  he  also  largely  increased  nis  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  remarkable  people, 
and  numerous  new  names  appear  in  the 
pages  of  his  biography.  In  1874  he 
went  again  to  Russia,  this  time  on  busi¬ 
ness — to  celebrate  the  English  portion 
30 
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of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  and  his  bride.  Of  this 
episode  there  is  a  very  full  account  in 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter.  The  im¬ 
pressions  which  he  gained  on  his  former 
visit  to  Russia  were  deepened  by  this 
one,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  summit-level  of 
his  life,  not  only  from  the  exceptional 
character  of  its  incidents  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  its  surroundings,  but  because 
his  aspirations  after  a  friendly  under¬ 
standing  between  widely  disunited 
Churches  then  came  nearer  to  fruition 
than  they  had  ever  done  before.  If, 
however,  the  summit  was  gilded,  it  was 
nevertheless  the  summit,  and  his  good 
fortune  rapidly  declined  from  that  time 
forward.  His  visit  to  St.  Petersburg 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  long 
illness  of  a  wife  whom  he  adored,  and 
she  was  taken  from  him  in  1876. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  was  finished  on  his  birthday, 
December  13th,  1878.  He  still  carried 
on  all  his  duties  and  spent  his  life  in 
eager,  not  to  sav  feverish,  activity — 
lecturing,  preaching,  and  writing  a 
great  variety  of  articles  and  some  books. 
He  continued  his  habit  of  travelling,  and 
made  one  considerable  journey  in 
America,  which  is  recounted  by  his 
biographer  at  some  length.  I  asked 
him  after  his  return  what  had  struck 
him  most  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ?  “  Well,”  he  replied,  “  I  think 
chiefly  my  own  ignorance,  and  after  that 
the  extraordinary  differences  between 
the  States  ;  they  are  so  much  more  like 
separate  kingdoms  than  I  had  imag¬ 
ined.”  “  Did  you  go  to  Niagara?”  I 
inquired.  “  Yes,”  he  replied.  “  You 
did  not  then  take  the  view,”  I  rejoined, 

“  of  our  friend - ;  T  asked  him  when 

he  first  went  to  America  if  he  would 
visit  it  ?  *  No,’  he  said,  ‘  I  would  if  it 
ran  upward  !  ’  ”  “  Well,  do  you 

know,”  answered  Stanley,  “  it  really 
very  nearly  does,  the  rebound  is  so  tre¬ 
mendous.”  How  much  impressed  he 
was  by  that  rebound,  and  how  admirably 
he  was  able  to  use  it  will  be  seen  by  a 
passage  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
Century  Club  in  New  York,  quoted  in 
Vol.  II.,  page  526.  The  publication  of 
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his  Christian  Institutions  in  the  spring 
of  1881  was  the  last  important  event  of 
his  life,  and  a  wise  ecclesiastic  in  our 
day  could  hardly  have  desired  to  leave  a 
better  legacy  behind  him.  Nothing 
then  seemed  to  presage  the  coming  of 
the  end.  Work  went  on  as  it  always 
had  done.  His  interest  in  public  events 
remained  unabated,  and  his  marvellous 
memory  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired.  Toward  the  end  of  June 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  who  was  then 
going  abroad,  recalling  the  answers  to 
questions  bearing  on  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  going,  and  which  his  cor¬ 
respondent  had  sent  up  to  him  in  a 
Scholarship  Examination  at  Oxford 
more  than  thirty-four  years  before.  He 
might  well  add  as  he  did,  “  How  many 
waters  have  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  then.” 

Before  the  close  of  the  next  mouth 
the  sword  had  worn  out  its  scabbard, 
and  we  had  gathered  from  far  and  near 
to  see  him  laid  in  the  Great  Abbey,  to 
which  he  had  become  so  deeply  attached 
and  about  which  he  was  always  so 
anxious,  for  he  told  me  that  he  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  it  would  be 
burned  down  while  he  was  in  charge  of 
it. 

Of  the  four  portraits  of  the  Dean  in 
mature  life  with  which  the  book  is  illus¬ 
trated,  one,  the  first,  though  like 
enough  in  a  sense,  is  a  misleading  like¬ 
ness  and  might  just  as  well  be  omitted. 
So  perhaps  might  the  last.  The  other 
two  are  much  better,  and  that  opposite 
page  40  in  Volume  II.  reflects,  with  re¬ 
markable  fidelity,  the  combination  of 
intense  love  of  study  and  keenness  of 
insight  with  sweetness  and  simplicity 
which  constituted  the  charm  of  his 
unique  personality. 

Several  of  Stanley’s  hymns  are  given 
in  these  volumes.  They  were  not  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  work,  not 
equal  to  Milman’s  and  far  inferior  to 
the  best  which  were  composed  by  his 
early  friend  Faber,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  “  Shadow  of  the  Rock.” 

Notes  here  and  there  are  wanted, 
especialljr  about  foreign  personages, 
and  a  slip  about  one  of  these  should  be 
corrected.  The  Bishop  of  Perpignan 
was  Gerbet  not  Gerbert,  and  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  a  man  should  not  be 
mentioned  without  something  being  said 
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to  counteract  the  unfavorable  impression 
given  by  the  passage  in  which  his  name 
is  cited.  Samte  Beuve’s  paper  in  the 
Causeries  du  Lundi  would  supply 
materials  for  a  note. 

Few  biographers  escape  the  charge  of 
being  too  eulogistic,  and  Mr.  Prothero 
has  not  done  so. 

Of  course,  if  he  had  allowed  Stanley 
to  speak  more  for  himself  through  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters,  only  connected  by  a 
thread  of  narrative,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise  ;  but  while  adopting  a  method 
which  exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of 
undue  partiality,  he  has  evidently  done 
his  best  to  put  in  the  shades  and  to 
chronicle  the  imperfections.  Of  these 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
in  a  brief  notice  like  this,  for  they 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  work  which 
was  given  to  Stanley  to  do  for  the  Eng 
lish  Church  and  people.  In  one  place 
his  biographer  has  been  positively  un¬ 
just  to  him,  and  will,  I  think,  have  two 
uncommonly  bad  quarters  of  an  hour 
with  Stanley  and  with  Virgil  in  the 
Elysian  Fields.  I  refer  to  page  235  in 
Volume  I.,  and  I  add  Virgil  because 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
supposing  that  “  Menfem  mortnlia 
tatigunt”  means  what  Mr.  Prothero  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  for  they 
must  both  be  held  responsible  for  this 
unlucky  passage,  suppose  it  to  mean. 

Mr.  Prothero  may  justly  plead,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  plead,  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Stanley  was  but 
slight ;  still  the  gaps  in  the  record  are 
many  and  strange.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion,  for  example,  of  his  connection  with 
the  Metaphysical  Society,  which,  more 
than  any  single  influence  of  our  time, 
worked  in  his  direction  by  bringing  the 
sommites  of  almost  every  form  of  Eng¬ 
lish  thought  into  friendly  relations  with 
each  other.  There  Huxley  and  Ward, 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  W.  R.  Greg  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Dr.  James  Martineau  and 
Father  Dalgairns,  with  I  know  not  how 
many  more  equally  diverse  personages, 
met  on  a  footing  of  such  perfect  amity 
that  as  Huxley,  quoted  in  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward’s  admirable  Life  of  his  father, 
remarks,  “  The  Society  positively  died 
of  love.’’  There  is,  again,  no  mention 
of  his  connection  with  “  The  Club,”  the 


Literary  Society,  nor  with  Grillion’s, 
an  institution  founded  expressly  for  the 
eminently  Stanleian  purpose  of  enabling 
the  heads  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
meet  each  other  on  neutral  CTOund. 

Nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  criti¬ 
cise  a  book,  whether  a  biography  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  for  not  being  what  it  never 
pretended  to  be,  and  this  book  does  not 
claim,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
its  which  we  should  have  looked  for  in 
a  life  of  Stanley  by  any  one  who  had 
lived  much  by  nis  side.  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  point  to  some  defects  and  omis¬ 
sions  which  might  perhaps  be  more  or 
less  amended  or  supplied  in  later  edi¬ 
tions.  First,  then,  I  think  the  history 
of  Stanley’s  controversies  might  be  a 
good  deal  abridged  ;  secondly,  I  am  sure 
that  by  questioning  surviving  friends, 
a  ^ood  many  fragments  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  might  be  recovered,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chapter  of  table-talk  might  be 
compiled.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
who  knew  him  so  well,  could  surely 
contribute  more  than  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  pages  which  he  has  furnished.  I 
presume  that  both  Deans  were  speak¬ 
ing  as  theologians,  and  not  as  literary 
critics,  when  {see  Vol.  II.,  page  498) 
they  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  a  most  beautiful  passage  in  Loss  and 
Oain. 

The  characteristic  of  Stanley’s  conver¬ 
sation  was  that  it  dealt  chiefly  in  facts, 
about  places  and  persons,  ever  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  listened.  I 
fully  acknowledge  that  there  are  a  good 
many  such  scattered  through  the  1,100 
pages  of  this  work,  but  far  fewer  than  I 
expected  to  find. 

Thirdly,  might  not  a  separate  volume, 
or  rather  two  volumes,  be  compiled, 
rot  of  entire  letters,  but  of  extracts 
from  letters  ?  Stanley  has  himself  given 
in  the  extracts  from  his  Egyptian  let¬ 
ters  published  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine 
an  admirable  example  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  I  would  suggest.  Some  of 
these  pages  are  among  the  very  best  he 
ever  wrote.  I  may  mention  as  a  sample 
those  which  describe  the  statue  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  and  be  has  also 
sanctioned  by  anticipation  this  kind  of 
book  by  publishing  in  a  separate  form 
Dr.  Arnold’s  Travelling  Journals. 

The  story  of  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be 
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shortened,  and  more  room  be  thus  giv¬ 
en  for  the  records  of  his  relations  with 
people  about  whom  readers  during  the 
next  two  generations  will  care  to  hear. 
Even  in  the  earlier  period  more  might 
be  said  of  several  oi  his  friends.  Of 
Faber,  for  instance,  a  man  not  unlike 
him  in  some  respects  though  totally  un¬ 
like  him  in  others,  all  too  little  is  re¬ 
corded,  and  Clough  is  barely  mentioned. 
Yet  of  Clough  he  said  to  me  in  1857, 
“  I  have  never  been  so  struck  with  any 
one  as  a  man  as  I  was  struck  with 
Clough  as  a  boy.”  I  note  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  defects,  not  at  all  because  I 
undervalue  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
but  because  I  think  it  is  sure  to  pass 
through  several  editions,  and  some  im¬ 
perfections  might  be  q^uite  easily  re¬ 
moved  without  at  all  injuring  the  plan 
of  the  book.  Dean  Bradley,  however, 
will  not  have  done  all  he  should  for  his 
friend  and  predecessor  until  he  has  sup¬ 
plemented  what  we  have  now  got  by  the 
two  volumes  of  extracts  from  letters 
about  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
by  giving  to  the  world  a  carefully 
selected  set  of  passages  from  Stanley’s 


writings,  published  and  unpublished, 
to  which  should  be  prefixed  a  very  brief 
introduction,  just  putting  the  facts  of 
his  life  together. 

None  of  his  books  will  survive  as  a 
whole,  but,  by  some  such  method  as  I 

aose,  his  direct  influence  will  be  ex- 
ed  far  into  the  coming  century,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  which  we  may  expect  to 
see  his  spirit,  or  in  other  words,  the  ex¬ 
pressed  essence  of  the  Gospels,  dominant 
m  the  Anglican  Communion  and  far 
beyond  its  limits.  In  the  twenty-first 
century  it  is  surely  not  presumptuous 
to  hope  not  only  that  the  very  remark¬ 
able  saying  of  Thiers,  quoted  in  a  let¬ 
ter  given  in  Volume  II.,  p.  363,  may 
be  translated  into  fact :  “  I  am  of  the 
religion  of  Henri  IV.  To  become  a 
Catholic  and  remain  a  Protestant,  that 
is  the  real  thing  for  mankind,”  but  that 
the  venerable  feud  of  the  “  Filioque” 
may  be  healed  and  the  Unity  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  at  long  last,  be  definitely  es¬ 
tablished,  not  on  the  basis  of  guesses 
into  the  Infinite,  but  on  co-operation 
in  “  all  things  lovely  and  of  good  re¬ 
port.” — National  Review. 
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It  is  at  first  a  strange,  but  a  decid¬ 
edly  pleasant,  sensation  when  we  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  Turkish  population 
to  find  how,  on  all  ordinary  subjects, 
their  feelings  are  our  feelings,  and  their 
thoughts  our  thoughts,  and  their  mo¬ 
tives  our  motives.  They  are  doing 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  very 
much  as  we  do.  They  are  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  ashamed  of  themselves 
just  as  we  are. 

When  they  speak  about  religion, 
which  they  do  rarely,  they  will  speak 
of  God  just  as  we  do,  as  the  Lord  and 
Governor  of  the  universe  ;  as  just  and 
righteous,  yet  always  merciful ;  and 
they  will  act  as  if  they  were  strongly 
convinced  that  virtue  will  be  rewarded 
and  vice  punished  either  in  this  life  or 
in  the  life  to  come.  They  have  a  very 
strict  regard  for  truth,  and  will  respond 
to  our  confidence  by  equal  confidence. 
Are  these,  then,  the  Turks,  infidels  and 


heretics,  we  ask  ourselves,  for  whom  we 
used  to  pray  ?  Is  their  religion  false 
while  ours  is  true,  is  their  morality  cor¬ 
rupt  while  ours  is  pure  ? 

Their  customs  and  social  habits  are 
no  doubt  different  from  ours,  but  they 
hardly  ever  become  obtrusive  or  offen¬ 
sive  to  others.  If  their  life  under  its 
good  and  its  evil  aspects  may  be  taken 
as  the  result  of  their  religion,  we  shall 
have  to  confess  that  these  Turks  and 
infidels  and  heretics  really  excel  us  on 
several  very  •  important  points.  The 
most  important  is  that  of  sobriety. 
There  is  no  force  used  to  prevent  drink¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
upper  classes,  which  everywhere  abound 
in  black  sheep,  are  certainly  no  longer 
total  abstainers.  But  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  “  free,  and  yet  sober.” 
If  it  is  true,  as  a  well-known  English 
Judge  declared,  that  nearly  all  our 
crimes  can  be  traced  back  to  drunken- 
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nesB,  how  can  we  help  regretting  that 
our  religion  and  our  clergy  should  not 
have  been  able  to  exercise  the  same 
salutary  influence  on  the  people  as  the 
Kor&n  and  the  Uleinahs  !  How  can 
we  help  wishing  that  they  would  teach 
us  how  to  produce  the  same  results  in 
Christendom  which  they  have  produced 
daring  the  1,273  years  that  their  relig¬ 
ion  has  existed  and  has  quickened  the 
most  torpid  and  lifeless  parts  of  the 
world  ! 

There  is  another  point  on  which  it  is 
more  diflicult  for  strangers  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  but,  if  I  may  trust  my 
Turkish  friends,  no  Turkisn  Moham¬ 
medan  woman  leads  an  openly  immoral 
life.  Certainly  such  sigW  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  European  capitals  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  Constantinople.  If  the 
Mohammedan  religion  can  produce  two 
such  results — and  it  seems  nardly  hon¬ 
est  to  ascribe  all  that  is  good  in  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries  to  other  causes, 
such  as  climate  or  blood,  and  not  to 
their  religion — if  it  can  cure  these  two 
cancers  that  are  eating  into  the  flesh  of 
our  modern  society,  drunkenness  and 
immorality,  it  would  seem  to  deserve  a 
higher  regard  and  a  more  careful  ex¬ 
amination  than  it  has  generally  received 
from  us.  With  us  the  feeling  of  the 
multitude  about  Mohammed  and  Islam 
is  still  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  .Crusades  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  of  late  several 
weighty  voices  have  been  raised  against 
the  ignorant  condemnation  both  of  the 
Prophet  and  of  his  religion.  Carlyle’s 
essay  on  Mohammed,  and  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith’s  excellent  work  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  have  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  public  opinion.  The  old  feel¬ 
ing  of  hostility  against  Islam  was  in  its 
origin  political  rather  than  religious. 
Europe  has  never  forgotten  the  cruel¬ 
ties  perpetrated  both  in  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope  by  Mohammedan  armies,  recruited 
not  only  from  Arabia,  but  from  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Tartary,  and  their  violent  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  East  and  West  of  Europe 
still  rankles  in  the  hearts  of  many. 
Everything  was  believed  of  the  armies 
of  the  Mahound,  and  in  modern  times 
the  unspeakable  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
have  revived  the  slumbering  feelings  of 
hatred  among  the  great  masses  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 


Still  it  was  not  always  so,  particularly 
in  England,  when  300  years  ago  it  was 
for  the  first  time  brought  into  political 
relations  with  the  Turkish  Empire. 
There  were  periods  in  the  history  of 
England  when  the  feeling  toward  Islam 
was  more  than  tolerant.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  when  arranging  a  treaty  with  Sul¬ 
tan  Murad  Khan,  states  that  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Mohammedans  alike  are  ha¬ 
ters  of  idolatry,  and  that  she  is  the  de¬ 
fender  of  the  faith  a&rainst  those  who 
have  falsely  usurped  the  name  of 
Christ.*  Her  ambassador  was  still 
more  outspoken,  for  he  wrote  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1587,  “  Since  God 
alone  protects  His  own.  He  will  so  pun¬ 
ish  tneso  idolaters  (the  Spaniards) 
through  us,  that  they  who  survive  will 
be  converted  by  their  example  to  wor¬ 
ship  with  us  the  true  God,  and  you, 
fighting  for  this  glory,  will  heap  up  vic¬ 
tory  and  all  other  good  things.”  The 
same  sentiments  were  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  Sinan 
Pashah,  who  about  the  same  time  told 
the  Roman  ambassador  that  to  be  good 
Musulmans  all  that  was  wanting  to  the 
English  was  that  they  should  raise  a 
Auger  and  pronounce  the  Eshed,  or 
Confession  oi  Faith. f  The  real  differ¬ 
ences  between  Islam  and  Christianity 
were  considered  so  small  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  themselves  that  at  a  later 
time  we  find  another  Turkish  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Ahmed  Rasmi  Effendi,  assuring 
Frederick  the  Great  that  they  consid¬ 
ered  Protestants  as  Mohammedans  in 
disguise.  J 

As  for  the  atrocities  charged  against 
Mohammedan  armies,  it  is  for  the  his¬ 
torian  to  clear  up  this  matter,  and  to 
find  out  whether  the  armies  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  have  really  been  the  only  armies 

fuilty  of  committing  atrocities  in  war. 

Iven  during  the  more  recent  Bulgarian 
troubles  American  missionaries  who 
were  eye-witnesses  assure  us  that  the 
atrocities  committed  by  Turkish  Bashi- 
bazuks  were  not  greater  than  those  com¬ 
mitted  by  Christian  armies  when  the 
day  of  victory  and  revenge  had  come. 
But,  whatever  the  historical  truth  may 
be,  no  student  of  the  history  of  relig- 

*  Hial.  Beinew,  July,  1893,  p.  480. 
t  Loc.  cU.,  p.  430. 
j  New  Review,  1893,  p.  49. 
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ion,  no  reader  of  the  Kor&n,  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  atrocities  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  warfare  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Koran.  On  that  point,  on  teach¬ 
ing  clemency  toward  the  vanquished, 
the  Kor4n  is  not  behind  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  or  the  Laws  of  Manu.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  political  part  which 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  acted  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  their  religion 
as  taught  in  the  Kordn  would  have 
been,  or  at  all  events  ought  to  have 
been,  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  ally 
both  by  Christians  and  by  Jews.  It 
was  not  at  first  a  new  or  hostile  relig¬ 
ion  ;  it  was,  as  Mohammed  declared 
himself,  the  old  religion  of  Abraham, 
preached  to  the  ignorant  and  idolatrous 
tribes  of  Arabia.  Ijoug  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed  Arabia  was  full  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  Gibbon  speaks 
of  Jews  settled  in  Arabia  700  years  be¬ 
fore  Mohammed,  and  he  mentions  new 
arrivals  after  the  wars  of  Titus.  As  to 
Christianity,  we  know  from  Philostor- 
gius*  that  in  the  year  3^2  an  Italian 
bishop  Theophilus  was  sent  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantins  to  the  King  of  Ye¬ 
men,  and  was  allowed  to  build  three 
Christian  churches,  one  at  Zafar,  an¬ 
other  at  Adan,  and  a  third  at  Hormuz 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  the  city  of  Najran  in  Y'emen 
as  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  af¬ 
firms  that  some  important  tribes  had 
been  converted  there  to  Christianity. 
There  was  a  magnificent  church  at 
Sana,  to  which  the  Arabs  were  ordered 
to  go  by  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  when  performing  their  pilgrimage, 
instead  of  visiting  the  Ka‘ba.  This 
led  to  the  famous  War  of  the  Elephant 
in  the  very  year  of  Mohammed’s  birth, 
so  called  because  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Abyssinians, 
was  fighting  mounted  on  an  elephant. 
Mohammed’s  immediate  instructors  in 
Christianity  were  Jabr  and  Yasar,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  read  to  him  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  Prophet’s  favorite  wife 
Khadijah  and  her  cousin  Waraka,  the 
Prophet’s  intimate  friend,  were  both 
suspected  of  having  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  were,  at  all  events,  ac- 
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quainted  with  Christian  doctrines. 
Among  the  Prophet’s  numerous  wives 
we  find  a  Jewess  and  a  Coptic  Chris¬ 
tian.  Among  his  advisers  we  meet  with 
the  name  of  a  Christian  monk  called 
Sergius,  in  Arabic  Boheira  (Buhairah). 
No  historian,  therefore,  can  doubt  that 
Mohammed  was  acquainted  with  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  and  must  have 
been  infiuenced  by  them — nay,  that  he 
was  favorably  disposed  toward  them, 
more  particularly  in  his  strong  antag¬ 
onism  to  idolatry  and  polytheism.  For 
a  time  it  might  indeed  have  seemed  as 
if  Mohammed  was  but  the  founder  of  a 
new  Jewish  or  Christian  sect.  Not 
only  did  he  distinctly  represent  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  preached  as  the  old  re¬ 
ligion  of  Abraham,  but  he  spoke  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  he  spoke  of  Jesus  in  even 
higher  terms  than  of  Abraham.  All 
he  wished  to  do  at  first  was  to  explain 
much  of  what  was  hidden  of  the  Book* 
and  to  remove  the  false  opinions  enter¬ 
tained  of  Christ.  Unfortunately  the 
form  in  which  Christianity  reached  him 
was  most  corrupt,  and  offended  him  by 
the  perverted  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
even  more  than  it  had  offended  the 
Jews.  He  accepted  the  Gospel  as  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  Jesus  as  the  true 
prophet  of  God,  but  he  wished  to  see 
Christianity  purified  and  freed  from 
later  corruptions.  Christian  theologi¬ 
ans  of  the  narrowest  school  have  ad¬ 
mitted  this,  and  even  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Dodds,  now  in  the  full  odor  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  declares  that,  if  Mohammed  had 
but  known  the  true  character  of  Christ, 
“  Christianity  would  have  had  one  more 
reformer.”  There  is,  of  course,  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  saying  that  Mohammed  ever 
was  a  Christian,  but  he  might  have 
been,  except  for  the  corruptions  which 
had  crept  into  Christianity  through  the 
most  ignorant  of  Christian  sects.  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  feelings  at  first  were  evi¬ 
dently  more  friendly  toward  the  Chris¬ 
tians  than  toward  the  Jews.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
will  be  saved  if  they  do  what  is  right. 
“  Verily,”  he  says,f  “  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  are  Jews,  and  the  Sa- 
baeans  and  the  Christians,  whosoever 


*  HisL  Eccles.,  1.  3. 
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believes  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and 
does  what  is  right,  there  is  no  fear  for 
them,  nor  shall  they  grieve.”  But,  he 
adds.*  “  Thou  wilt  surely  find  that  the 
strongest  in  the  enmity  against  those 
who  believe  are  the  Jews  and  the  idol¬ 
aters,  and  thou  wilt  find  the  nearest  in 
love  to  those  who  believe  to  be  those 
who  say,  ‘  VVe  are  Christians  that  is 
because  there  are  among  them  priests 
and  monks,  and  because  they  are  not 
proud.”  It  was  the  false  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  taught  at  the  time  by 
certain  Christian  sects  with  whom  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  to  deal,  that  most  strongly 
repelled  him  from  Christianity.  “  They 
misbelieve,”  he  says,f  “  who  say.  Ver¬ 
ily,  God  is  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary, 
but  the  Messiah  said,  0  children  of  Is¬ 
rael,  worship  God,  my  Lord  and  your 
Lord.”  A  prophet  who  bad  abolished 
Al-Lat,  Al-‘lJzza,  Manat,  and  the  other 
goddesses  of  Arabia,  was  naturally  hor¬ 
rified  at  seeing  Mary,  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah,  worshipped  in  the  same  way 
as  a  goddess,  for  instance  by  the  Col- 
lyridian  Christians.  After  the  repeated 
condemnations  pronounced  by  Moham¬ 
med  against  what  he  wrongly  believed 
to  be  Christianity,  because  it  happened 
to  be  the  Christianity  of  his  neighbors, 
missionaries  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  convince  his  followers  that 
Mohammed  was  mistaken,  and  that 
Christ  Himself  never  taught  that  His 
mother  was  a  goddess,  that  God  w'as 
the  Messiah  or  the  Messiah  an  alter 
Deus.  It  is  too  late  now  to  regret  the 
misunderstanding  between  Mohammed 
and  his  Christian  contemporaries. 
Many  things  can  be  prevented,  but  few 
things  can  be  undone,  and  the  loss 
which  Christianity  has  suffered  in  alien¬ 
ating  the  powerful  support  of  Moham¬ 
med  in  the  East  seems  now  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  repair.  I  felt  this  in  every 
conversation  which  I  had  with  enlight¬ 
ened  Turks,  and  their  number  is  by  no 
means  small.  After  long  discussions 
we  had  generally  to  admit  in  the  end 
that,  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  re¬ 
ligion,  the  differences  between  the  Ko- 
r4n  and  the  New  Testament  are  very 
small  indeed,  and  that  but  for  old  mis¬ 
understandings  the  two  religions,  Islam 
and  Christianity,  might  have  been  one. 


*  Koran,  v.  86.  f  v.  78. 


In  our  friendly  discussions  my  Turkish 
friends  differed  from  each  other  on 
many  points,  for  the  number  of  sects  is 
larger  in  Islam  than  even  in  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  but  in  the  end  they  could  not  re¬ 
sist  my  appeal  that  we  should  be  guided 
in  our  discussions  by  the  Kor4n,  and 
by  the  Koran  alone. 

They  all  agreed  that  there  were  six 
articles  of  faith  which  all  Mnsulmans 
accepted  as  fundamental,  and  as  resting 
on  the  authority  of  the  Kor4n  :  the 
unity  of  God,  the  existence  of  angels, 
the  inspired  character  of  certain  books, 
the  inspired  character  of  certain  proph¬ 
ets,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  tne  de¬ 
crees  of  God.  Some  added  a  seventh 
article,  a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  but 
this  is  really  included  in  the  belief  in  a 
day  of  judgment. 

On  the  first  and  most  important  arti¬ 
cle — i.e.,  the  unity  of  Godhead — Chris¬ 
tians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews  are  all 
of  one  mind.  If  certain  Christian  sects 
exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
recognizing  three  Gods,  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  proving  to  my  Turkish  friends 
that  this  was  a  later  corruption,  a  mere 
invention  of  theologians  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  though  sim¬ 
ilar  ideas  might  possibly  not  be  quite 
extinct  even  at  the  present  day  among 
some  theological  schools.  Nowhere  has 
the  misunderstanding  of  a  metaphor 
wrought  more  serious  mischief  than  in 
the  dogmatic  conclusions  that  were 
based  on  the  simple  expression  of  “  Son 
of  God.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  as 
soon  as  people  are  made  to  realize  what 
Son  of  God  would  mean  if  it  were  not 
a  metaphor,  or  if  it  were  taken  in  a 
mythological  not  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  they  shrink  with  horror  from 
realizing  the  thought ;  still  they  think 
they  may  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
metaphorical  wording,  and  they  repeat 
words  which  they  would  not  dare  to 
translate  into  clear  thought.  I  had  to 
admit  that  on  this  point,  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Divinity  and  Humanity, 
the  language  of  the  Koran  is  far  more 
elevated  and  less  liable  to  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  The  Kor4n  says  “  God  will  cre¬ 
ate  what  He  will ;  when  He  decreeth  a 
thing.  He  only  saith  Be,  and  it  is.”  It 
would  never  tolerate  even  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  nativity.  It  may  be  said  that 
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“  Word  of  God,”  a  name  which  Mo¬ 
hammed,  like  St.  John,  assigns  to 
Christ,  and  to  Christ  alone,  is  likewise 
a  metaphor.  So  it  is,  but  it  is  the  most 
perfect  metaphor,  the  most  sublime 
conc^tion  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  God,  recognizing  God  in  man,  and 
man  in  God  ;  nor  is  it  exposed  to  the 
almost  inevitable  misunderstandings 
arising  from  sonship.  That  Moham¬ 
med  calls  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  and 
that  he  places  the  first  man  Adam 
above  the  angels,  shows  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  the  Logos,  as  conceived 
by  Christian  philosophers.  Thus,  when 
speaking  of  Adam  the  Kor4n  calls  him 
the  vice-regent  or  caliph  of  God.  God 
Himself  taught  Adam  the  names,  which 
means  the  Knowledge,  of  all  things, 
while  the  angels  remained  ignorant  till 
Adam  himself  told  them  the  names. 
Hence  the  angels  lay  prostrate  before 
Adam.  This  shows  how  high  and  how 
true  a  conception  Mohammed  had  of 
man  and  of  his  divine  birthright  which 
places  him  above  all  angels.  With  all 
this,  Mohammed  distinguished  carefully 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  for  while  it 
is  said  that  God  breathed  His  spirit  into 
Adam,  Adam  himself  is  never,  like 
Christ,  called  the  spirit  of  God  (Ruhu 
’llah). 

On  the  first  and  fundamental  article 
of  Islam,  the  unity  of  God,  I  and  my 
friends  agreed  that  there  could  be  no 
real  difference  of  opinion  between  an 
orthodox  Musulman  and  an  orthodox 
Christian,  and  I  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  them  by  historical  evidence  that 
the  false  opinion  which  the  Prophet 
had  formed  of  the  Trinity  as  a  disguised 
Tritheism  was  entirely  due  to  the  cor¬ 
rupt  opinions  held  by  Christian  sects 
settled  in  Arabia  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury. 

Kor  did  we  find  much  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  an  understanding  about  the 
second  article,  a  belief  in  angels.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  an  essential  article 
of  faith  in  Christianity,  still  both  in 
Christian  and  Jewish  traditions  angels 
(Malak)  have  their  recognized  place, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  even  a  higher 
place  than  in  Islam.  For  while  in  the 
Bible  Adam  is  represented  as  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  in  the  Koran 
the  angels  have  to  bow  before  Adam. 

On  the  third  article,  however,  there 
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was  naturally  at  first  much  greater  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  That  there  are 
books  which  may  be  called  inspired 
both  religions  hold  alike,  but  they  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  books  which  deserve  that 
name.  The  most  important  point, 
however,  is  the  admission  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  inspiration,  or  of  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  Deity  and 
man.  The  Mohammedans  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  inspiration.  The 
first  called  wahy  zdhir,  or  external  in¬ 
spiration,  tbe  second  wahy  bdtin,  or  in¬ 
ternal  inspiration.  We  should  call  the 
former  liWal,  when  every  word  and 
every  letter  were  believed  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel ;  the 
latter  general,  when  the  Prophet  was 
led  by  thought  and  reasoning  to  the 
perception  of  truth  and  enunciated  it 
m  his  own  words.  Now  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  Christians  would  not  allow 
that  the  Arabic  words  of  the  Kor4ii 
came  from  the  Deity,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  my  friends  pointed 
out  that  many  portions  in  the  Bible  also 
— the  historical  chapters,  for  instance 
— could  not  possibly  have  been  spoken 
by  Jehovah,  still  less  by  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  That  Christ,  however,  was  di¬ 
vinely  inspired  no  Muslim  would  deny, 
nor  need  any  Christian  deny  the  gift  of 
wahy  bdtin  to  Mohammed  whenever  his 
doctrines  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christ 
— that  is,  whenever  they  are  true. 

Much  the  same  question  had  to  be 
discussed  again  when  we  came  to  con¬ 
sider  the  third  article  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  faith,  a  belief  in  inspired  proph¬ 
ets.  Mohammed  believed  in  a  whole 
class  of  chosen  people  who  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries  were  meant  to  act 
as  mediators  between  God  and  man. 
This  is  a  most  important  belief,  and 
wherever  it  prevails  mankind  is  at  once 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  brought 
into  closer  communion  with  the  unseen 
world.  The  same  belief  lies  at  the  root 
of  Buddhism  ;  for  the  Buddha  S4kya- 
muni  is  represented  as  but  one  of  a 
class  of  Buddhas  or  enlightened  beings 
who  in  different  ages  are  to  deliver 
mankind  from  sin  and  misery.  St. 
Paul  expressed  the  same  thought  when 
he  said,  “  God,  who  at  sundry  times  in 
divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  Ilis 
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Son.”  Mohammed  would  have  under- 
Btood  these  words  better  than  many 
Christian  interpreters,  for  to  him  the 
Son  is  in  the  true  sense  the  Kalimatu 
Hlah,  “  the  Word  of  God.”  Moham¬ 
med  took  the  most  comprehensive  views 
of  the  historical  growth  of  the  rolidons 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  knew  them, 
and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  did 
not  represent  the  religion  which  he 
preached  himself  as  a  new  religion,  but 
simply  as  the  old  religion  believed  in 
by  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus,  but 
purified  by  him  from  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  corruptions,  particularly  such 
as  had  crept  into  it  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sects  in  Arabia.  In  this  respect 
he  did  no  more  than  what  the  Reform¬ 
ers  did  at  a  later  time  in  Europe  :  he 
freed  Christianity  from  human  corrup¬ 
tions  and  misinterpretations.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  Christ  being  made  an¬ 
other  God,  and  against  the  Virgin  being 
worshipped  as  a  goddess.  In  Arabia 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  so 
completely  misunderstood  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  formula  was  no  longer  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the 
Father,  Mary,  and  their  Son. 

In  protesting  against  such  heresy 
every  Christian,  particularly  every  Prot¬ 
estant  Christian,  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Mohammed,  nor  need  it  be  feared 
that  Mohammed  would  ever  usurp  the 
place  due  to  Christ  alone.  Mohammed 
claims  to  be  the  last,  but  not  the  great¬ 
est,  of  the  prophets.  He  himself  ex¬ 
presses  greater  reverence  for  Christ  than 
for  any  other  prophet.  He  called  Him 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  highest 
predicate  that  human  language  can  be¬ 
stow,  and  which  to  Mohammed  meant 
far  more  than  the  name  of  Son  of  God. 

There  remained,  therefore,  two  arti¬ 
cles  only  for  our  discussion  :  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
Decrees  of  God.  On  the  broad  doc¬ 
trines  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  resurrection,  I  and  my  ad¬ 
versaries,  or  rather  my  friends,  were 
able  to  agree  without  difficulty.  The 
divergences  be^an  as  usual  when  we 
came  to  minutim  ;  but  here  I  think  I 
was  able  to  convince  mv  friends  that 
that  religion  is  best  which  says  least,  or 
says  what  Christ  said  :  “Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only 


and  again,  “  What  no  eye  hath  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 
But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by  the  Spirit.” 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Decrees  of  God,  or 
what  we  should  call  Predestination  and 
Free  Will,  we  find  among  Mohamme¬ 
dans  the  same  disputes  as  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  fundamental  principle 
“  that  by  no  means  can  aught  Defall  us 
but  what  God  hath  destined,”  *  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  both  religions,  and  like¬ 
wise,  “Whoever  doeth  that  which  is 
right  will  have  their  reward  with  the 
Lord.”  Any  attempt  to  go  beyond 
these  two  principles  leads  to  barren  con¬ 
troversy  only.  Wo  are  told  that  when 
Mohammed  found  his  companions  de¬ 
bating  about  fate,  he  was  angry  and  his 
face  became  red  to  such  a  degree  that 
you  would  say  the  seeds  of  a  pomegran¬ 
ate  had  been  bruised  on  it.  And  he 
said,  “  Hath  God  ordered  you  to  debate 
of  fate  ?  Was  I  sent  to  you  for  this  ? 
Your  forefathers  were  destroyed  for  de¬ 
bating  about  fate  and  destiny.  I  ad¬ 
jure  you  not  to  argue  these  points.” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  stern  manner  in 
which  Buddha  rebuked  his  companions, 
whenever  they  asked  him  questions 
which  he  considered  as  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  same  re¬ 
buke  could  sometimes  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered  to  Calvin  and  his  disciples. 

If,  then,  these  are  the  six  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
we  agreed  that  they  would  offer  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  split  between  Islam  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Every  Christian  could  sub¬ 
scribe  to  every  one  of  them.  The  mis¬ 
chief  begins  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  define  things  which  cannot  be  defined 
or  to  speak  oi  them  even  in  metaphors, 
which  after  a  time  are  sure  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  religion 
must  be  false  which  teaches  what  the 
Koran  teaches  about  a  future  life.  I 
do  not  think  so.  In  every  religion  we 
must  make  allowances  for  anthropomor¬ 
phic  imagery,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  describe  the  happiness  of  Paradise 
except  in  analogy  with  human  happi- 
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ness.  Why,  then,  exclude  the  greatest 
human  happiness,  companionship  with 
friends,  of  either  sex,  if  sex  there  be  in 
the  next  world  ?  Why  assume  the 
Pharisaical  mien  of  contempt  for  what 
has  been  our  greatest  blessing  in  this 
life,  while  yet  we  speak  in  very  human 
imagery  of  the  city  of  Holy  Jerusalem, 
twelve  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  in 
breadth  and  height,  and  the  walls  there¬ 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  cubits, 
and  the  building  of  the  wall  of  jasper 
and  the  city  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  garnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones,  jasper, 
sapphire,  chalcedony,  emerald,  sar¬ 
donyx,  sardius,  chrysolite,  ch^sopra- 
sus,  jacinth,  and  amethyst.  If  such 
childish  delights  as  that  of  women  in 
certain  so-called  precious  stones  are  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  life  to  come,  why  should 
the  higher  joys  of  life  be  excluded  from 
the  joys  of  heaven?  If  Mohammed 
placed  the  loveliness  of  women  above 
the  loveliness  of  gold  and  amethyst, 
why  should  he  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  imagine  that  Mohammed 
knew  no  other  joys  of  heaven,  and  rep¬ 
resented  Paradise  as  a  kind  of  heavenly 
harem.  Nothing  can  be  more  mis¬ 
taken.  In  many  places  when  he  speaks 
of  Paradise  the  presence  of  women  is 
not  even  mentioned,  and  where  they 
are  mentioned,  they  are  generally  men¬ 
tioned  as  wives  or  friends.  Thus  we 
read,*  “  Verily  the  fellows  of  Paradise 
upon  that  day  shall  be  employed  in  en¬ 
joyment,  they  and  their  wives,  in  shade 
upon  thrones,  reclining  ;  therein  they 
shall  have  fruits,  and  they  shall  have 
what  they  may  call  for.  Peace,  a  speech 
from  the  merciful  God.”  Or,f  “  For 
these  shall  enter  Paradise,  and  shall  not 
be  wronged  at  all,  gardens  of  Eden, 
which  the  Merciful  has  promised  to 
His  servants  in  the  unseen  ;  verily,  this 
promise  ever  comes  to  pass.”  Is  it  so 
very  wrong,  then,  that  saints  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  enter  Paradise  with  their 
wives,  as  when  we  read,J  “  0  my  ser¬ 
vants,  enter  ye  into  Paradise,  ye  and 
your  wives,  happy.” 

In  this  and  similar  ways  the  ^ure 
happiness  of  the  next  life  is  described 
in  the  Kor4n,  and  if,  in  a  few  passages, 
not  only  wives  but  beautiful  maidens 


also  are  mentioned  among  the  joys  of 
heaven,  why  should  this  rouse  indigna¬ 
tion  ?  True,  it  shows  a  less  spiritual 
conception  of  the  life  to  come  than  a 
philosopher  would  sanction,  but,  how¬ 
ever  childish,  there  is  nothing  indeli¬ 
cate  or  impure  in  the  description  of  the 
Houris. 

The  charge  of  sensuality  is  a  very 
serious  charge  in  the  Western  world, 
and  it  is  difiicult  for  us  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  different  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  among  Oriental  people.  From  our 
point  of  view,  Mohammed  himself 
would  certainly  be  called  a  sensualist. 
He  sanctioned  polygamy,  and  he  even 
allowed  himself  a  larger  number  of 
wives  and  slaves  than  to  his  followers. 
Mohammedans,  however,  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  take  a  different  view.  They 
admire  him  for  having  remained  for 
twenty-five  years  faithful  to  one  wife, 
a  wife  a  good  deal  older  than  himself. 
They  consider  his  marrying  other  wives 
as  an  act  of  benevolence,  in  granting 
them  his  protection  while  others  were 
“  averse  from  marrying  orphan  wom¬ 
en.^’*  Mohammedans  look  upon  poly¬ 
gamy  as  a  remedy  of  many  social  evils, 
and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Mohammed  had  to  give 
laws  to  barbarous  and  degenerate  tribes, 
with  whom  a  woman  was  no  more  than 
a  chattel,  carried  off,  like  a  camel  or  a 
horse,  by  whoever  was  strong  enough 
to  defy  his  rivals.  In  Arabia,  as  else¬ 
where,  women  were  more  numerous 
than  men,  and  the  only  protection  for 
a  woman,  particularly  an  orphan  wom¬ 
an,  was  a  nusband.  Much  worse  than 
polygamy  was  female  slavery  ;  still  even 
that  was  better  than  what  existed  be¬ 
fore.  We  must  not  forget  that  even 
now  the  slave  who  has  become  a  mother 
has  a  recognized  position  in  the  family, 
and  that  lier  child  is  legitimate.  They 
have  in  Turkey  no  young  mothers  who 
commit  suicide  or  drown  their  illegiti¬ 
mate  offspring.  Though  neither  poly¬ 
gamy  nor  slavery  can  be  approved,  I 
confess  that  I  found  it  hard  to  answer 
Mohammedan  critics  who  had  seen  the 
streets  and  prisons  of  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don.  There  are  many  enlightened  Mo¬ 
hammedans  who  condemn  polygamy  and 
slavery.  Polygamy,  in  fact,  is  dying 
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out.  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  it,  he 
simply  tolerated  it,  as  it  was  tolerated 
among  the  Jews,  and  carried  even  to 
excess  by  some  of  their  kings,  such  as 
David  and  Solomon— men,  we  are  told, 
after  Jehovah’s  own  heart. 

In  all  my  discussions,  however,  with 
my  Turkish  friends  there  was  one  point 
which  they  could  not  gainsay,  the  high 
ideal  of  human  life  as  realized  in  Christ 
and  by  no  other  prophet.  This  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  real  strength  of 
Christianity.  Christianity  was  not  only 
taught,  it  was  lived,  by  Christ.  As 
judged  by  his  own  contemporaries,  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  no  doubt  a  highly  estima¬ 
ble  character.  He  had  gained  the  name 
of  el  Amin,  the  Faithful,  among  his 
people,  long  before  he  became  a  proph¬ 
et.  No  breach  of  the  law  as  then  exist¬ 
ing  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  during  a 
long  life  in  which  he  made  open  war 
against  the  most  cherished  errors  and 
prejudices  of  his  compatriots.  lie  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
right,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  he  recognized  the 
spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  truth  with¬ 
in  him  stamps  him  at  once  as  a  true 
prophet ;  that  he  mistook  that  still 
small  voice  for  the  voice  of  the  Arch¬ 


angel  Gabriel  only  shows  that  he  spoke 
a  language  which  we  no  longer  under¬ 
stand.  The  results  which  he  achieved 
were  very  marvellous,  if  we  consider 
that  he  was  originally  a  poor  camel- 
driver  at  Mekkah  in  Arabia,  and  that 
his  religion  extended  rapidly  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  One 
thing  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  soon  ascribed  to  him  the  power 
of  working  miracles ;  he  himself  de¬ 
clared  most  strongly  against  all  mira¬ 
cles,  though  in  his  case  also  they  were 
clamorously  demanded  by  an  adulterous 
eneration.  And,  as  if  foreseeing  the 
ifficulties  which  always  arise  when  the 
thoughts  and  commands  of  one  man  or 
of  one  generation  are  stereotyped  for  all 
time,  he  left  behind  him  these  memora¬ 
ble  words  :  “  I  am  no  more  than  a 
man  :  when  I  order  you  anything  with 
respect  to  religion,  receive  it ;  and  when 
I  order  you  anything  about  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  then  I  am  nothing  more 
than  a  man.”  What  stronger  ferm4n 
can  social  reformers  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  polygamy,  slavery,  and  for 
other  changes  required  by  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  time  than  these 
solemn  words  of  their  own  wise  Proph¬ 
et  ? — Nineteenth  Century. 
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There  can  be,  in  literature  at  least, 
few  greater  monuments  of  human  in¬ 
dustry  and  patience  than  are  afforded 
by  the  huge  volumes  containing  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
successive  generations  of  scholars  have 
girded  themselves  to  the  task  of  accu¬ 
rate  copying  and  careful  editing.  Each 
one  has  improved  on  the  fruits  of  his 
predecessor’s  toil,  and  the  net  result  is 
a  portly  pile  of  volumes  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  contain  comparatively  few 
inaccuracies.  The  labor  has  been  long 
and  much  of  it  tedious  as  well  as  toil¬ 
some.  For  a  great  man^  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  absolutely  without  interest, 
and  the  task  of  reading  them  must  have 
been  weary  work  even  for  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  antiquary.  Even  Dr.  Dryas¬ 
dust  or  his  esteemed  kinsman  in  the 
spirit,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  might 


have  recoiled  from  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
chons  at  Athens  or  from  the  Fasti  Con- 
sulares.  And  then  the  task  is  an  al¬ 
most  unending  one.  Fresh  inscriptions 
are  continually  being  discovered,  and 
the  proud  title  of  Corpus  which  points 
to  some  fair  degree  of  completeness,  is 
always  premature.  Thus,  to  take  the 
Greek  Inscriptions  only,  Boeck’s  great 
work,  publislied  by  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy,  was  begun  in  1828  and  not  fin¬ 
ished  till  1877  (one  is  pleased  to  think 
that  the  great  scholar  saw  the  end  of 
it),  by  which  time  the  digging  and 
transcribing  of  recent  years  had  made 
the  four  big  folios  only  a  partial  record. 
It  was  calculated  that  not  half  the  ex¬ 
isting  inscriptions  were  contained  in 
Boeck’s  Corpus,  and  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy,  with  true  Teutonic  patience  and 
stoutness  of  heart,  decided  that  the 
whole  work  was  to  be  done  over  again. 
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Some  volumes  have  appeared,  but  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  pre* 
diet  with  confidence  the  year  in  the 
next  century  which  will  see  the  last 
one. 

How  much  our  knowledge  of  antiq¬ 
uity  has  gained  by  what  has  been  done 
in  this  way  every  scholar  is  aware. 
Some  of  those  who  are  not  scholars  will 
perhaps  be  pleased  to  learn  that  one  re¬ 
sult  has  been  to  throw  serious  discredit 
on  many  of  the  ancient  historians. 
Tacitus,  for  example,  puts  a  speech  of 
his  own  composition  (a  very  fine  speech, 
too)  into  the  mouth  of  Claudius,  when 
he  could  easily  have  set  down  what  the 
Emperor  actually  did  say  ;  and  Livy  is 
shown  over  and  over  again  to  have  been 
as  careless  of  his  facts  (though  not  of 
his  style)  as  the  newest  disciple  of  the 
New  Journalism.  But  in  tnis  paper 
we  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our  read¬ 
ers  with  any  historical  or  antiquarian 
disquisitions,  but  merely  to  select  from 
these  many  volumes  what  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  interest  people  who  are 
neither  philologists  nor  antiquaries. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  one  gets 
from  a  general  view  of  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  is  how  much  more  conspic¬ 
uous  a  part  religion  played  in  those  by¬ 
gone  ages  than  it  does  now.  A  very 
large  number  both  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  inscriptions  have  to  do  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  service  of  the  gods. 
In  the  case  of  one  or  two  temples,  lists 
of  their  portable  property  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
state,  and  we  see  how  immensely  rich 
they  were  and  what  a  variety  of  artistic 
treasures  they  contained.  We  see  how 
carefully  the  property  of  the  gods  was 
guarded  and  what  precautions  were 
teken  against  embezzlement  on  the  part 
of  the  temple  officials.  Sometimes  the 
god  appears  as  a  money-lender ;  the 
civic  authorities  were  occasionally  hard 
pressed  and  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
convenient  treasures  of  their  temple, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  careful  arrangements  for  re¬ 
payment  and  the  customary  exaction  of 
interest. 

Other  inscriptions  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  sacred  economy 
and  the  elaborate  ritual  and  the  various 
orders  of  priesthood.  One  curious  an¬ 


alogy  between  ancient  and  modern  times 
presents  itself  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  sacred  offices  were  purchaseable, 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ad- 
vowsons  of  these  pagan  livings  were  sold 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  their  mod¬ 
ern  counterparts. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  the  large  num- 
ber  of  votive  offerings.  Faith  was 
strong  in  these  Pagaqs  ;  they  cried  to 
the  gods  in  their  distress,  and  when 
things  turned  out  well  they  believed 
that  they  saw  the  answer  to  their  pray¬ 
er.  Hence  the  temples  were  filled  with 
thank-offerings  of  all  sorts  and  shapes, 
from  the  great  statue  down  to  the  hum¬ 
ble  plate  or  spoon  which  sufficed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  poor  man’s  gratitude.  On 
most  of  these  avadripara,  as  they  were 
called,  nothing  was  inscribed  but  the 
name  of  the  man  who  gave  and  of  the 
god  who  was  to  receive  the  offering; 
but  the  more  elaborate  works  of  art 
often  bore  also  the  maker’s  name  and 
in  many  cases  the  reason  for  making 
the  dedication.  Mementoes  of  some 
famous  historic  events  have  even  come 
down  to  us,  telling  in  their  way  their 
own  tale.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  threefold  bronze  serpent 
which  was  part  of  the  votive  offering 
intended  to  commemorate  the  mighty 
victory  of  Plataea.  These  poor  snakes 
(for  there  are,  or  rather  were,  three) 
have  suffered  dreadfully  ;  their  heads 
are  gone,  and  when  Sir  Charles  New¬ 
ton  discovered  them  in  1855  they  were 
half  buried  in  the  earth  of  the  hippo¬ 
drome  at  Constantinople.  But  the  in¬ 
scription  is  perfectly  mgible,  and  will 
in  due  course  enrich  the  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Corpus. 

A  very  interesting  and  very  well-pre¬ 
served  specimen  of  these  thank-offerings 
was  found  at  Apollonia  in  Phrygia.  It 
records  the  grateful  piety  oi  a  man 
named  Sagaris,  who,  when  a  great  fam¬ 
ine  was  raging  in  Phrygia,  went  with 
all  his  household  into  Galatia,  where 
he  contrived  to  keep  alive  his  oxen  and 
also  “  the  good  husbandmen,  the  fair 
tillers  of  the  soil.”  For  these  and 
other  benefits  he  dedicated  an  altar 
with  two  marble  oxen.  “  Not  a  great 
gift,”  he  says,  “  for  who  could  bring  a 
meet  offering  to  the  divine  king  ?” 

Of  the  private  inscriptions  a  great 
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many  refer  to  the  victories  at  the  ath¬ 
letic  contests.  One  wonders  whether 
vanity  or  gratitude  to  the  gods  was  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  more  ex¬ 
plicit  legend. 

One  curious  inscription  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  interest  because  it  is  with  a  fair 
show  of  probability  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  It  signalizes  an  ex¬ 
ploit  ;  he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed 
a  bear  which  he  had  met  accidentally 
while  out  riding.  The  dedication  is  to 
the  “bowman  boy  of  the  clear-voiced 
Aphrodite,”  and  Hadrian  begs  the 
“  wise”  Eros  to  “  breathe  on  him  the 
favor  of  the  heavenly  Aphrodite.”  One 
understands  the  request,  but  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  killing  of  a  bear  is  not 
so  easy  to  make  out. 

Sometimes  this  gratitude  took  a  more 
elaborate  shape  than  the  simple  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  single  gift,  however  costly. 
Wealthy  donors  could  build  a  temple  or 
establish  an  endowment.  An  interest¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  latter  method  is  to 
be  seen  in  an  inscription  which  records 
a  certain  decree  of  the  senate  of  Stra- 
tonicea  in  Caria.  “  Zeus  and  Hecate,” 
it  begun,  “  have  saved  our  city  from 
any  great  dangers  ;  we  ought  to  let  slip 
no  occasion  of  showing  our  piety  and 
our  duteous  service.”  After  a  rather 
long  preamble  the  decree  arranges  for 
the  selection  of  thirty  boys  to  be  chosen 
from  the  best  families  m  the  city  to 
form  a  choir.  Every  day,  clothed  in 
white,  wreathed  with  foliage,  and  with 
a  laurel  branch  in  their  hands,  they  are 
to  repair  to  the  senate-house  and  there 
to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of  Zeus  and  of 
Hecate,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Elaborate  regulations  are  laid  down  for 
the  training  of  these  boys,  for  securing 
a  proper  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  for  filling  up  what  vacancies  might 
be  caused  by  death  or  illness. 

In  connection  with  this  choir-practice 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  hymns  actually  used  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  gods  are  contained  in  the 
Corpus.  The  longest  of  these  is  a 
hymn  to  Isis  inscribed  on  four  columns, 
of  which  two  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  Another 
was  apparently  for  a  special  occasion,  a 
severe  and  lasting  epidemic  at  Athens. 
It  begins  with  an  address  to  Asclepius, 
the  god  of  healing,  who  is,  perhaps  a 


little  bluntly,  requested  to  wake  up  : 
“  Shake  the  slumber  from  thy  eyelids 
and  hear  the  prayers  of  thy  creatures.” 
Most  of  these  productions,  though  not 
without  a  certain  rough  fervor,  are  very 
poor  literature  and  contrast  very  un¬ 
favorably  with  the  hymns  preserved  to 
us  in  Greek  literature.  Perhaps  in  an¬ 
cient  as  in  modern  times  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  badness  was  as  a  rule  considered 
a  recommendation  for  poetry  which  was 
to  be  used  in  public  worship. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  bygone  faith  we  may 
place  the  list  of  miraculous  cures  which 
Asclepius,  or  his  father  Apollo,  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  effected  at  Epidaurus. 
These  were  engraven  on  ar^Xai,  or  slabs 
of  stone.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  there 
were  six  of  these  remaining  in  his  time 
(the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era),  but  that  there  had  been  a 
greater  number.  Two  of  these  ffTtjXai 
were,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Monsieur  Kabbadias,  whom  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens  had 
commissioned  to  find  what  he  could  by 
digging.  These  columns  date  from 
about  the  third  century  before  our  era, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  duplicates  of  a  formerly  existing  rec¬ 
ord.  However  that  may  be,  they  bear 
unmistakable  witness  to  the  strong  faith 
of  early  times.  We  will  quote  a  few 
specimens,  beginning  with  one  which 
at  least  has  a  comic  side.  An  invalid 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  the  god 
(Asclepius)  opened  his  chest  with  a 
knife  and  took  out  a  number  of  leeches. 
These  he  placed  in  the  man’s  hands  and 
then  sewed  up  his  chest  again.  In  the 
morning  the  man  went  out  of  doors 
with  his  hand  still  full  of  the  leeches, 
and  from  that  moment  he  was  perfectly 
cured.  His  illness  was  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  his  mother-in-law,  who 
had  been  putting  leeches  into  the  wine 
and  honey  which  the  unfortunate  man 
drank.  Still  more  remarkable  perhaps 
is  the  story  of  Pandarus  and  Echidorus. 
The  former  had  on  his  forehead  some 
objectionable  spots,  and  the  god,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  him  in  a  vision,  put  a  ban¬ 
dage  round  these  spots  and  told  Pan¬ 
darus  to  take  off  the  bandage  in  the 
morning  and  to  place  it  as  a  gift  in  the 
temple.  He  did  so,  and  found  that 
the  spots  had  been  transferred  from  his 
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forehead  to  the  bandage.  This  is  curi* 
ous  enough,  but  the  story  does  not  end 
here.  For  Pandarus  some  time  after¬ 
ward  gave  to  a  friend  named  Echidorus, 
who  also  was  troubled  by  these  unpleas¬ 
ant  spots  and  was  going  to  Epidaurus 
on  his  own  account,  some  money  with 
which  he  was  to  make  an  otferiim  to 
the  god  on  Pandarus’  behalf.  Echi¬ 
dorus,  however,  appropriates  the  money, 
and  when,  in  nightly  vision  the  god  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  and  makes  inquiry,  he  de¬ 
nies  having  received  it,  but  promises  an 
inscribed  image  if  he  too  recovers.  The 
god  places  on  his  forehead  the  bandage 
which  Pandarus  had  formerly  worn  and 
enjoins  him  to  remove  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  wash  in  the  spring,  and  to  look 
at  his  own  image  in  the  water,  lie 
does  so  and  finds,  first  that  the  spots 
have  disappeared  from  the  bandage, 
and  next  that  they  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  face. 

The  questions  asked  of  oracles  and 
the  answers  given  form  a  closely  allied 
division  of  the  subject.  Boeck’s  (7or- 
ptis  contains  only  a  few  specimens,  but 
some  of  the  most  interesting  have  been 
discovered  since  the  publication  of  that 
monumental  work.  Among  these  one 
may  note  particularly  those  dug  up  at 
Dodona  by  M.  Carapanos.  Dodona  was 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  oracular  seats,  and  M.  Cara- 

fianos  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  to 
ight  a  few  very  interesting  inquiries. 
They  were  all  written  on  thin  sheets  of 
lead,  and  in  many  cases  the  inscription 
has  become  in  whole  or  in  part  illegible, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  almost  or 
quite  perfect.  In  many  cases  the  in¬ 
quirers  are  anxious  to  know  what  they 
are  to  do  to  please  the  gods,  or  which 
gods  they  are  to  try  to  please  particu¬ 
larly.  A  woman  asks  to  which  god  she 
is  to  sacrifice  in  order  that  she  may  re¬ 
cover  from  some  unnamed  illness  ;  Eu- 
bandros  and  his  wife  want  to  know  “  to 
what  gods,  heroes,  or  divinities  they 
are  to  pray  and  sacrifice  in  order  that 
they  and  their  household  may  do  well 
now  and  for  all  time.”  Then  there  are 
parents  who  want  to  know  what  they 
can  do  for  the  health  of  their  child  ; 
another  pair  who  ask  if  they  are  going 
to  have  other  children  than  the  one 
they  are  already  favored  with  ;  while 
in  one  or  two  instances  putative  fathers 


inquired  whether  the  honor  of  pater¬ 
nity  is  not  being  improperly  thrust  upon 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all 
those  which  M.  Carapanos  has  given  us 
is  an  inquiry  from  a  man  called  Agis, 
He  is  anxious  to  find  out  whether  some 
missing  pillows  and  bed-clothes  were 
stolen,  or  whether  he  had  lost  them 
himself.  The  answers  to  these  inter¬ 
esting  inquiries  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  we  have  a  few  specimens  of 
oracular  responses  ;  one,  in  a  woefully 
imperfect  state,  dating  from  the  third 
century  b.c.,  while  another,  fairly  well 
preserved,  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  times  of  Antoninus.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  a  pestilence  at  Pergamos,  “  the 
metropolis  of  Asia,”  and  the  injunctions 
of  the  god  were  by  the  command  of  the 
town-council  engraved  on  marble  slabs 
and  set  up  in  the  market-place.  One 
notices  that  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  is 
enjoined,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
priests  at  Pergamos  at  least  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  oracle’s  reply. 

More  curious  than  these  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  answers  framed  to  suit  all  comers. 
Two  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one 
in  Lydia  and  another  in  Pisidia,  each 
consisting  of  twenty-four  single  lines  of 
iambio  verse.  The  first  of  these  verses 
or  lines  begins  with  alpha,  the  next 
with  beta,  and  so  on  through  the  alpha¬ 
bet  down  to  omega.  They  are  consid¬ 
ered  (for  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain) 
to  be  oracular  replies,  and  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured  with  much  plausibility  that  the 
first  drew  a  letter  from  an  urn  and  then 
had  the  corresponding  line  handed  to 
him  by  the  officiating  priest.  One  no¬ 
tices  that  good  fortune  is  generally 
promised.  For  instance  the  first  or 
alpha  line  is,  “  You  will  accomplish  all 
things  prosperously,”  a  very  gratifying 
response  indeed.  But  we  note,  too,  a 
tendency  to  moral  reflections  and  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  vagueness  ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  those  who  drew  xi  and  were 
told  that  “  It  is  not  possible  to  get  fruit 
from  withered  boughs,”  or  who  under 
eta  were  informed  that  “  The  shining 
sun,  which  sees  everything,  sees  you,” 
may  have  felt  a  little  disappointed. 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  system 
of  responses  is  shown  in  a  series  of  in¬ 
scriptions  found  near  Attalia  in  Pam- 
phylia,  a  town  which  some  readers  may 
remember  best  through  its  having  been 
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visited  by  St.  Paul.  In  this  case  a  Somewhat  similar  to  these  were  the 
large  number  of  answers  were  always  Roman  sories.  Our  best  examples  of 
ready,  and  the  particular  one  to  be  se-  these  are  to  be  found  in  Nos.  1438,  1454 
lected  for  any  given  individual  was  de-  of  the  Latin  Corpus  Inscriptionum. 
cided  by  the  throw  of  dice.  These  were  These  are  short  sentences,  each  form- 
not  the  ordinary  cubes  of  ivory,  but  ing  a  rough  hexameter  verse.  They 
knuckle-bones  marked  on  four  sides  were  inscribed  on  small  rectangular 
only,  the  rounded  ends  where  the  num-  disks  of  metal,  which,  however,  have 
bers  five  and  two  would  have  been  placed  been  lost  since  their  first  discovery.  As 
being  left  vacant.  Five  of  these  they  were  perforated  in  the  right-hand 
knuckle- bones  were  used,  and  in  conse-  corner,  it  is  probable  they  were  fast- 
quence  there  were  twenty-four  different  ened  together  with  a  string,  though  it 
scores,  the  lowest  being  five  (five  aces),  is  not  known  exactly  how  they  were 
and  the  highest  thirty  (five  sixes),  used.  These  certainly  show  a  marked 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  numbers  tendency  to  be  very  oracular  in  lan- 
two  and  five  there  was  no  possible  score  gua^e,  and  at  times  to  fall  back  on 
either  of  six  or  twenty-nine.  But  it  platitudes.  “  Many  men  are  deceitful, 
will  be  obvious  that  the  same  score  don’t  believe  them,”  hardly  seems  a 
could  be  arrived  at  in  different  ways  ;  very  satisfactory  answer  to  one  who 
twenty-two  could  be  made  up  of  three  perhaps  had  inquired  if  his  wife,  or 
sixes,  three,  and  an  ace,  or  of  Wr  fours  mother-in-law,  would  recover  from 
and  a  six,  or  again  of  one  four,  two  sickness  ;  and  the  statement  that  “  The 
threes,  and  two  sixes.  The  reader  who  horse  is  beautiful,  but  you  can’t  ride 
works  out  the  whole  problem  will  find  him,”  besides  being  somewhat  uncom- 
that  there  are  fifty-four  possible  com-  plimentary  is  certainly  not  so  clear  as 
binatinns,  and  it  seems  that  for  each  might  be  wished.  Then  several  of 
one  of  these  was  an  answer  of  the  oracle  them  (we  have  only  seventeen  speci- 
ready  marked  not  only  with  the  sum  mens  in  all)  coolly  inform  the  inquirer 
total  of  the  throw,  but  also  with  the  that  he  ought  to  have  come  earlier  : 
different  numbers  of  which  that  total  “  Do  you  ask  me  now,  consult  me  now? 
was  made  up.  Thus  the  inquirer  wouM  The  time  is  gone.”  Probably  dissatis- 
have  only  to  throw  the  dice  and  the  ap-  faction  was  at  times  openly  expressed  ; 
propriate  response  would  be  handed  to  the  man  felt  he  was  paying  his  fee  (one 
him.  Only  ten  of  these  answers  have  may  be  sure  there  was  a  fee)  for  noth- 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  last  of  them  ing,  for  we  find  the  response:  “-We 
is  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition,  are  not  deceitful  as  you  said  ;  you  con- 
Some  are  very  gloomy  predictions  ;  the  suit  us  foolishly.”  However  it  is  reas- 
oracle  was  evidently  not  like  the  phre-  suring  to  know  that  there  was  one  en- 
nologists  of  to-day  who  prophesy  smooth  tirely  satisfactory  answer:  “Gladly, 
things  to  everybody.  Let  us  take  for  willingly  seek,  it  will  be  granted  ;  you 
example  an  answer  which  corresponds  will  always  rejoice.” 
to  the  score  of  twenty-two  made  up  of  But  let  us  come  to  another  class  of 
four  fours  and  one  six.  It  seems  to  inscription,  to  what  we  may  call  the 
have  been  specially  intended  for  au-  minatory  or  maledictory  order.  A 
thors,  for  it  runs  thus  :  “  To  cast  seed  great  deal  of  vehement  cursing  was  ex¬ 
on  the  sea  and  to  write  writings  are  pended  in  guarding  or  attempting  to 
both  a  vain  and  useless  toil.  Being  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.  Many 
mortal,  force  not  the  divinity  lest  he  epitaphs  contain  the  most  vigorous  im- 
hurt  thee.”  One  or  two,  however,  are  precation  on  those  who  disturb  the  re- 
more  cheerful ;  twenty-five,  for  exam-  mains  in  their  last  resting-place,  or  who 
pie,  made  up  of  four  sixes  and  an  ace,  should  offend  against  the  order  and  de¬ 
ls  almost  ferocious  in  its  promise  of  sue-  cency  of  the  sepulchre.  This  st;^le  of 
cess :  “As  wolves  seize  lambs  and  cursing,  it  may  be  observed,  continued 
mighty  lions  slow-pacing  oxen,  even  so  in  full  vigor  in  Christian  times,  often 
shalt  thou  have  mastery  of  all  these  harmonizing  ill  with  our  modem  no- 
(things  or  persons),  and  thou  shalt  have  tions  of  Christianity.  Some  are  almost 
all  thou  askest  for  and  thou.  .  .”  a  horrible  in  their  ferocity,  as  when  the 
word  or  two  is  missing  at  the  end.  violator  of  the  tomb  is  told  that  “  He 
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will  be  accursed  of  God  forever,”  or 
that  “  He  will  give  account  to  God, 
who  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 
There  is  one  which  perhaps  will  rather 
provoke  a  smile.  The  offender  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  curse  of  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Nicene  Council ;  “  He  that 
throws  rubbish  in  this  enclosure,”  the 
inscription  runs,  “  has  the  anathema 
from  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
Fathers,  as  an  enemy  of  God.”  Sidney 
Smith  once  alluded  to  a  forty  parson 
power  (of  preaching  if  we  remember 
aright)  ;  but  the  anathematizing  ability 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Nicene 
Fathers  is  a  much  more  appalling  idea, 
and  there  is  a  ludicrous  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  terrible  but  vague  peualtv 
and  the  very  prosaic  and  familiar  of¬ 
fence. 

But  besides  this  prospective  cursing 
there  was  another  kind  of  malediction 
invoked  not  on  those  who  might  here¬ 
after  do  something  objectionable,  but 
on  those  who* had  actually  offended, 
the  names  of  the  guilty  persons  being 
very  often  given.  These  imprecations 
on  particular  persons  the  Romans  called 
devotiones, ,  and  as,  with  the  Greeks, 
they  were  included  among  votive  offer¬ 
ings,  they  have  given  to  the  word  an- 
athema  its  present  unfavorable  signifi¬ 
cance.  These  were  written  on  thin 
sheets  of  lead,  and  several  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
fect  condition.  The  most  important 
of  them  were  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Newton  at  Cnidus,*  which  are  dated 
from  about  the  third  or  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  They  were  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
and  as  each  plaque  of  lead  has  holes  in 
the  four  corners,  it  is  probable  they 
were  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
They  are  very  interesting,  even  if  it  be 
rather  mournful  (except  for  the  pro¬ 
fessed  cynic)  to  read  this  pitiful  record 
of  petty  hatred  and  vindictiveness  ;  it 
is  certainly  curious  to  notice  the  com¬ 
monplace  offences  which  called  down 
such  fiery  imprecations.  For  the  curs¬ 
ing  is  very  hearty,  the  offending  person 
was  devoted  to  the  Infernal  Powers, — 
“  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  Pluto 
and  all  the  gods  and  gi^desses  with 


*  Id  Sir  Charles  Newton’s  opinion  they  may 
possibly  be  later  than  b.o.  100. 
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Demeter,”  so  that  punishments  might 
not  come  upon  him  only  in  this  life, 
but  also  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
reasons  given  are  very  various,  and 
sometimes  hardly  appear  adequate.  We 
can  understand  the  wife  who,  being 
abandoned  with  her  children,  calls  down 
the  divine  vengeance  not  only  on  her 
husband’s  paramour  but  also  on  the 
persons  who  received  him  in  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  we  notice  with  some  interest 
that  no  malediction  whatever  is  invoked 
on  the  faithless  spouse  himself ;  an¬ 
other  woman  denounces  those  who  had 
accused  her  of  poisoning  her  husband  ; 
a  man  curses  those  who  bound  and 
scourged  him,  and  those  who  instigated 
the  outrage.  In  these  cases  one  can 
understand  the  thirst  for  vengeance, 
but  in  others  one  wonders  how  anybody 
can  have  taken  so  much  trouble  for  so 
small  an  offence.  A  lady  imprecates 
those  who  had  cheated  her  by  using 
false  weights  ;  another  has  lost  a  drink¬ 
ing  cup.  The  offended  persons  were 
generally  ladies  and  it  was  some  miss¬ 
ing  article  of  attire  which  most  com¬ 
monly  moved  their  wrath.  One  long 
inscription  only  partly  decipherable  be¬ 
gins  thus  :  “  Artemis  devotes  to  De¬ 
meter,  Persephone  and  all  the  gods  with 
Demeter,  him  (or  her)  who,  when  I 
asked  for  the  garments  I  had  left,  did 
not  return  them.”  The  force  of  this 
lady’s  feelings  leads  her  to  an  almost 
indelicate  enumeration  of  the  objects 
in  question,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest 
of  the  inscription  is  illegible.  Some¬ 
times  the  authors  of  the  imprecation 
put  in  the  proviso  that  the  guilty  per¬ 
sons  are  to  be  exempt  if  they  return  the 
missing  article,  and  in  most  cases  they 
pray  that  they  may  not  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  the  penalty  of  the  curse. 
“  May  it  be  lawful  for  us,”  one  of  them 
concludes,  “  to  go  to  the  path  with  the 
accursed  person,  to  enter  the  same  roof, 
to  sit  at  the  same  table,”  which  looks 
as  if  the  vengeful  lady  still  meant  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship. 

But  there  was  another  way  of  impre¬ 
cating  curses  on  your  enemy’s  head.  In 
this  case  the  leaden  tablets  inscribed 
with  the  malevolent  wishes  were  placed 
in  the  inside  of  tombs.  They  were  not 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre, 
but  were  folded  over,  or  sometimes 
rolled  UP.  One  of  the  specimens  was 
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found  not  only  rolled  up  but  fastened  tury  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Some 
round  with  iron  wire.  In  some  of  these  found  near  Henna  and  Leontinum  com- 
the  name  of  the  person  denounced  is  memorate  the  ferocity  of  the  Servile 
written  upside  down  and  reversed,  evi-  War.  Many  have  been  in  compara- 
dently  as  an  evil  charm,  sometimes  in-  tively  recent  times  picked  up  near  As- 
scribed  three  times  over.  Two  interest-  coli  (the  ancient  Asculum),  and  these 
ing  examples  come  from  the  neighbor-  remind  us  of  the  final  stage  in  the  last 
hood  of  Athens  and  may  be  roughly  grand  hopeless  struggle  wMch  the  Jtal- 
dated  about  b.c.  100.  Here  is  a  Latin  lan  towns  waged  against  the  overmas- 
specimen,  probably  a  century  later  :  tering  tyranny  of  Rome.  In  this  case 
“  As  the  dead  man  who  is  buried  here  we  have  inscribed  bullets  of  both  sides, 
can  neither  speak  nor  converse,  so  may  “  Feri  Pomp.  (Pompeium),  Strike  Pom- 
Rhodine,  who  lives  at  M.  Licinius  peius,”  expresses  the  wishes  of  the  be- 
Faustus’s,  be  dead  and  neither  able  to  sieged,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  being  the 
speak  nor  converse.  Just  as  the  dead  general  in  charge  of  the  siege  ;  while 
man  is  neither  pleasing  to  gods  nor  the  Roman  assurance  of  coming  victory 
men,  so  may  Rhodine,  who  lives  at  M.  was  expressed  by  “  Fngitivi  peristis, 
Licinius’s,  be  pleasing,  and  be  just  as  You  runaway  slaves  are  ruined.” 
much  worth  as  the  dead  who  is  buried  Again,  fifty  years  later,  when  Mark  An- 
here.  Father  Pluto,  I  commend  Rho-  tony  and  Octavius  were  contending  for 
dine  to  you  that  she  may  be  hateful  to  the  mastery  of  the  Roman  world,  the 
M.  Licinius  Crassus.”  The  writing  on  siege  of  Pernsia,  where  the  “  sharp- 
these  anathematizing  tablets  is  bad  and  tongued”  Fulvia  and  the  Triumvirs’s 
the  grammar  worse.  Probably  only  brother  Lucius  were  holding  out  against 
slaves,  and  chiefly  female  slaves,  found  the  forces  of  the  future  Augustus,  gave 
a  passing  gratification  in  the  thought  occasion  to  the  use  of  these  inscribed 
of  securing  vengeance  in  this  way.  In  bullets.  “Hit  Octavius,”  “Hit  An- 
one  inscription  where  curses  are  de-  tonius,”  we  read  ;  the  most  undigni- 
nounced  on  “  Danae,  the  maid-servant  fied  portion  of  the  human  anatomy 
recently  bought  by  Capito,”  the  writer  being  in  each  case  indicated  for  the 
of  the  tablet  indicates  her  belief  that  blow.  Then  Lucius  is  reproached  with 
a  previous  devotio  had  not  missed  its  his  scanty  hair  :  “  You  are  ruined, 
mark.  Probably  in  this  case,  and  in  that  bald-headed  Antony,  the  victory  is 
of  “  Rhodine  who  is  at  M.  Licinius’s,”  Caesar’s,”  we  read  on  one  bullet.  A 
jealousy  was  the  moving  motive.  It  is  higher  degree  of  tragic  interest  attaches 
the  fury  of  a  displaced  favorite  that  we  to  another  inscription.  Perusia  was  re¬ 
get  a  glimpse  of  across  all  the  inter-  duced  by  the  slow  process  of  famine, 
vening  centuries.  which  reached  such  a  pitch  of  intensity 

Now  that  we  are  on  Italian  ground  that  “  Perusina  fames,  Perusian  hun- 
and  dealing  with  curses,  we  may  find  ger,”  became  a  proverbial  expression, 
space  to  refer  to  the  inscribed  bullets  We  read  with  horror  that  the  brutal 
which  have  been  picked  up  chiefly  in  Antonius  denied  all  rations  to  the  large 
two  or  three  particular  places  and  have  number  of  slaves  shut  up  in  the  be* 
added  their  brief  legend  to  the  miscel-  leaguered  city,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
laneous  harvest  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip-  fused  to  permit  them  to  leave,  lest  the 
tionum.  Leaden  bullets  sharpened  a  besiegers  should  know  the  true  state  of 
little  at  each  end  and  so  called  “  acorns”  things  inside.  But  a  bullet  that  has 
were  much  used  in  ancient  warfare,  espe-  been  found  shows  us  that  this  callous 
daily  in  sieges ;  hurled  by  skilled  sling-  brutality  missed  its  mark,  for  we  read, 
ers  they  could  prove  very  deadly  weap-  “  Esureis  et  me  celas.  You  are  hungiy 
ons.  As  a  rule  nothing  was  marked  on  and  you  are  hiding  it  from  me.” 
these  bullets  ;  the  principal  exceptions  Passing  from  maledictory  inscrip- 
are  interesting  as  throwing  a  ray  or  two  tions,  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  a  few 
of  very  lurid  light  upon  some  gloomy  such  small  things  as  cups  and  plates 
scenes  of  history.  For  these  inscribed  and  gems.  On  these  nothing  much 
bullets  found  their  deadly  employment  could  be  written,  and  in  fact  they  were 
in  no  ordinary  war,  but  in  those  savage  more  often  than  not  left  without  any 
struggles  which  marked  the  closing  cen-  inscription  at  all.  Sometimes,  how- 
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ever,  when  the  cup  or  drinking  vase 
was  something  of  a  work  of  art,  it  bore 
the  name  of  the  maker.  Some  were 
probably  sent  as  presents,  and  bear  a 
name  wnich  we  may  suppose  to  be  either 
that  of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Some 
bear  the  inscription,  so-and-so  “  is  beau¬ 
tiful  some  m  general,  “  The  boy,  or 
the  girl  is  beautiful.”  These  are  per¬ 
haps  analogous  to  the  muM  one  sees  in 
the  Lowther  Arcade  marked  “  For  a 
good  boy,”  or  are  possibly  the  presents 
of  lovers. 

The  inscriptions  on  cups  are  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  bacchanalian  order,  “Drink 
me,”  “  Good  luck  and  drink  me,” 
“  Drink  well,”  and  so  on.  One  bears 
the  inscription  “  I  am  thirsty,”  which 
is  evidently  meant  to  be  the  language 
of  the  cup  asking  to  be  refilled  ;  an¬ 
other  has  the  motto  “  Mix,”  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  belonged  to  some  more  frugal  or 
more  temperate  individual.  We  have 
one  specimen,  however,  which  bears  an 
inscription  which  might  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  a  teetotaller.  It  is  this  : 
“  Mogea  gives  the  cup  as  a  gift  to  Eii- 
charis,  the  wife  of  Eutrephantus,  that 
she  may  learn  to  drink  it  all  off  with¬ 
out  stopping.”  The  cup  in  question 
holds  about  as  much  as  the  modern 
tumbler.  On  a  certain  plate  of  great 
value,  being  made  of  jasper  and  set 
about  with  gems,  is  this  quaint  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Ambrosia  to  one,  poison  to  all 
others.” 

The  engraved  gems  are  occasionally 
dedicated  to  some  god  or  carved  with  a 
prayer,  as  “Oh  great  Zeus,  save  Seleu- 
cia  but  more  often  they  talk  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  lovers,  and  there  is  something 
a  little  pathetic  in  the  pretty  speeches 
which  have  survived  while  all  other 
memory  of  the  enamored  fair  has  per¬ 
ished.  “  The  flower  of  nature”  we  read 
on  one  ;  “  Theano  is  my  light,”  on  an¬ 
other.  Some  bear  a  longer  legend,  as 
(an  inscription  often  repeated),  “  They 
say  what  they  like.  Let  them  say.  I 
care  not.  Love  me.  'Tis  well  for 
you.”  This  may  perhaps  be  a  dialogue 
between  the  two  lovers.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  we  easily  discern  two  speakers, 
though  the  exact  drift  is  not  so  easy  to 
catch.  “  If  you  love  me,  follow.  No. 
I  love  you.  Don’t  make  a  mistake.  I 
Bee  it  and  I  laugh.”  The  reader’s  im¬ 


agination  may  be  exercised  over  this. 
If  the  dv  of  the  inscription  is  joined 
with  the  then  we  might  inter¬ 

pret  :  “  If  you  love  me,  follow.”  “  I 
don’t  love  you,  don’t  make  a  mistake” 
{i.e.,  “don’t  think  I  do”).  “I  see 
it,”  etc.  {i.e.,  “  I  know  you  don’t,  and 
I  don’t  care  a  straw”).  Another,  an 
emerald,  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  “  the 
pangs  of  love  despised.”  The  carving 
represents  Cupid  bound  to  a  pillar  on 
which  a  vulture  stands,  and  for  legend 
there  is  only  the  one  word,  “Justly.” 
In  explanation  Boeck  very  aptly  quotes 
from  the  Anthology  a  little  poem  in 
which  some  unsuccessful  lover  con¬ 
soles  himself  by  imagining  a  similar 
punishment  for  the  mischievous  god. 
The  last  couplet  of  this  little  lyric  goes 
something  like  this  :  “  Eros,  the  pains 
of  mortals  were  your  laughter  ;  you 
suffer  for  your  crimes  ;  the  punishment 
is  just.” 

A  very  curious  class  of  inscriptions 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non  at  Thebes.  This  mutilated  colossus 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
days  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  from 
the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Septimus 
Severus.  It  was  then  that  the  story  of 
the  music  at  sunrise  was  in  most  vigor¬ 
ous  circulation  ;  people  came  to  hear 
and  be  convinced,  and  then  in  the  most 
ungrateful  way  they  carved  their  versi¬ 
fied  record  of  the  fact  on  the  statue 
itself,  carefully  introducing  their  own 
names  and  stating  the  precise  day  and 
hour  of  the  performance.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  visitors  was  the  Em¬ 
peror  Hadrian.  He  came  several  times 
and  brought  his  wife  Sabina  with  him. 
In  her  suite  there  was  a  lady  called  Julia 
Balbilla,  who  had  a  turn  for  poetry  and 
has  left  two  of  her  effusions  upon  Mem- 
non’s  left  foot  and  one  on  his  right 
thigh.  On  one  occasion  the  colossus, 
it  seems,  was  obstinately  dumb  ;  Sabina 
was  much  disappointed,  and  her  friend 
Balbilla  indignantly  warns  the  statue 
not  to  make  the  emperor  angry,  “for 
keeping  his  revered  wife  waiting  so 
long.”  However,  on  another  occasion 
Memnon  was  especially  obliging,  recog¬ 
nized  Hadrian  “  the  universal  mon¬ 
arch,”  and  gave  three  separate  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  his  powers.  Everybody  was 
pleased,  and  Julia  Balbilla  produced 
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some  of  her  very  best  verses,  and  there 
they  are  on  the  left  leg  of  the  great 
statue. 

The  wealthy  Romans  seem  to  have 
made  up  family  parties  to  visit  the  won¬ 
derful  sight ;  one  man  records  that  he 
came  with  his  wife,  another  with  his 
wife  and  children.  Both  of  these  pro¬ 
duce  Greek  verse,  though  the  names  of 
the  visitors  are  Roman.  The  first  one 
is  reminded  of  the  wonders  he  was 
taught  to  believe  in  when  a  boy  ;  “  Of 
the  talking  Argos  and  the  talking  beech- 
tree  of  Pelagic  Zeus,  but  now  I  see, — 
see  with  my  own  eyes — that  you  speak, 
and  what  sort  of  sound  you  utter,” 
which  is  a  curious  way  of  putting  it. 
We  get  a  kindly  touch  of  nature  in  the 
inscription  of  Caecilia  Trebulla,  who, 
when  she  heard  the  sacred  voice  of 
Memnon,  longed  for  her  mother  and 
prayed  that  she  might  hear  it  too. 
Trebulla  came  afterward  with  some 
friends  (we  don’t  know  whether  the 
mother  was  of  the  party)  and  records 
that  Memnon  greeted  them  on  this  sec¬ 
ond  visit  as  old  acquaintances.  Trebulla 
was  a  lady  of  some  pretences  to  culture 
and  liberal  views,  for  though  she  alluded 
to  Memnon  as  the  son  of  Eos  and  Ti- 
thonus.  she  concluded  with  the  inquiry  : 
“  Did  Nature,  the  artificer  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  give  to  a  stone  perception  and  a 
voice  ?”  In  a  third  effusion,  carved 
like  the  other  two  on  Memnon’s  left 
leg,  she  suggests  that  the  noise  is  due 
to  grief,  grief  at  the  thought  of  the  in¬ 
juries  which  “  that  great  Persian  con¬ 
queror,  Cambyses,”  had  done  to  the 
statue.  There  were  evidentlv  sceptics 
as  well  as  believers,  for  while  one,  in 
language  borrowed  from  Homer,  de¬ 
clares  that  there  is  “  some  god  within,” 
another  is  content  to  admire  ”  the  clev¬ 
erness  of  the  thing.”  One  inscription 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  unintelligent 
tourist  of  those  days  ;  a  certain  Beras 
writes  up  in  one  of  the  underground 
passages  at  Thebes  that  he  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  all  the  catacombs,  especially 
Memnon’s.  But  enough  of  this  statue 
and  ;ts  morning  music. 

Another  curiosity,  but  of  a  different 
sort,  also  comes  from  Egypt.  It  is  a 
schoolboy’s  dictation,  or  perhaps  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  original  composition  :  ”  The 
vine  drinking  water  from  its  master 
gives  him  back  uumixed  wine,  a  two¬ 


fold  return.”  Then  there  is  appended 
the  moral,  which,  however,  hardly 
seems  to  fit ;  it  is,  “  Work  hard,”  and 
one  wonders  whether  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  wrote  that  exercise  so  many 
years  ago  was  not  asked  to  find  a  moral 
for  himself  and  so  took  the  one  he  heard 
most  frequently. 

Among  the  Latin  inscriptions  the 
advertisements  of  tradesmen  form  an 
interesting  class.  Here  is  one  found 
near  Rome  :  “  If  you  want  inscriptions 
made,  or  have  any  need  of  marblework, 
you’ll  get  it  here.”  Another  enterpris¬ 
ing  man  at  Bologna  announces,  ‘‘  A 
bath  in  town  style  and  every  conven¬ 
ience.”  A  similar  notice  meets  us  only 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  where  of  course 
most  of  the  customers  would  be  able  to 
know  whether  they  really  had  “  town 
style”  or  not.  A  curious  example  comes 
from  Lyons  which  may  be  paraphrased 
thus  :  ‘‘  Here  Mercury  promises  profit, 
Apollo  safety,  and  Septumanus  bed  and 
breakfast.  He  who  has  been  here  be¬ 
fore  will  be  treated  all  the  better  a  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Stranger,  settle  on  your 
lodging  beforehand.”  A  more  inde- 

endent  tone  is  taken  by  another  inn- 

eeper,  who  doesn’t  hesitate  to  declare 
that  his  house  is  not  intended  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  only  moderate  means.  ‘‘If  you 
live  in  good  style,  here's  the  house  for 
you  ;  if  in  poor  fashion.  I’ll  put  up 
with  you,  but  I  shall  be  ashamed  of 
having  you.”  There  area  good  many 
modern  hotels  conducted  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  proprietors  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  quite  so  frank  in  expressing  their 
sentiments. 

A  number  of  these  business  announce¬ 
ments  are  to  be  found  at  Pompeii,  that 
brisk  little  city  to  whose  daily  life  the 
energy  of  Vesuvius  has  lent  a  kind  of 
immortality.  Here  we  get  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  insciiptions  dealing 
with  matters  of  daily  life,  announce¬ 
ments  of  forthcoming  gladiatorial 
games,  edicts  of  magistrates,  wine-sell¬ 
ers’  attempts  to  captivate  customers, 
rewards  for  lost  or  stolen  property, 
houses  for  sale  or  to  be  let,  and  other 
things  of  that  sort.  We  learn  from 
one  announcement  that  a  glass  of  wine 
could  be  got  for  one  as  (about  three 
farthings),  while  for  four  asses  one 
could  drink  real  Falernian.  Another 
inscription  informs  us  that  a  denarius 
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April, 


(about  was  paid  for  washing  a 

tunic,  and  the  date,  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  is  carefully  recorded  by  the  writ¬ 
er.  Whether  she  was  the  laundress  or 
the  owner  of  the  tunic  must  be  left  un¬ 
decided,  but  it  seems  at  least  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  marking  up  her 
washing-account  on  the  walls  of  her 
house.  There  are  several  such  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  same  wall  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  house,  all  dated  ;  the  twentieth  of 
April  a  tunic  and  a  pallium,  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  May  an  article  which  need  not 
be  particularized,  while  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  two  tunics  are  scored. 

Again,  there  are  such  announcements 
as,  “  This  is  not  the  place  for  idle  peo¬ 
ple  ;  loafer,  be  off !”  or  the  well-known 
“Clave  canem,  beware  of  the  dog.”  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two 
inscriptions,  though  they  don’t  belong 
to  Pompeii.  Both  are  on  dogs’  collars, 
and  the  wearer  of  the  first  seems  to 
have  been  a  ferocious  animal,  at  any 
rate  in  the  eyes  of  his  owner,  for  his 
collar  bears  this  legend  :  “  Don’t  hold 
me,  it  will  not  be  good  for  you.”  The 
other  collar  was  probably  worn  by  a  pet 
dog,  for  it  is  of  silver  and  the  inscrip- 
tion  shows  that  the  owner  was  afraid  of 
losing  him  :  “  I  have  run  away.  Hold 
me.  When  you’ve  brought  me  back  to 
my  master  Zosimus  you’ll  get  a  solidum” 
(a  coin  about  equal  in  value  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign). 

To  return  to  Pompeii,  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  Kaptclroi,  the  crab- 
verses”  as  they  were  called,  lines  which 
can  be  read  either  backward  or  forward 
with  the  same  result.  We  can  only  rec¬ 
ollect  one  in  English,  the  well-known 
sentence  referring  to  Napoleon,  “  Able 
was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba  but  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  preserved  in  the 
Anthology  of  Planudes,  and  it  is  one 
of  these,  a  little  altered,  that  some  one 
thought  fit  to  paint  up  on  the  wall  of 
his  house  at  Pompeii.  What  little 
meaning  it  has  refers  to  the  exploits  of 
Diomedes  in  the  Iliad  :  'Hd?/  pot  Atds 
dp’  anara  napa  aot,  ^lOfiTjdrj.  Even 
those  who  are  altogether  innocent  of 
Greek  will  see  that  this  can  run  both 
ways  equally  well. 

These  scribblings  form  an  important 
class  of  the  Parietarise  Pompeiause. 
Many  of  them  are  very  sorry  specimens 
indeed,  and  quotation  even  in  the  semi¬ 


obscurity  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  quite 
impossible.  Yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  refiection  that  Time, 
which  has  taken  away  so  much,  which 
has  robbed  us  of  the  comedies  of  Me¬ 
nander  and  the  lyrics  of  Sappho,  has 
let  these  poor  trivial  obscurities  live  ; 
it  is  mournful  to  think  that  the  idle 
scribblings  of  shameless  lads  and  wanton 
women  have  outlasted  some  of  the 
mightiest  monuments  of  human  genius. 
One  can’t  help  wondering,  too,  what 
these  scribblers  would  have  felt  if  they 
had  been  told  that  their  scurrilities 
were  destined  to  leap  to  light  centuries 
after  all  other  memory  of  themselves 
had  vanished,  and  to  be  carefully  col¬ 
lected  and  copied  by  learned  men,  and 
to  stand  in  one  big  volume  as  a  per¬ 
manent  record  against  them.  Serious¬ 
ly,  one  might  say  that  some  of  the  am¬ 
ple  pages  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Berlin  Corpus,  with  their  pitiless  regis¬ 
ter  of  idle  words,  look  like  a  leaf  from 
the  black  book  of  the  Recording  Angel. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in 
justice  to  antiquity,  that  these  perform¬ 
ances  were  the  work  of  “  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort”  only  ;  decent 
people  were  very  properly  disgusted. 
One  distich  scrawled  up  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  town  expresses  contem¬ 
porary  sentiment :  “  I  wonder,  0  wall, 
that  you  haven’t  fallen  in  pieces  since 
you  endure  the  stupidities  of  so  many 
writers.” 

Yet  there  are  some  small  scribblings 
which  are  curious  without  being  offen¬ 
sive.  One  is  from  a  man  called  Zosimus 
who  found  a  difficulty  in  writing,  for 
he  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
get  the  word  “  Victoria”  set  down,  the 
name  of  the  person  he  was  addressing. 
Then  he  asks  for  help  :  “  If  you  think 
that  I  haven’t  a  cent,”  he  says  ;  the 
rest  of  his  scribble  has  faded  into  illegi¬ 
bility,  and  we  can’t  tell  why  Zosimus 
took  this  particular  way  of  attracting 
Victoria’s  attention.  Equally  curious 
is  the  inscription  of  one  Pyrrhus,  who 
sends  greeting  to  his  colleague  Chius, 
and  then  continues  :  “  I  am  sorry  to 
have  heard  that  you  are  dead.  And 
so,  farewell.”  Whether  this  was  seri¬ 
ously  meant  as  a  sort  of  epit^h  on  the 
defunct  Chius,  or  whether  Chius  was 
still  alive  and  this  was  meant  for  a  mild 
pleasantry  (like  his  who  at  Rome  wrote 
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up  in  Greek  that  he  had  written  noth¬ 
ing)  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide. 

Two  literary  curiosities  may  close  this 
paper.  One  is  a  curious  mnemonic  in¬ 
tended  to  show  how  many  days  there 
were  in  each  month.  It  consists  of 
twelve  lines  of  verse,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  exactly  the  same  number  of  letters 
as  the  corresponding  month  had  days. 
It  must  have  cost  the  composer  a  world 
of  trouble,  for  it  is  also  an  acrostic,  the 
initial  of  each  line  giving,  “  JAevimros 
evpe,  Menippus  invented  (this).”  The 
verses  are  fairly  good  at  the  beginning, 
but  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  them 
falling  off  very  much  toward  the  close  ; 
and  one  fancies  that  Menippus  himself 
was  glad  enough  to  get  the  task  com¬ 
pleted.  His  friends  would  be  certain 
to  tell  him  that  his  labor  was  all  in 
vain,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
much  trouble  to  remember  his  verses  as 
to  recollect  the  days  of  the  month. 

An  equally  futile  expenditure  of  en¬ 
ergy  is  shown  in  a  double  acrostic  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  island  of  Philae  in 
the  Nile.  It  records  the  sentiments  of 
a  Roman  traveller  who  visited  Egypt  a 
little  before  the  Christian  era.  He  liad 
liad  enough,  he  says  to  the  cataracts,  of 
rocks  and  mountains  ;  he  meant  to  say 
a  long  good-by  to  Philae  and  to  go  home 
and  write  his  book  of  travels.  This 
epigram  is  a  .double  acrostic  ;  but  the 
author  was  not  content  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  this  kind  of  com¬ 
position  necessitates,  and  made  the  mat¬ 
ter  harder  still  by  introducing  a  fresh 
refinement.  For  the  second  letters  of 
each  verse  and  the  last  are  in  every  case 
(except  with  the  last  verse,  for  the  final 
of  which  there  was  no  letter  left)  the 
same,  so  that  the  acrostic  could  be  read 
in  two  ways.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  these  initials  and  finals  (or  sec¬ 
ond  letters)  give  us  the  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  epigram,  Catilius  Uie  son  of 
Nicanor,  possibly  the  Nicanor  whose 
father  was  the  old  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  At  any  rate  Catilius  put 
up  in  the  temple  at  Philae  a  marble  slab 
on  which  Augustus  is  lauded  in  very 
extravagant  style.  In  a  third  inscrip¬ 
tion,  now  only  partly  legible,  he  sings 
the  praises  of  piety.  This  is  all  we 
hear  of  him  ;  if  he  got  back  home  again 
and  wrote  his  book  of  travels  describing 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  it  has  per¬ 


ished  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
existence. 

But  with  Catilius’  ingenious  rhym- 
ings  our  selections  from  the  Corpus 
must  close.  Many  more  specimens  of 
equal  curiosity  and  interest  might  be 
given,  but  the  capacity  of  magazines 
and  the  patience  of  readers  have  their 
limits.  Enough  has  been  selected  to 
enable  the  English  reader  to  judge  of 
the  abundant  material  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  stone  and  bronze,  in 
brass  and  ivory,  and  enough,  we  will 
hope,  to  show  what  value  there  is  for 
us  in  it.  The  big  volumes  might  easily 
be  classed  in  Lamb’s  list  of  books  that 
are  no  books,  and  even  the  handier  com¬ 
pilations  of  Kaibel  or  Wilmanns  have 
no  very  entertaining  look.  Yet  in  real¬ 
ity  the  hours  one  may  spend  in  turning 
over  the  greater  or  the  smaller  pages 
have  a  peculiar  interest.  In  these  dis¬ 
jointed  scraps  something  of  the  past 
seems  to  live  again,  of  the  old  far  off 
Pagan  past  so  different  from  the  present 
we  know.  Pictures  of  the  days  of  long 
ago  “  fiash  upon  the  inward  eye”  as  we 
turn  from  stone  to  bronze,  from  marble 
slab  to  leaden  tablet.  We  see  the  priest 
at  the  altar,  the  athlete  at  the  games, 
the  soldier  on  the  march,  the  noisy  ec- 
clesia  and  the  grave  senate.  One  comes 
too  to  recognize  more  fully  how  elabo¬ 
rate  and  complex  was  the  old  civiliza¬ 
tion,  how  wonderful  and  in  how  many 
ways  admirable,  and  how  “  advanced.” 
And  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  of  the 
loss  that  humanity  sustained  when  it 
w’as  bereft  of  “  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,”  and  musing  on  the  many  cen¬ 
turies  it  took  to  build  up  a  new  order 
of  things  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
For  if  we  are  now  “  wiser  than  all  the 
ancients,”  if  there  is  more  culture, 
knowledge,  better  security  for  life  ard 
property,  more  of  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  to-day  than  there  were 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Caesars,  it  is 
well  perhaps  to  remember  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  has  not  been  with  us  moderns 
for  so  very  long.  Could  we  maintain, 
for  example,  that  the  world  was  as  a 
whole  better  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  after  Christ  than 
it  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  ? — Mac^ 
niiUan*s  Magazine. 
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Does  Mr.  Ruskin  stand  in  any  profit¬ 
able  relation  to  modem  problems  at 
all  ?  Those  who  have  only  read  his 
books  superficially  or  who  know  him 
chiefiy  by  report  of  his  enemies,  may 
well  doubt  it.  To  all  such  his  message 
to  the  modern  world  will  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  a  railing  accusation.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  matter  put  forward 
by  Mr.  William  Watson,  who,  after 
reading  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  effusions  a 
few  ypars  ago,  characterized  his  later 
utterances  as  mere  “  studies  in  reviling 
and  abusing,”  and  for  his  own  part 
vowed  to  eschew 

“  From  this  day  forward,  all 

Yoar  later  writing,  biting,  growling,  grum¬ 
bling — 

One  long  crude  history  of  decline  and  fall. 
Sad  as  Rome  crumbling.’  ’ 

Mr.  Watson  has  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn  these  lines  ;  but  they  expressed 
a  view  which  is  still  widely  held,  and 
for  which,  moreover,  much  warrant  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  writings. 

There  is  hardly  one  aspect  of  modern 
life  or  of  modem  thought  against  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  poured  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  Carlyle  said  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  that  it  consisted  of 
“  thirty  millions,  mostly  fools.”  The 
disciple  has  outdone  his  master,  and 
apostrophizes  us  in  one  place  as  “  you 
fools  all,  everywhere.”  Our  political 
ideas  he  has  dismissed  as  “  the  mad- 
dog’s creed’of  modernism.”  Of  our  po¬ 
litical  machinery  he  has  boasted  that 
he  never  has  given,  and  never  means 
to  give,  a  vote  in  his  life  ;  for  our  Par¬ 
liament  is  to  him  at  best  but  a  moul¬ 
dering  toy.”  Of  our  political  leaders, 
he  has  said  that  one  of  them — the  pres¬ 
ent  Prime  Minister — is  only  “  a  nega¬ 
tive  system,  hundred-tongued  to  his 
own  confusion  ;  the  fashionable  hair¬ 
dresser,  as  it  were,  and  Minister  of  ex¬ 
treme  unction,  in  the  manner  of  po¬ 
made,  to  moribund  English  pates.” 
And  though  he  has  sometimes  posed  as 
Our  Only  Tory,  he  dismissed  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  as  scornfully  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
”  I  care  no  more,”  he  wrote  to  the 


Glasgow  students,  “  either  for  Mr. 
D’Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  than  for 
two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones  going 
by  steam.”  ‘‘A  plague  on  both  your 
Houses”  may  thus  be  said  to  epitomize 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  contributions  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  questions  of  the  day.  The 
Press,  I  am  given  to  understand,  some¬ 
times  arrogates  to  itself  the  position  of 
a  new  estate  of  the  realm  ;  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  trampled  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  under  foot  as  merely  “  so  many 
square  leagues  of  dirtily-printed  false¬ 
hood.”  As  for  the  People,  we  may 
spell  it  with  the  biggest,  of  capital  P’s  ; 
but  Mr.  Ruskin  k^nows  it  to  be  only 
“  a  miserable  modern  mob.”  We  shall 
gain  no  stay  of  execution  by  pleading 
our  modern  religion,  for  “  a  knave’s 
religion,”  he  has  told  us  in  advance. 
“  is  the  most  rascally  thing  about  him.” 
As  for  modern  literature,  it  is  ‘‘  plenti¬ 
ful  but  pestilential,”  and  “  modern  sci¬ 
ence  only  ceases  to  be  tiresome  by  be¬ 
coming  loathsome.”  But  why  con¬ 
tinue  r  At  this  rate  Mr.  Ruskin’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  modern  problems,  of  which  I 
propose  to  speak  in  the  following  pages, 
are  calculated  to  become  anything  but 
amicable.  Indeed,  it  might  seem  as  if 
Modern  Painters  were  the  only  modern 
thing  with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  on 
speaking  terms. 

With  a  writer  in  this  temper  what 
profitable  relations  can  be  established  ? 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  circle  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  influence  is  steadily  wid¬ 
ening  in  the  modern  world.  The  sale 
of  his  political  and  economic  books,  al¬ 
ready  large,  increases  every  year.  The 
practical  community  of  Sheffield  has 
voted  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  “  St.  George’s 
Museum,”  and  “  the  shrine,”  as  some 
of  the  faithful  love  to  call  it,  is  visited 
every  year  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  America,  undeterred  by 
the  abuse  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lav¬ 
ished  on  her,  has  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  for  years  in  pirating  his  books  ; 
and  now  that  the  copyright  convention 
has  passed,  absorbs  large  quantities  of 
an  authorized  “  Brantwood  Edition.” 
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Both  there  aud  here  Ruskin  aud  his 
ideas  are  part  of  the  “  Extension”  lec¬ 
turer’s  stock-in-trade.  “  Ruskin  Soci¬ 
eties”  flourish  in  all  the  large  towns  ; 
aud  the  members  of  one  “  circle”  rise 
“  to  study  Ruskin  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning.”*  But  even  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  devotees  do  not  get  up  with  the 
sun  to  study  only  “  studies  in  reviling 
and  abusing  or  brace  themselves  for 
the  work  of  the  day  by  readings  in 
“  biting,  growling,  grumbling.” 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency — that  the  writer, 
whom  so  many  readers  And  helpful, 
yet  proclaims  himself  helpless  ?  There 
are,  I  think,  several  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  genius,  apart  from  the  re¬ 
current  illnesses  of  his  later  years,  which 
serve  to  explain  why  his  message  to  his 
age  has  in  large  measure  been  delayed 
and  obscured  ;  and  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  bear  in  mind,  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  message  itself.  First  among 
these  characteristics  I  place  the  extreme 
and  even  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
man.  This  quality  of  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
been  well  stated  by  one  of  his  dearest 
friends,  and  the  most  discerning  of  his 
commentators  : — 

“  Never  wan  a  soul,”  says  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  “  more  open  and  accessible  to 
immediate  impressions,  never  one  that  re¬ 
sponded  with  more  sensitiveness  or  more  in¬ 
stant  sympathy  to  the  appeals  of  nature  or  of 
man.  It  was  like  an  ^olian  harp,  the  strings 
quivering  musically  in  serene  days  under  the 
touch  of  the  soft  air  ;  but,  as  the  clouds  gath¬ 
ered  and  the  winds  rose,  vibrating  in  the 
blast  with  a  tension  that  might  break  the 
sounding-board  itself.” 

Hence,  never  was  there  a  writer  whose 
words  at  any  given  place  more  needed 
to  be  referred  to  their  exciting  nervous 
cause  and  to  his  point  of  view  at  the 
moment.  I  will  take  a  single  instance. 
It  is  a  passage  in  which  the  reader,  if 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
it,  will  be  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Ruskin 
singing  the  praises  of  the  steam-en¬ 
gine 

“  I  cannot  express,”  he  says,  ”  the  amazed 
awe,  the  crushed  humility,  with  which  I  some¬ 
times  watch  a  locomotive  take  its  breath  at  a 
railway  station,  and  think  what  work  there  is 


*  The  Ruskin  Society  in  connection  with  the 
Westbonrne  Park  Institute.  The  lecture  on 
which  these  pages  are  based  was  delivered  at 
that  Institute. 


in  its  bars  and  wheels,  and  what  manner  of 
men  they  must  be  who  dig  brown  ironstone 
out  of  the  ground,  and  forge  it  into  that. 
What  assemblage  of  accurate  and  mighty  fac¬ 
ulties  in  them  ;  more  than  fleshly  power  over 
melting  crag  and  coiling  fire,  fettered  and 
finessed  at  last  into  the  precision  of  watch¬ 
making  ;  Titanian  hammer-strokes  beating 
out  of  lava  these  glittering  cylinders  and 
timely  respondent  valves,  and  fine  ribbed 
rods,  which  touch  each  other  as  a  serpent 
writhes,  in  noiseless  gliding,  and  omnipotence 
of  grasp  ;  infinitely  complex  anatomy  of  ac¬ 
tive  steel,  compared  with  which  the  skeleton 
of  a  living  creature  would  seem,  to  a  careless 
observer,  clumsy  and  vile — a  mere  morbid 
secretion  and  phosphatous  prop  of  flesh  ! 
What  would  the  men  who  thought  out  this, — 
who  beat  it  out,  who  touched  it  into  its  pol¬ 
ished  calm  of  power,  who  set  it  to  its  ap¬ 
pointed  task,  and  triumphantly  saw  it  fulfil 
this  task  to  the  utmost  of  their  will,— feel  or 
think  about  this  weak  hand  of  mine,  timidly 
leading  a  little  stain  of  water-color  which  I 
cannot  manage,  into  an  imperfect  shadow  of 
something  else — mere  failure  in  every  motion, 
and  endless  disappointment ;  what,  I  repeat, 
would  these  iron  dominant  genii  think  of  me  ? 
and  what  ought  I  to  think  of  them  ?  But  as 
I  reach  this  point  of  reverence,  the  unreason¬ 
able  thing  is  sure  to  give  a  shriek  as  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  unanimous  vultures,  which  leaves  me 
shuddering  in  real  physical  pain  for  some  half 
minute  following  ;  and  assures  me.  during 
slow  recovery,  that  a  people  which  can  endure 
such  fluting  and  piping  among  them  is  not 
likely  soon  to  have  its  modest  ear  pleased  by 
aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song.”  * 

This  passage  is  interesting,  inciden¬ 
tally,  as  showing  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  modern  machinery  is  by 
no  means  so  sweepingly  intolerant  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  He  has,  indeed, 
made  some  acute  corrections  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  machinery  is  an  economic 
panacea,  by  pointing  out  the  social  evils 
which  sometimes  result  from  its  dis¬ 
placement  of  labor  {Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,  §  153).  He  banishes  machinery 
from  his  model  community  of  St. 
George,  not  in  complete  intolerance  of 
it,  but  in  order  to  show  how,  under 
certain  conditions,  it  may  wisely  be 
dispensed  with  (see,  e.g..  The  Nature 
and  Purposes  of  St.  George’s  Guild, 
p.  7,  etc.,  and  Fors  Clavigera,  1875, 
p.  16).  Elsewhere  he  makes  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  proper,  and  better,  use 
of  machinery  {e.g.,  Munera  Pulveris, 


*  I  borrow  the  quotation  in  this  connection 
from  an  excellent  monograph  on  ”  John  Rus-, 
kin  ;  Economist,”  by  Professor  Patrick  Ged- 
des.  The  passage  will  be  found  in  ”  The 
Cestus  of  Aglaia,”  On  the  Old  Road,  i.,  454. 
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§  17).  But  then  “  the  unreasonable 
thing  is  sure  to  give  a  shriek,”  and  off 
it  sets  Mr.  Ruskin  at  a  tangent — a 
movement  very  typical  of  him.  His 
views  of  the  universe  are  apt  to  change 
at  the  slightest  external  impression. 
The  passages  of  denunciation,  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  must  have 
been  written  under  “  the  Storm-Cloud 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  They 
could  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  supplemented 
by  corrective  passages  written  “  musi¬ 
cally  in  serene  days  under  the  touch  of 
the  soft  air.”  “  While  I  am  looking 
at  the  sunset,”  Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere 
says,  “  I  forget  the  sunrise  ;  but  the 
next  morning,  sunrise  makes  me  forget 
the  sunset.  ’  ’ 

The  sensitiveness  which  we  have  been 
discussing  explains,  I  think,  much  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  irritability,  and  is  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  superficial  inconsistencies. 
To  this  factor  we  must  add  his  discur¬ 
siveness.  In  one  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  re¬ 
cently-published  letters,  he  says  that 
“  what  puzzles  me  and  sometimes  bores 
me  in  Gladstone  is  that  he  takes  as 
much  interest  in  one  thing  as  in  an¬ 
other,  and  is  as  diffusively  emphatic 
about  it.”  This  is  very  true  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  also,  though,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  in  either  case  confess  to  the 
boredom.  But,  undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  as  diffuse  as  he  is  emphatic. 
He  is  everything  by  turns — art-critic, 
geologist,  economist,  moralist  —  and 
nothing  long.  He  is  equally  ready  at 
the  least  excuse  to  lay  down  the  law 
with  equal  assurance  upon  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Giotto’s  paintings,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  political  economy,  and  the  con¬ 
coction  of  goose-pies.  An  index  to 
Ruskin  would,  it  has  been  said,  prove 
a  formidable  rival  to  Mrs.  Beeton  :  you 
could  inquire  within  upon  everything. 
No  one  has  “  chaffed”  Mr.  Ruskin 
more  thoroughly  over  this  foible  of  un¬ 
stable  omniscience  than  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself.  He  was  born,  he  says,  with 
the  curse  of  Reuben  upon  him  :  “  Un¬ 
stable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel.’* 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  he  once 
gave  an  amusing  description  of  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  energy  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  whole  of  his  life’s  work.  I 
cite  it  with  several  curtailments  : — 

“  Not  that  I  have  not  been  busy — and  very 
busy,  too,  I  have  written  since  May,  good 


April 

600  pages  [of  Modern  Painters],  and  am  going 
to  press  with  the  first  of  them  on  Gunpowder 
Plot  Day,  with  a  great  hope  of  disturbing  the 
Public  Peace  in  various  directions.  In  the 
course  of  the  600  pages  I  have  had  to  make 
various  remarks  on  German  Metaphysics,  on 
Poetry,  Political  Economy,  Cookery,  Music, 
Geology,  Dress,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  ami 
Navigation  ;  all  which  subjects  I  have  had  to 
read  up  accordingly,  and  this  takes  time. 
During  my  studies  of  Horticulture  I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  Linnsean,  Jussieuan,  and 
Everybodyelseian  arrangement  of  plants.  I 
have  accordingly  arranged  a  system  of  my 
own.  My  studies  of  political  economy  have 
induced  me  to  think,  also,  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about  that,  and  I  am  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  investigation,  on  independent 
principles,  of  the  Natures  of  Money,  Rent,  and 
Taxes,  in  an  abstract  form,  which  sometimes 
keeps  me  awake  all  night.  My  studies  of 
German  Metaphysics  have  also  induced  me  to 
think  that  the  Germans  don’t  know  anything 
about  them  ;  and  to  engage  in  a  serious  inquiry 
into  the  Finite  realization  of  Infinity  ;  which 
has  given  me  some  trouble.  I  have  also  sev¬ 
eral  pupils,  far  and  near,  in  the  art  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  an  American  young  lady  to  direct  in 
the  study  of  landscape  painting,  and  a  York¬ 
shire  young  lady  to  direct  in  the  purchase  of 
Turners,  and  various  little  by-tbings  besides. 
But  I  am  coming  to  see  you.” 

With  such  multifariousness  of  pur¬ 
suits  as  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  (as  he  somewhere  con¬ 
fesses)  “  hardly  ever  gets  anything; 
stated  without  some  grave  mistake 
not  wonderful  that  the  complete  treatise 
on  National  Economy  to  which  some 
thirty  years  ago  he  pledged  himself  as 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  never  got 
itself  done  beyond  a  few  chapters — fra¬ 
grant,  indeed,  and  suggestive,  but  in¬ 
complete  and  preliminary. 

To  Mr.  Rusk  in’s  sensitiveness  to  pass¬ 
ing  impressions  we  have,  then,  to  add 
this  element  of  discursiveness.  The 
next  ingredient  to  be  noticed  is  his  love 
of  irony  and  paradox.  There  is  an  in¬ 
scrutable  law  by  which  the  influence  of 
men  of  genius  is  in  nearly  every  case 
obscured  by  some  strain  of  perversity. 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  has  noted  “  the 
strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak 
in  enigmas,  so  that  the  highest  truths 
and  usefulest  laws  must  be  hunted  for 
through  whole  picture-galleries  of 
dreams,  which  to  the  vulgar  seem 
dreams  only.”  That  is  one  cause  of 
misunderstanding ;  but  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
case,  when  we  add  to  his  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  riddling  words  his  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  on  every  conceivable  subject  it  is 
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easy  to  detect  another  source  of  confu¬ 
sion.  “  The  vulgar”  may  turn  away 
from  the  whole  thing  as  futile  ;  but 
others  may  mistake  the  dreams  for  real¬ 
ities,  the  ironical  paradoxes  for  practi¬ 
cal  injunctions.  The  fact  is  that  some 
sense  of  humor  and  faculty  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  are  indispensable  for  the  right 
reading  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  devoted  disciple  who,  pon¬ 
dering  in  his  heart  “  the  master’s”  dia¬ 
tribes  against  railways,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  even  to  send  a  letter  by  the 
post  was  to  parley  with  the  Evil  One. 
He  spent  his  life  accordingly  in  walking 
from  place  to  place,  up  and  down  the 
country,  delivering  his  own  letters  upon 
his  friends.  He  was  a  very  zealous 
Ruskinian,  but  his  zeal  was  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  discretion,  else  would  he  have 
done  even  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself — 
“  pray  for  the  destruction  of  railways, 
but  meanwhile  use  them.” 

In  the  next  place  it  is  necessary,  be¬ 
fore  passing  to  consider  more  in  detail 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  relations  to  some  modern 
problems,  to  remember  that  his  work  in 
politics  and  economics  is  not  his  proper 
work — not  the  work  for  which  he  was 
best  equipped,  or  in  which  he  found 
his  pleasure  and  his  true  vocation.  His 
proper  work  was  the  practice  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  art.  His  economics  have  been 
a  ndpepyov — a  work  by  the  way.  In 
this  fact  we  have  a  further  explanation, 
I  think,  of  its  incompleteness  of  treat¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  its  impatience  and 
petulance  of  tone.  The  man  who  makes 
some  one  subject  the  work  of  his  life 
can  afford  to  work  and  wait  in  patience. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin  despatched  himself  as 
his  “  own  special  commissioner”  to  a 
foreign  field,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
finding  an  instant  solution.  His  incur¬ 
sion  into  political  economy  was  the  pay¬ 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  “ransom.”  “I 
want,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  economic 
books,  “  to  disburtben  my  heart  of  the 
witness  I  have  to  bear,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  free  to  ^o  back  to  my  garden- 
lawns,  and  social  buds  and  fiowers 
there.”  He  wanted  to  go  and  come 
back — bringing  the  millennium  with 
him  ;  and  when  the  millennium  tar¬ 
ried,  terrible  was  the  vexation  of  his 
soul. 

These  qualities  of  Mr.  Ruskin — his 
sensitiveness,  his  discursiveness,  his 


love  of  paradox,  his  impatience — are 
more  than  enough  to  make  inevitable  a 
certain  incffectualness  in  his  work. 
But  he  might  still — to  invert  the  famil¬ 
iar  phrase — have  the  qualities  of  his  de¬ 
fects.  His  finely  organized  nature 
might  give  a  faculty  of  piercing  per¬ 
ception  ;  his  width  of  range,  a  wide 
suggestiveness ;  his  gift  for  irony  has 
assuredly  winged  and  barbed  bis  words  ; 
and  the  very  impatience  of  a  man’s  in¬ 
cursion  into  a  foreign  field  may  lend 
him  emphasis  and  insight  for  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  To  some  extent  and  in 
some  spheres,  everybody,  I  imagine, 
would  concede  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  ex¬ 
ercised  a  stimulating  influence  over  his 
generation.  There  is  probably  nobody 
who  could  not  find  something  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  writings  ; 
but  many  of  those  who  differ  from  him 
most  would  discover,  I  fancy,  upon  tak¬ 
ing  a  cartful  inventory  of  their  mental 
furniture,  that  they  would  be  much 
worse  off  if  he  had  never  published  any¬ 
thing.  The  question  I  propose  to  raise 
is  whether  Mr.  Ruskin’s  influence  has 
in  any  way  been  operative  upon  mod¬ 
ern  problems  in  politics  and  economics. 
He  has  been  before  the  world  in  the 
capacity  of  social  reformer  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  ;  at  the  end  of  this  period 
does  he  stand  out  as  charlatan  or  as 
prophet  ?  Both  views  are  still  “  up  to 
date.”  “  We  are  content,”  said  The 
Daily  Chronicle  the  other  day,  “  to 
base  our  conception  of  the  economic 
uestion  involved  on  the  writings  of 
ohn  Ruskin  and  the  editor  of  that 
influential  journal,  writing  under  his 
own  name,  has  elsewhere  claimed  for 
Mr.  Ruskin  the  position  of  “  greatest 
of  modern  economists.”  On  the  other 
hand,  referring  to  one  of  the  latest  vol¬ 
umes  on  economics  issued  with  the  im¬ 
primatur  of  the  Cobden  Club,  I  find  it 
stated  that  “  as  for  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  were 
only  charitable  to  assume  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  upon  economics  ought  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.”*  This  charitable 
consignment  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  the  place 
of  Jester  to  the  Dismal  Science  cannot, 
I  may  remark  in  passing,  be  due  to  any 
suspicions  with  regard  to  the  ark  of  the 
Cobdenite  Covenant ;  for  however  rank 


*  Industrial  Freedom.  By  B.  R.  Wise,  Cob¬ 
den  Club.  1892. 
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may  be  Mr.  Ruskin’s  heresies  on  other  but  it  is  at  least  indisputable  that  the 
points,  on  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  process  has  begun.  It  is  indisputable 
he  has  always  belonged,  without  for  also  that  among  the  dissolvent  forces, 
once  even  the  semblance  of  self-contra-  the  rhetoric  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskiii— 
diction,  to  the  strictest  sect  of  ortho-  anticipating  by  twenty  years  the  more 
doxy.  Where,  then,  does  the  truth  scientific  batteries — was  a  considerable 
lie  ?  Is  Mr.  Ruskin’s  relation  to  mod-  factor.  Carlyle — of  whose  delight  in 
ern  questions  of  economics  that  of  irre-  the  discovery  of  his  new  ally  Mr.  Fronde 
sponsible  joker  or  of  inspired  prophet  ?  has  told  us — spoke  to  Emerson  of  Mr. 

The  answer  must  in  some  measure  Ruskin’s  “  thunderbolts”  against  the 
depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  con-  orthodox  economy.  But  there  were 
troversy — still  unsettled,  so  far  as  the-  lightning  flashes  also.  “  Ruskin,”  says 
ory  goes — between  the  “  old”  and  the  Dr.  Ingram,  “  had  not  merely  protested 
“  new”  economics.  An  eminent  Rus-  against  the  egoistic  spirit  of  the  preva- 
kinian  whom  I  have  already  quoted —  lent  doctrine,  but  had  pointed  to  some 
Professor  Norton — seeks  to  evade  this  of  its  real  weaknesses  as  a  scientific  the- 
issue  so  far  as  Mr.  Ruskin  is  concerned  ory.”  The  directions  in  which  Mr. 
by  the  statement  that  our  author’s  ful-  Ruskin's  work  has  contributed  to  modi- 
minations  against  Political  Economy  fy  the  methods  and  prevalent  doctrines 
were  unnecessary.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  of  Political  Economy  are  well  indicated 
should  have  done,  says  Professor  Nor-  in  the  complimentary  address  which 
ton,  was  to  point  out  that  the  ordinary  was  presented  to  him  in  1885,  and 
Political  Economy  was  a  very  good  which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  fore- 
thing  in  its  way,  and  that  his  Political  most  men  of  the  day,  including  Tenn}’- 
Economy  was  quite  a  different  thing  eon.  Browning,  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell 
and  good  in  a  different  way.  The  or-  Holmes,  Bishops  Lightfoot  and  West¬ 
dinary  Political  Economy  is  “  a  study  cott,  the  Headmasters  of  many  public 
of  material  wealth  in  actual  condi-  schools,  and  many  of  the  Professors  of 
tions  Mr.  Ruskin’s,  “a  study  of  the  Universities.  “  Those  of  us,”  says 
ideal  conditions — the  Political  Econ-  one  paragraph  of  this  address,  ”  who 
omy,  as  it  were,  of  a  New  Atlantis,  a  have  made  a  special  study  of  economic 
body  of  speculations,  under  modern  and  social  questions  desire  to  convey  to 
guise,  like  Plato’s  Republic.”  There  you  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of 
is  a  large  element  of  truth  in  this  pre-  your  work  in  these  subjects,  pre-emi- 
sentment  of  the  case.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  nently  in  its  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
essentially  a  political  idealist,  rather  trines  (1)  that  Political  Economy  can 
than  a  practim  politician  ;  and  much  furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life  and 
of  his  economic  and  politick  writing  is  work  only  when  it  respects  the  dignity 
confessedly  Utopian.  His  “  laws  of  and  mor^  destiny  of  man  ;  (2)  that  the 
Political  Economy”  are  in  large  meas-  wide  use  of  wealth,  in  developing  a 
ure  laws  enjoined  for  what  our  mod-  complete  human  life,  is  of  incomparably 
ern  Don  Quixote  calls  “  my  island  of  greater  moment,  both  to  men  and  na- 
Barataria.”  But  this  is  not  the  whole  tions,  than  its  production  or  accumu- 
truth  of  the  matter.  For  good  or  for  lation,  and  can  alone  give  these  any 
evil,  “  the  old  Political  Economy”  vital  significance ;  (3)  that  honorable 
stands  not  where  it  did.  Its  methods,  performance  of  duty  is  more  truly  just 
its  scope,  and  some  of  its  leading  ideas  than  rigid  enforcement  of  right ;  and 
have  been  largely  altered.  Dr.  Ingram  that  not  in  competition  but  in  helpful- 
was  put  up  at  the  famous  meeting  of  ness,  not  in  self-assertion  but  in  rever- 
the  British  Association  in  1878  to  save  ence,  is  to  be  found  the  power  of  life.” 
Political  Economy  from  expulsion  from  If  space  permitted,  it  would  not,  I 
the  company  of  the  sciences  ;  but  he  think,  be  difficult  to  draw  out  from 
saved  it  only  by  destroying  it.  He  ad-  these  general  statements  of  the  Ruskin- 
mitted  that  the  criticisms  of  the  enemy  ian  doctrine  many  of  the  distinctive 
were  just,  and  urged  that  the  science,  tenets  and  methods  of  the  new  school 
as  understood  in  England,  required  of  economists. 

complete  reconstruction.  What  will  But,  after  all,  whichever  view  we 
come  of  the  process  remains  to  be  seen  ;  take  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  theorist— 
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whether  we  regard  him  as  a  prophet  of 
the  new  school  or  a  mere  Utopian 
dreamer, — it  is  by  practical  considera¬ 
tions  that  the  quality  of  his  work  must 
be  judged.  Political  ideals  are,  indeed, 
not  to  be  discarded  as  valueless  because 
they  are  not  immediately  practicable  ; 
but  their  worth  is  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  tendency  of  them  is  adjustable  to 
actual  conditions.  Similarly  the  course 
of  economic  theory  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  pressure  of  political  problems  — 
far  more  so,  as  Dr.  lugram  says,  than 
theorists  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  practical  directions  in  which  Mr. 
Ruskin%  work  seems  to  me  to  stand  in 
close  relation  with  modern  problems. 

Let  us  begin  with  “  the  worst  of  the 
political  creed”  at  which,  as  stated  in 
the  preface  to  Unto  this  Last,  he  wished 
his  economic  theories  to  lead  the  reader. 
The  practical  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  that  book  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  National  Schools  for  the  young  to 
be  established  at  Government  cost  and 
under  Government  discipline  over  the 
whole  country. 

2.  Every  child  to  be  taught,  further, 
some  trade  or  calling. 

3.  In  connection  with  these  technical 
classes,  Government  workshops  to  be 
established  for  the  production  of  all 
necessaries  and  useful  luxuries — not  in 
order  to  extinguish  private  enterprise, 
but  to  set  a  standard  of  good  and  ex¬ 
emplary  work. 

4.  Any  person  out  of  employment  to 
be  set  forthwith  to  work  at  the  nearest 
Government  workshop. 

5.  Such  work  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed 
rate  in  each  employment. 

6.  Those  who  would  work  if  they 
could,  to  be  taught.  Those  who  could 
work  if  they  would,  to  be  set  to  penal 
work. 

7.  For  the  old  and  destitute  comfort 
and  home  to  be  provided  ;  which,  when 
misfortune  had  oeen  sifted  from  guilt, 
would  be  honorable  instead  of  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  receiver.” 

To  the  reader  familiar  with  the  “  ad¬ 
vanced”  ideas  of  to-day  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
Seven  Points  may  seem  moderate  and 
even  tame.  But  when  they  were  first 
propounded,  thirty-five  years  ago,  they 
were  voted  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 


Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  father— -a  prosperous 
city  merchant — was  horrified  at  the 
economic  heresies  of  his  son  ;  and  so 
unpopular  was  the  presentation  of  such 
views  that  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
for  which  the  articles  were  written  felt 
bound  to  stop  them  in  mid-course.  Yet 
every  one  of  the  points  in  the  Ruskin 
Programme  has  either  been  put  into 
operation  (whole  or  partial)  or  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  among  practical  poli¬ 
ticians.  Nos.  1  and  2 — elementary  and 
technical  education — need  not  detain 
us.  Proposal  No.  3 — for  Government 
workshops — is  still  only  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  we  may  notice  the  grow¬ 
ing  conception  of  the  State  as  Model 
Employer,  and  the  moderu  extensions 
of  Government  warranter  and  anti  adul¬ 
teration  laws  as  steps  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  next 
proposal  (No.  4) — Government  work 
for  the  unemployed — has  at  least  passed 
from  the  pages  of  political  idealists  to 
discussion  in  Parliament.  The  occa¬ 
sional  establishment  of  Municipal  Relief 
Works  and  the  acceptance  of  a  certain 
responsibility  involved  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Labor  Department  and  a  Za- 
bor  Gazette  may  fairly  be  claimed  as 
Ruskinian.  Under  No.  5  falls  the 
growing  adoption,  both  by  the  central 
and  by  the  municipal  authorities,  of 
the  principle  of  Fair  Wages  or  of  Trade- 
Union  wages  ;  while  the  movement  for 
“  The  Living  Wage”  has  been  avowedly 
based  by  some  of  its  most  infiuential 
supporters  on  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin.  Reversing  the  order  of  the  last 
two  points,  proposal  No.  7 — one  of  the 
central  and  most  persistent  of  Mr. 
Riiskin’s  ideals — is  simply  Dr.  Hunter’s 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  for  Old- 
age  Pensions,  plus  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  for  a 
reformed  Poor  Law.  Men  of  all  parties 
are,  in  fact,  combining  or  competing  to 
give  practical  effect  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
doctrine  that  the  State  should  recog¬ 
nize  “  Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare  as 
well  as  Soldiers  of  the  Sword.”  But 
the  more  such  schemes  are  realized,  the 
more  will  the  necessity  be  felt  for  pen¬ 
alizing  the  loafer.  This  is  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin’s  proposal  No.  6.  “  The  law  of 

national  health,”  he  explains,  “  is  like 
that  of  a  great  lake  or  sea,  in  perfect 
but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dregs 
continually  fall  to  the  lowest  place,  and 
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the  clear  water  rise”  {Munera  Pulveris, 

§  109). 

The  definite  political  and  social  sug¬ 
gestions  involved  in  other  parts  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  economic  writings  are  not  so 
easily  summarized  as  in  the  case  of 
Unto  this  Last.  Space  will  only  per¬ 
mit  me  to  mention  a  few  of  them,  which 
I  arrange  under  the  general  heads  of 
Rural  and  Urban.  With  regard  to 
some  phases  of  the  Land  Question,  it  is 
quite  curious  how  accurately  “on  the 
spot,”  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  been.  In  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  of  Fors  Clavigera  (1871-74),  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  for 
Fair  Rents,  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Com¬ 
pensation  for  Improvements.  He  gave 
the  landlords  until  1880  to  set  their 
houses  in  order.  In  that  year,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  landlords  of  the  country 
would  be  “  confronted  not  with  a  Chart¬ 
ist  meeting  at  Kennington,  but  a  magna 
and  maxima  Chartist  Ecclesia  at  West¬ 
minster” — wherein,  he  said,  they  would 
“find  a  difference  and  to  purpose.” 
The  difference  was  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  The  reforms  he  advocated  be¬ 
gan,  of  course,  with  Ireland — the  cor¬ 
pus  vile  on  which  we  make  so  many  of 
our  political  experiments,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  The  principles  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  may  never  be  applied 
in  Great  Britain  ;  though,  with  Croft¬ 
ers’  Courts  sitting  in  Scotland  and  a 
Laud  Commission  in  Wales,  a  prudent 
man  would  perhaps  not  prophesy  very 
confidently.  But  if  such  Government 
action  is  averted  in  England,  will  it  not 
be  because  English  landlords  have  be¬ 
come  Ruskinians  ?  With  regard  to  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  question,  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  not  a  land  nationalizer.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  private  tenure.  But 
“  property,”  he  says,  “  belongs  to 
whom  proper.”  “  'X'he  land  to  those 
who  can  use  it.”  “  By  whomsoever 
held  to  be  made  the  most  of.”  “  The 
right  action  of  a  State  respecting  its 
land  is  to  secure  it  in  various  portions 
to  those  of  its  citizens  who  deserve  to 
be  trusted  with  it,  according  to  their 
respective  desires  and  proved  capaci¬ 
ties.”  These  typical  extracts  from 
writings  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago 
are  specially  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  recent  debates  on  the  clauses 
of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  under  which 
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it  is  sought  to  invest  local  bodies  with 
compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  and 
hiring  land,  m  order  to  dole  it  out  “  to 
those  who  can  use  it.”  I  may  refer  to 
this  matter  the  more  freely  because  no 
difference  of  opinion  was  professed  on 
the  principle  involved.  The  point  on 
which  discussion  turned  was  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  amount  which  any  one  man 
would,  could,  or  should  want,  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  would 
be  likely  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Both 
parties  agreed  in  giving  access  to  the 
land  to  the  citizens,  precisely  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  says,  “  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  desires  and  proved  capacities.” 
“  We  are  all  Socialists  now,”  said  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  a  now  historic 
phrase.  He  might  have  said,  with  at 
least  as  much  truth,  “We  are  all  Kus- 
kinians  now.”  We  have,  however,  as 
yet  hardly  grasped,  as  fully  as  might  be 
wished,  another  Ruskiuian  conception 
on  the  Land  Question — the  conception 
of  beautiful  landscape  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  national 
wealth.  But  all  such  movements  as 
those  for  the  preservation  of  commons, 
the  protection  of  footpaths,  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  rural  advertisements,  and  ”  ac¬ 
cess  to  mountains”  are  steps  toward  sat¬ 
isfying  a  new  economic  want  which  the 
author  of  Modern  Painters  has  done  as 
much  as  any  other  one  man  in  our  time 
to  create. 

Turning  now  from  the  country  to  the 
towns,  I  will  cite  a  passage  which  .Mr. 
Ruskin  wrote  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
“  bitter  cry  of  Outcast  London”  was 
heard  in  the  land,  and  “  slumming”  be¬ 
came  a  recognized  occupation  : — 

“  I  beg  the  readers  alike,  and  the  despisers, 
of  my  former  pleadings  in  this  matter,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  all  the  recent  agitation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  concerning  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
is  merely  the  sudden  and  febrile  (Heaven  be 
thanked,  though,  for  sneh  fever  !)  recognition 
of  the  things  which  I  have  been  these  twenty 
years  trying  to  get  recognized,  and  reiterating 
description  and  lamentation  of— even  to  the 
actnal  printing  of  my  pages  blood-red— to  try 
if  I  oonld  catch  the  eye  at  least,  when  I  could 
not  the  ear  or  the  heart. 

(The  reference  in  the  penultimate  words 
is  to  some  passages  in  Sesame  and  Lilies 
describing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin — who,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  “  sensational 
journalism” — had  printed  in  red-ink.) 
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In  a  retrospect  over  the  multifarious 
schemes  and  efforts  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  urban  conditions,  which  have 
marked  the  last  thirty  years,  one  of  the 
names  which  stand  out  among  those  of 
pioneers  is  the  honored  name  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill.  The  root-ideas  of  her 
work  were,  I  suppose,  two  :  first,  the 
idea  in  connection  with  “  slum  prop¬ 
erty,”  of  personal  responsibility  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  idea  of  personal  service,  to 
the  poor.  These  ideas  have  had  many 
and  fruitful  ramifications — some  of 
them  suggested  also  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  was  Mr.  Ruskin 
who  first  had  the  inspiration  of  giving 
Miss  Hill  the  opportunities  for  her 
work  as  a  social  pioneer.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  resolved  to  set  his  theories  on 
this  subject  into  practical  motion. 
Some  freehold  property,  of  small  tene¬ 
ments,  he  already  possessed  under  his 
father’s  will ;  some  other  leasehold 
property  of  a  similar  description  he  sub¬ 
sequently  bought  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  of  these  properties  he  entrusted 
to  the  stewardship  of  Miss  Hill.  She 
was  to  earn  for  him  a  moderate  and 
fixed  income  ;  but,  for  the  rest  and 
above  all,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  tenants.  Many  other  practical  ex¬ 
periments  in  social  reform  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Raskin — experiments  in 
the  reclamation  of  land,  in  village  indus¬ 
tries,  in  farming,  in  model  tea-shops,  in 
the  purification  of  streams,  in  street¬ 
cleaning.  But  probably  none  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  will  have  had  so  permanent 
and  so  fruitful  an  influence  toward  the 
solution  of  modern  problems  as  the 
demonstration  which  ne  enabled  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  to  give  in  model  landlord¬ 
ism.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  fond  of  preach¬ 
ing  what  has  been  called  the  “  slum 


crusade”  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  and 
the  movement  for  University  and  Col¬ 
lege  “  Settlements”  owe?  not  a  little  to 
his  exhortations.  “  My  University 
friends  came  to  me,”  he  said,  “  at  the 
end  of  my  Inaugural  Lectures,  with 
grave  faces,  to  remonstrate  against  ir¬ 
relevant  and  Utopian  topics  being  in¬ 
troduced.”  They  may  have  been  irrele¬ 
vant  ;  they  certainly  were  not  Utopian. 

In  closing  this  necessarily  incomplete 
sketch  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  work,  I  ought  perhaps  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misconception. 
Neither  in  the  case  of  his  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  nor  in  that  of  his  economic 
theories,  do  I  claim  any  patent  rights 
or  any  exclusive  credit  lor-Mr.  Ruskin. 
In  an  old  and  complex  society,  the 
growth  of  new  ideas  and  the  operation 
of  fresh  motive-forces  require  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts,  from  many  different  di¬ 
rections,  of  many  thinkers  and  many 
workers.  Before  the  fruit  ripens  upon 
the  tree  much  digging  and  ditching  is 
necessary  :  the  rain  must  fall  and  the 
sunshine  ;  and  the  procession  of  times 
and  seasons  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  the  scramble  which 
sometimes  sets  in,  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
peting  claimants,  for  the  whole  credit 
and  the  sole  credit  of  the  ripe  fruit  of 
politics.  No  such  absurd  claim  will 
anywhere  be  found  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
writings.  What  I  have  tried  in  the 
foregoing  pages  to  show  is  that,  in 
many  channels,  his  influence  has  flowed 
in  conformity  with  the  aspirations  and 
efforts  of  his  generation.  And  “it  is 
better,”  as  he  has  somewhere  said  of 
the  desultory  character  of  his  work, 
“  to  irrigate  than  to  excel.” — National 
Revietp. 
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“  Une  femme  aimable  doit  avoir  nonsenle- 
ment  les  graces  exterieores,  mais  les  graces  da 
coear  et  des  sentiments.” — Mmb.  de  Lambebt. 

In  the  fine  old  Tudor  Hall  of  New 
Place,  one  wintry  afternoon,  there  were 
seated  round  the  oak  logs,  which  glowed 


in  the  carved  fireplace,  a  lady  of  middle 
age  and  her  guest,  a  Frenchwoman  well 
known  in  Paris  society.  Madame  des 
Deux  Mondes  sat  with  the  Nmeteenth 
Century  in  her  lap,  and  both  mothers 
were  discussing  the  “  Revolt  of  the 
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Daughters”  in  the  last  number,  as  they 
waited  for  the  return  of  their  two  girls 
from  the  ice. 

“  Bien  spirituelle,  ma  ch^re,  fine  et 
gracieuse,”  said  the  French  lady,  “  but 
every  time  1  come  to  your  wonderful 
country  I  find  you  occupied  with  some¬ 
thing  new.  Now,  has  your  charming 
Ida  joined  this  army  of  insurgent  Ama¬ 
zons  ?”  “  I  cannot  deny  that  my  child 
feels  the  movement  like  all  other  young 
women,”  said  the  hostess  ;  “  but  what 
do  you  find  so  surprising  in  Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe’s  clever  piece  ?” 

“  J/ats  tout!  Everything!”  re¬ 
joined  the  French  lady.  “  You  know 
the  young  girl  in  the  play  says,  ‘  Lors- 
qu’une  demoiselle  est  bien  elevee,  elle 
pense  toujours  comme  sa  maman,”  and 
absurd  though  that  is,  it  is  yet  true 
that  in  France  we  have  no  question  of 
this  kind.  But,  forgive  me,  you  Eng¬ 
lish  love  to  dwell  upon  your  difficulties  ; 
is  it  not  possible  that  you  exaggerate  the 
trouble  ?”  “  I  fear  not,”  said  the 

other.  “It  is  not  pretty  to  hear  wives 
congratulated  upon  having  no  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  our  girls  are  profoundly  restless  and 
dissatisfied.” 

The  Frenchwoman  sprang  to  her 
feet :  “  But  the  art  of  living,  and  the 
joy  of  being  young,  and  the  delight  of 
the  first  experience  of  life  !  Ah!  ch^re 
madame  !  how  willingly  would  we  taste 
of  these  again  1”  And  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  the  clear  fiames. 

“  Our  young  girls  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  be  young  in  your  sense,” 
said  the  Englishwoman,  “  they  all  of 
them  try  to  talk  like  women  of  mature 
years.  You  know,  by  the  way,  a  brill¬ 
iant  Girton  friend  of  ours  who  says 
that  all  might  yet  be  well  if  we  could 
only  have  three  generations  of  single 
women.” 

“  Truly  you  English  are  a  wonderful 
people !”  said  Madame  des  Deux 
Moudes  ;  “  the  remedy  of  our  young 
Girton  friend  is  worthy  of  the  Pr'ecieu- 
ses  Ridicules.  But  your  girls  must  be 
in  a  sad  condition  if  they  are  not  happy 
at  home,  and  yet  do  not  wish  to  be 
wives  and  mothers.”  “  Ah,  well  I 
they  are  not  all  so  advanced  as  that,” 
laughed  the  hostess.  “  Many  of  our 
girls  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
we  can  still  boast  of  our  happy  homes. 


April, 

I  believe  that  my  Ida  looks  upon  me  as 
her  best  friend,  as  she  is  certainly  mine. 
But  ill  very  many  households  the  girls 
do  not  seem  happy  themselves,  nor  do 
they  apparently  succeed  in  makino' 
those  around  them  happy.  Only  yes° 
terday  I  had  a  sad  visit  from  an  old 
friend,  who  has,  at  considerable  cost  to 
herself,  and  after  much  effort,  won  for 
her  daughter  a  University  training. 
The  child  is  now  settled  at  home,  but 
she  does  not  make  herself  happy.  She 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  her  mother,  she  is  not  willing  to 
share  the  family  life,  she  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  her  own.  She 
complained  to  her  mother  the  other  day 
that  visitors  had  been  asked  to  the 
house,  as  they  interfered  with  her  plans 
for  study.  The  mother,  who,  in  my 
judgment,  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
daughter,  is  naturally  much  disheart¬ 
ened.  I  wish  that  I  could  believe  this 
to  be  a  solitary  case  ;  but  through  Ida  I 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
troubles  of  many  girls,  and  indeed  they 
often  come  to  consult  me  in  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  for  they  know  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic.” 

“  You  think,  then,  the  mothers  are 
in  fault  ?  As  a  French  mother  that 
interests  me  much,”  said  Madame  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

“Yes  and  no,”  returned  the  other. 
“  There  are  causes  at  work  over 
which  mothers  as  such  can  have  no  con¬ 
trol.  Ours  is  a  time  of  transition,  and 
all  our  ideas,  political,  social,  and  even 
religious,  are  being  tested  anew  as  with 
fire.  We  shall  emerge,  doubtless,  all 
the  stronger  for  the  ordeal ;  our  sons, 
meanwhile,  are  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
life,  how  should  our  daughters  escape 
their  share  of  the  burden  ?  Perhaps  a 
more  immediate  cause,  and  one  closely 
connected  with  the  new  social  condi¬ 
tions,  is  the  Jiew  education.  We  must 
all  admit  that  much  has  been  done  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  in  this 
last  generation.  We  have  hardly  yet 
gathered  the  fruits  of  that  important 
movement.  At  present  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  girls 
to-day  have  had  a  very  different  train¬ 
ing  from  their  mothers.  The  dullest 
girl  probably  has  a  smattering  of  Latin, 
and  has  read  and  forgotten  some 
Euclid  ;  she,  poor  child,  firmly  believes 
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that  her  mother  was  brought  up  on 
MangnalVs  Qnefttions  and  the  Child's 
Guide  to  Knowledge — the  result  is  not 
to  edification.’* 

“  Poor  child  indeed  !”  retorted  the 
French  lady  ;  “  she  must  have  a  very 
great  want  of  humor,  for  she  must 
know  very  well  that  she  could  not  fill 
her  mother’s  place.  What  about  the 
mother’s  skill  in  managing  the  house¬ 
hold,  gathering  a  pleasant  society  for 
her  young  people,  arranging  for  the 
special  and  very  different  wants  of  each 
member  of  her  family  ?  The  art  of  liv¬ 
ing  cannot  be  taught  by  examination 
papers,  and  it  is  just  this  that  the 
mother  has  learned  and  the  girl  has 
not.  In  the  years  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  we  French 
mothers  think  that  our  daughters  are 
learning  some  of  the  most  precious  les¬ 
sons  of  their  lives  :  how  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  how  to  read  a  book,  how  to  throw 
off  the  self-consciousness  of  the  school¬ 
girl.  Everything  is  new,  and,  while 
our  daughters  take  in  the  larger  life  at 
every  pore,  they  gradually  gather  ma¬ 
terial  to  form  judgments,  they  develop 
their  personality.  These  years  are  a 
true  ecole  des  femmes.  But  tell  me, 
you  who  are  all  advocates  for  prolong¬ 
ing  the  school  life  of  the  girl  into  the 
college  life  of  the  woman,  how  do  you 
find  it  work  ?  Your  son  when  he  goes 
to  college  enters  the  world ;  your 
daughter,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
do  no  such  thing  ;  for  her  the  years  at 
college  must  be  more  or  less  years  of 
cloistered  seclusion.  We  in  France  are 
watching  the  experiment  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest.” 

“lam  not  sure  that  I  am  ready  with 
an  answer,”  said  the  English  mother. 
“  I  suppose  that  for  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  training  in  special  subjects  a  col¬ 
lege  life  is  essential.  For  the  average 
girl  the  experiment  is  still  so  new  that 
we  can  hardly  pronounce  upon  it.  You 
must,  however,  admit  that  it  has  raised 
the  standard  of  education  for  women  all 
over  the  country.” 

“  Doubtless  it  has,  and  your  girls 
ought  to  have  been  the  happier  for  it  ; 
however,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  is  too 
soon  to  draw  conclusions.  But,  cMre 
madame,  all  foreign  mothers  would  say 
that  you  should  do  as  they  do,  and 


arrange  suitable  marriages  for  your 
daughters.” 

“  That,  in  England,  my  dear  friend, 
is  quite  impossible.  Our  mothers  would 
bungle  over  it,  our  daughters  would  not 
suffer  it,  and  our  young  men  would  join 
Lobengula  sooner  than  be  made  vic¬ 
tims.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Madame  des  Deux 
Mondes,  “  I  know,  and  I  can  only  re¬ 
peat  that  you  English  are  a  wonderful 
people  !  But  where  are  our  own  girls  ? 
should  they  not  be  home  by  now  ?  You 
know  that  in  England  I  do  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish — but — ”  As  she  spoke  the  door 
opened,  and  two  girls  entered  the  room. 
Ida,  the  English  girl,  was  tall  and  fair, 
and  seemed  about  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
she  w'as  clad  in  a  dress  of  close-fitting 
serge  with  gaiters.  Marguerite,  her 
French  companion,  who  wore  a  Polish 
skating  costume,  was  dark,  and  some¬ 
what  older,  shorter,  and  slighter  than 
her  friend.  Both  girls  were  fiushed 
with  exercise  and  seemed  radiant  with 
health  and  happiness. 

“Oh,  mother  !”  said  Ida,  “  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  us.  We  have  had  a 
capital  time.  The  ice  was  quite  first- 
rate,  and  Marguerite  here  showed  them 
how  to  skate.  It  was  such  fun  ;  the 
other  girls  would  not  believe  that  she 
was  French  because  she  skated  so  well, 
and  so  elegantly  too,  but  when  she  made 
a  courtesy  to  the  squiress  on  saying 
good-bye,  they  had  to  believe.  Why 
don’t  English  girls  make  courtesies,  I 
wonder  ?  I  suppose  because  we  could 
never  do  them  so  well,”  and  she  began  a 
series  of  mock  courtesies  to  her  mother 
and  Madame  des  Deux  Mondes.  “  Our 
French  courtesy  is  the  result  of  a  long 
tradition,”  said  Marguerite,  smiling, 
“  you  must  not  hope  to  catch  it  in  that 
flippant  way  ;  but  here  is  tea,  and  I 
must  make  ready  I”  “  Oh  !  I  can’t 
wait,”  said  Ida,  flinging  herself  on  to  a 
low  seat  and  tossing  off  her  hat  and 
furs.  “  There  will  be  no  tea-cake,  if 
you  don’t  make  haste,”  she  called  after 
her  friend.  A  few  minutes  later  found 
the  little  party  seated  round  the  tea- 
table,  and  Ida  began  again,  “  What 
have  you  been  doing,  mother? — not 
been  out,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  Well,  no  ;  we  became  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  our  discussion  that  we  sat  on 
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round  the  fire.  You  would  be  in¬ 
terested,  too,  in  what  we  were  saying. 
We  were  talking  of  French  and  English 
girls,  and  said  that  there  were  many 
promising  English  girls  who  seemed  to 
fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  lives. 
How  does  it  strike  you.  Marguerite  ?” 

“  I  think  your  English  girls  are  splen¬ 
did,  madame  ;  they  are  so  frank,  and 
brave,  and  fearless,  and  then  they  are  so 
grand  to  look  upon.  Does  not  your 
poet  say  ‘  divinely  tall  ’  ?  But  they  are 
not  aimables  ;  forgive  me,  but  I  do  not 
find  the  English  for  that.” 

“  Won’t ^orable do?”  cried  Ida  with 
a  laugh. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Marguerite,  “  not  at 
all.” 

“  Yon  mean  amiable  surely,”  said  the 
hostess. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Madame  des  Deux 
Mondes  ;  “  our  aimable  means  being 
graceful  in  everything,  with  the  wish  to 
be  kind  to  everybody.  Yes,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  with  all  their  faults,  our 
French  girls  are  certainly  aimables.  I 
do  not  know  if  that  is  in  the  curriculum 
of  Girton,  but  it  is  not  in  any  exami¬ 
nation  paper  I  ever  saw.” 

“  Well,”  continued  Marguerite,  “I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
French  girl  to  do  what  I  saw  two  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  do  to-day  on  the  ice.  Our 
hostess,  you  must  know,  madame,  was 
very  kind,  and  she  had  provided  chairs, 
and  a  tent,  and  hot  coffee  for  the  skat¬ 
ers,  but  the  girls  of  whom  1  spoke  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice  to  some  friends,  in 
hearing  of  the  hostess,  to  come  away  to 
their  lake — much  better  ice — it  was  get¬ 
ting  a  bore  to  stay  any  longer.  Where¬ 
upon  this  little  party  went  off.  1  sup¬ 
pose  that,  as  girls  in  England  are  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  frank,  when  they  get  bored 
they  find  it  simplest  to  say  so  ;  but  it  is 
not  aimable.'* 

“  Maisc’estmal  61ev6,”  said  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

“  It  is  very  often  done,”  said  Ida, 
“  but  you  know  our  English  girl  is  like 
the  child  in  the  rhyme  : — 

When  she  is  good  she  is  very  very  good, 

Bat  when  she  is  bad  she  is  horrid. 

“  I  wish,  my  dear  Ida,”  said  her 
mother,  “  that  you  would  tell  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes  something  of  what 
you  were  telling  me  of  the  grievances 
of  your  young  friends.” 


April, 

“  They  are  so  many,  it  is  difficult  to 
select,”  replied  Ida.  “  I  had  better 
take  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alplia- 
bet.  A  told  me  that  there  was  not  a 
really  useful  book  in  the  house  ;  that 
she  was  very  anxious  to  study  history, 
but  that  her  parents  resolutely  discour¬ 
aged  all  attempts  on  her  part  to  get  the 
necessary  books.  She  said  that  she  had 
an  allowance  for  her  clothes,  which  was 
more  than  she  wanted,  but  she  had  to 
account  for  this  from  the  millinery 
point  of  view.” 

“  Mon  Dieu  !”  exclaimed  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

“  B  told  me,”  continued  Ida,  “  that 
though  there  were  plenty  of  books  in 
the  house,  it  was  considered  waste  of 
time  for  her  to  read  them.  C  said  that 
her  music  had  been  given  up  as  almost 
hopeless  at  school,  but  that  she  was  now 
obliged  to  practise  two  hours  every  day, 
thus  sacrificing  most  precious  time.  D 
complained  that  her  whole  heart  was  in 
painting,  but  that  she  was  denied  a  fire 
in  the  only  room  in  which  she  could  find 
the  proper  light.  E  told  me  that  she 
was  very  keenly  interested  in  following 
a  course  of  lessons  on  economics,  but 
that  she  had  to  miss  half  the  lessons  be¬ 
cause  a  proper  escort  could  not  be  found 
for  her,  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
go  alone.  But  this  is  only  a  selection 
from  many  stories  of  the  kind.  Then 
there  are  the  girls  who  are  not  allowed 
to  read  the  books  they  want  to  read,  to 
see  the  plays  they  want  to  see,  and,  I 
am  half  ashamed  to  repeat  it,  one  of 
them  actually  told  me  of  a  mother  who 
had  given  her  daughter  a  novel  to  read, 
but  had  pinned  up  the  three  most  in¬ 
teresting  chapters  with  a  bonnet  pin.” 

“  My  dear  child  !”  “  Mais  c’est 

inoui !”  exclaimed  both  mothers  in  a 
breath. 

“  Well,”  said  Ida,  “  I  did  not  invent 
the  story.  I  was  told  it  in  a  very  serious 
way,  and  I  was  also  told  that  when  the 
chapters  had  been  read  the  pin  was  re¬ 
placed.  But  there  are  many  other  com¬ 
plaints  coming  from  girls  who  have 
really  become  women,  that  they  are  not 
free  to  order  their  own  lives,  not  free 
to  make  their  own  friends,  or  to  see 
them  when  made,  and  that  they  lead  a 
pinched  and  narrowed  existence.” 

“It  is  passing  strange,”  said  the 
French  lady,  “  that  these  difficulties  do 
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not  beset  iis.  I  have  heard  of  such 
cases,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  as  hap¬ 
pily  rare  with  us  as  you  tell  me  they  are 
unhappily  common  with  you.  And  yet 
our  girls  have  been  until  quite  lately 
very  rigidly  bound  by  conventions.” 

“  But,”  objected  Ida,  ”  your  ^irls, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  care  for  serious  things, 
do  they  ?  We  here  always  think  of 
them  as  principally  concerned  with  dress 
and  amusement.” 

”  I  think  I  can  answer  you,”  said 
Madame  des  Deux  Mondes.  ”  If  the 
training  of  our  girls  were  so  bad  as  is 
commonly  supposed  in  England,  how 
could  they  develop  into  the  capable  and 
devoted  women  inat  we  find  in  France  ? 
Women  with  us  count  for  so  much. 
Our  peasant’s  wife  works  as  hard  as  her 
husband,  and  is  often  the  more  saga¬ 
cious  of  the  two.  Our  bourgeoise  keeps 
her  husband’s  accounts,  assists  him  m 
his  business,  and  often  carries  it  on  alone 
after  his  death.  And  though  you  Eng¬ 
lish  laugh  at  ma  m^re,  the  French 
mother  holds  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
her  children  that  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  She  makes  herself  the  compan¬ 
ion  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters  in 
their  work  and  in  their  play.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  French  mother  is  more 
nympathique  than  the  English  ?” 

”  1  cannot  tell  that,  petite  m^re,”  said 
Marguerite,  “  but  I  know  that  you 
always  manage  to  keep  a  chapter  ahead 
of  me  in  our  class  work.” 

“  Bravo  !”  shouted  Ida,  clapping  her 
hands  :  “a  solution  !  Marguerite  is 
always  brilliant,  and  she  has  hit  upon 
a  remedy — that  mothers  should  always 
keep  a  chapter  ahead  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters.” 

”  Pray  tell  me,”  said  the  elder  French 
lady,  ”  do  you  find  these  difficulties  in 
every  class  of  English  life  ?” 

“I  think  not,”  replied  the  hostess. 
”  I  have  some  experience  among  Lon¬ 
don  working  girls,  and  I  have  often 
been  struck  at  the  really  beautiful  confi¬ 
dence  that  seems  to  exist  between  the 
girls  and  their  mothers.  A  girl  has 
often  said  to  me,  when  speaking  of  her 
weekly  wage,  “  Mother  gives  me  so 
much,”  as  if  the  mother  had  earned  the 
money  instead  of  the  daughter.  I  find, 
too,  that  the  rules  made  by  the  mothers 
are  obeyed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
without  murmur  or  dispute.  I ‘have 
New  Seuies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


found,  for  instance,  that  any  scheme  for 
entertainment  involving  later  hours 
than  is  common  would  not  succeed  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  opposed  by  the  moth¬ 
ers,  and  the  daughters  would  not  dis¬ 
pute  that  authority.” 

“  Then  the  heart  of  your  people  is 
sound  in  this  matter  ?”  said  Madame 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

”  I  believe  that  it  is,”  said  the  other 
lady. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  continued  the 
Frenchwoman,  “from  what  you  have 
told  me  that  the  difficulty  is  a  passing 
one,  and  that  it  lies  mainly  with  the 
class  who  experience  a  want  of  ease  in 
money  matters  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  those  who  have  a 
superfluity  of  naughtiness.  I  really  do 
not  think  that  we  need  trouble  our¬ 
selves  with  the  discontents  of  the  very 
rich.  They  probably  could  do  better 
if  they  would.  But  for  the  struggling 
professional  man  with  several  children, 
it  must  often  be  a  serious  difficulty  to 
provide  his  daughters,  in  a  small, 
cramped  home,  with  quiet,  leisure,  and 
opportunities  for  self-education.  I  re¬ 
member  how  a  distinguished  Cambridge 
professor  once  pointed  out  to  me  the 
waste  of  space  in  your  English  houses. 
You  have  more  house-room  than  any 
other  nation,  and  you  know  least  well 
how  to  utilize  what  you  have.  A  bed¬ 
room  can  always  be  made  available  as  a 
work-room,  and  if  your  girls  are  in  ear¬ 
nest,  they  should  gladly  do  for  themselves 
the  extra  work  involved  in  a  fire  and 
light.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential 
of  life  to  be  alone  for  some  part  of  each 
day.  As  to  you,  young  ladies,  you  have 
most  things  that  you  can  desire,  though 
they  may  not  be  arranged  quite  in  the 
way  you  would  now  wish.  Je  vous  don- 
nerai  pour  consigne  Patience  et  Sym- 
pathie.  You  can  afford  to  be  generous, 
for  the  world  is  yours.” 

‘‘  But  what  will  you  give  to  the  moth¬ 
ers  ?”  cried  both  girls  together. 

“  Perhaps  as  a  mother  myself,  I  am 
not  the  best  person  to  give  myself  ad¬ 
vice,”  answered  she.  “I  think  1  should 
say.  Try  to  realize  that  your  daughter 
of  twenty-five  is  a  woman,  and  keep  a 
chapter  ahead  of  her,  as  Ida  says — if 
you  can.  There  is,  however,  one  sug¬ 
gestion  I  should  like  to  make  to  moth¬ 
ers  and  daughters  alike.  When  1  come 
32 
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to  England  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
a  Dames  Seules  railway  carriage  with  the 
windows  up.  You  have  Woman’s 
world,  Woman’s  work,  work  foi  Wom¬ 
en,  Women’s  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  staring  at  you  from  every  street 
corner.  I  believe  that  in  America  they 
went  so  far  as  a  Woman’s  Exhibition. 
But  women  are  not  a  separate  class,  and 
I  object  to  being  treated  as  if  we  were 
Esquimaux  or  Hottentots.  I  know  of 
good  work  and  bad  work,  useful  work 
and  beautiful  work,  but  unless  for  very 
special  things  I  do  not  understand 
women’s  work.  We  in  France  have  ad¬ 
mirable  social  workers,  artists,  and  writ¬ 
ers  who  are  women,  and  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  their  work  has  not  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality  ;  but  we  do  not  insult 
them  by  talking  of  women’s  work.  Yon 
may  be  sure  that  thus  you  are  raising 
two  standards,  and  that  one  of  them  is 
a  false  one.  I  know,  too,  that  some  of 
your  most  distinguished  women  smart 
under  this  false  sentiment.  No ! 
Young  ladies,  if  ever  you  do  any  work 
outside  your  homes,  pray  that,  for  your 
soul’s  good,  it  may  be  judged  by  the 
true  standard.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  the 
two  girls  wandered  away  to  the  piano, 
where  Marguerite  began  to  sing. 

There  are  do  girls  like  English  girls 

So  beantifol  as  they  be. 

“  That  was  a  sad  little  story  about 
the  novel  and  the  bonnet  pin,”  said  the 
French  lady.  “  0  foolish  daughter  of 
a  still  more  foolish  mother  !  I  see  that 
your  house  is  full  of  books  ;  what  do 
you  do  in  this  matter  ?” 

“  The  great  poets  may  be  trusted,” 
said  the  English  mother.  “  From  a 
little  child  Ida  has  grown  up  with  her 
Shakespeare.  If  you  can  establish  a 
real  love  for  the  great  and  the  beautiful, 
you  destroy  the  desire  for  the  false  and 
the  morbid.  And  indeed  is  that  not 
the  art  of  all  sound  education,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  rather  than  to  forbid  the 
bad  ?  Most  clever  girls  read  too  much, 
and  certainly  too  many  novels.  But  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  woman  of 
thirty  was  likely  to  get  more  harm  from 
novels  than  the  woman  of  eighteen. 
Everything,  however,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  girl  you  are  trying  to 
guide.  I  think  that  all  mothers  must 


feel  that  the  young  should  not  be  sad¬ 
dened  by  an  abrupt  introduction  to  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world.  That 
should  come,  naturally  and  gradually, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  it  should  not  be 
through  novels.  Still  it  is  better  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  early 
home,  than  when  you  are  thrust  out 
among  the  thorns  and  pitfalls  of  actual 
life.  We  know,  alas  !  that  the  angel 
still  stands  at  the  gate  with  the  sword 
of  flame  to  prevent  our  return.” 

“  I  am  entirely  with  yon,”  said 
Madame  des  Deux  Mondes,  “  though 
perhaps  in  this  I  should  be  in  advance 
of  most  French  mothers.  As  to  the 
music-hall  grievance,  I  am  not  learned 
in  your  English  music  halls,  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  unless  when  some  real 
artist  appears  they  are  very  dull — assom- 
mant,  in  fact.  \Vould  you  allow  your 
Ida  to  go  to  one  of  these  entertain¬ 
ments  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  that  she  did  not 
go,”  said  Ida’s  mother.  “  But  I  would 
willingly  take  her  to  hear  Chevalier  and 
any  other  true  artist  sing,  for  they  can 
always  be  heard  outside  the  music  hall. 
I  am  confldent  that  Ida  has  so  much 
trust  in  me  that  she  would  accept  my 
decision  and  would  dismiss  the  subject 
from  her  mind  ;  if,  however,  I  saw  any 
real  reluctance  on  her  part  to  do  so,  I 
think  I  should  take  courage,  and  in  the 
simplest  words  I  could  find  I  should 
give  her  my  reasons.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  what  Rousseau  makes  the  ideal 
teacher  say  to  the  little  Emile  when  he 
asks  any  inconvenient  question  ?  That 
answer  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  model 
of  wisdom  and  dignity.” 

“I  remember!”  said  Madame  des 
Deux  Mondes.  “  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  not  very  much  interested  in  the  woes 
of  girls  who  are  forbidden  to  go  to 
music  halls.  I  have  only  lately  been 
witness  to  a  real  tragedy  in  which  a 
young  French  peasant  was  the  heroine. 
You  have  been  to  our  country  house, 
and  I  dare  say  you  can  call  to  mind  An¬ 
toine,  our  gardener.” 

“  Of  course  I  can,”  said  the  hostess. 
“  I  always  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
types  of  the  French  peasant — a  type  of 
the  French  Puritan,  in  fact.” 

“  Well,”  continued  the  Frenchwoman, 
“  you  will  remember,  then,  his  tall, 
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spare  figure  and  his  fine  face  in  which 
austerity  has  carved  deep  lines.  He 
and  his  wife,  by  dint  of  unceasing  toil, 
have  bought  for  themselves  a  little 
terre,  and  have  laid  by  enough  to  make 
their  old  age  secure  and  to  start  their 
children  in  life.  There  are  two  boys 
and  a  girl,  and,  by  some  freak  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  girl  is  richly  endowed  with  in¬ 
tellectual  gifts  and  artistic  aspirations. 
She  won  every  prize  at  school  that  could 
be  won,  and  read  every  book  that  she 
could  find.  But  her  father  was  dur— 
dour,  I  think  the  Scotch  say — and  be 
bade  the  poor  child  ‘  Go  dig.  What  did 
a  peasant  woman  want  with  books  ?  all 
evil  came  through  books ;  ’  and  he 
thrust  upon  the  girl  a  double  amount 
of  rough  manual  work.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  to  you  the  sweetness  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  poor  Jeanne  ;  she  took 
blame  to  herself  that  she  was  not  her 
father’s  ideal  of  a  daughter  ;  she  ad¬ 
mitted  her  clumsiness.  She  rose  lit¬ 
erally  with  the  sun  to  find  time  for  her 
precious  studies  ;  she  begged  a  few  ends 
of  candle  for  the  winter  evenings — the 
rigid  economy  of  the  cottage  did  not 
permit  artificial  light — she  bore  hard 
words,  aye,  and  blows,  with  a  dignity 
that  was  most  beautiful.  I  did  what  I 
could  for  her,  but  that  was  little,  and 
she  is  now  a  teacher  in  an  eco?e  commu- 
nah.  Tenet  /”  she  continued,  “  do  you 
remember  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  Gallery  a  picture  of  a  young 
girl  who,  from  utter  weariness,  has  fall¬ 
en  asleep  over  her  work  in  the  corn¬ 
field  ?  She  is  lean  and  brown  and  plain, 
and  the  great  black  boots  which  she  has 
been  too  tired  to  takeoff  stand  out  with 
a  cruel  realism  from  the  canvas.  You 
feel  that  the  feet  within  are  blistered 
and  swollen.  It  is  by  one  of  the  men 
of  the  new  school.  That  girl  in  the 
picture  is  like  my  poor  Jeanne,  and  has 
the  same  wistful  look  on  her  face.” 

“  The  picture  haunted  me  for  days,” 
said  the  hostess  ;  “  but,  like  you,  I  can¬ 
not  rouse  myself  to  any  warmth  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  girls  who  must  gratify 
every  whim.  After  all,  old  age  should 
have  its  privileges,”  continued  she, 
laughing,  “  though  we  shall  hardly  get 
much  comfort  out  of  the  cafe  chantant. 
But  I  do  entirely  sympathize  with  your 
old  French  friend  who  refused  to  read 
his  Balzac  until  he  was  fifty,  on  the 


ground  that  age  should  have  its  conso¬ 
lations  I  VVe  cannot,  of  course,  expect 
the  young  to  take  that  view,  but  we 
may  expect  them  to  see  that  if  they 
accept  and  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  society  and  of  family 
life  they  must  in  return  be  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  of  personal  incli¬ 
nation,  or  else  they  had  better  join 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island.” 

“  And  then  there  is  always  Ven- 
drediV'  put  in  Madame  des  Deux 
Mondes. 

“  I  had  forgot  Friday  !”  said  the 
hostess.  “  But  all  my  heart  goes  out 
to  what  I  suppose  would  be  called,  in 
the  jargon  of  the  day,  the  third-rate 
girls — the  girls  who  are  not  clever,  nor 
attractive,  nor  beautiful,  w’ho  have  no 
money  nor  the  energy  and  initiative  to 
make  money.  They  do  all  the  tiresome, 
unpleasant  work  of  the  world,  for  which 
the  world  is  barely  grateful  to  them. 
They  indeed  live  upon  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  tables  of  their  happier 
sisters.  We  all  know  of  such  women, 
hidden  away  in  sick  rooms  and  barren 
places — lives  that  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  stronger  and  the  more  fortunate — 
lives  that  have  never  had  a  blossoming 
time,  ‘‘never  had  a  chance,”  as  the 
saying  is.  Some  of  our  discontented 
young  London  friends  might  here  find 
a  new  and  delightful  occupation  in 
bringing  variety  and  happiness  into  the 
hearts  of  such  as  these.” 

“  I  do  indeed  agree  with  you,” 
said  Madame  des  Deux  Mondes,  “  and 
for  the  other  difficulties  with  the  young 
people,  a  little  sympathy,  and  bonne 
volont'e,  and  a  sense  of  the  humor  of 
the  thing,  would  save  the  situation  ; 
you  know  it  \%  pour  rire,  though  tragic 
withal.  As  for  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  case,  you  surely  need  a  sounder 
theory  of  education  ;  education  is  not 
an  end  but  a  means,  and  an  education 
which  leaves  out  the  end  of  life  is  not 
really  an  education  at  all.  Perhaps  you 
would  say  that  this  is  the  function  of 
religion,  and  indeed  our  great  Fenelon 
in  his  Education  des  Filles  has  left  us  a 
store  of  wise  and  delicate  precepts.  But 
how  far  we  seem  to  have  wandered  from 
the  days  when  education  could  be 
treated  as  a  fine  art !  It  is  horrible  to 
think  that  in  many  households  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  save  a  col- 
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lision.  It  is  the  vulgarizing  of  family 
life  !” 

•  “  We  have  to  rebuild  the  family,” 
said  the  Englishwoman,  “  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis,  and  to  recast  the  family 
ideal.  All  that  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  of  course  hangs  upon  the  larger 
question  of  the  true  function  of 
women.  So  much  of  wise  and  unwise 
has  been  written  and  said  upon  that 
subject  that  silence  seems  the  better 
part.  For  me,  I  am  well  content  to  let 
science  decide.  Biology  and  social  sci¬ 
ence  will  determine  for  us.  But,  after 
all,  the  great  thing  in  life  is  not  to  ad¬ 
venture  all  one’s  chances  of  happiness  in 
the  frail  bark  of  one's  own  personality. 
The  world  to-day  is  full  of  new  hopes. 
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though  we  in  England,  at  least,  may 
have  to  pass  through  troubled  waters 
before  we  realize  them.  Much  in  the 
future  must  depend  tipon  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  we  shall  have  made  them 
happy  women  if  we  can  inspire  them 
with  the  hopes  and  prepare  them  to 
meet  the  troubles.” 

Ida  had  stolen  up  behind  her  mother 
and  had  put  her  arms  round  her  during 
the  hist  few  words.  ‘‘  Mother  of 
mine,”  said  she,  as  she  leaned  forward 
to  kiss  her,  “  the  enemy — man — has  ar¬ 
rived  and  with  him — dinner.”  A 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  Marguerite  looked  up  and 
smiled. — -Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  first  book  of  Victor  Hugo  which 
I  ever  read  was  ‘‘  Claude  Gueux.”  It 
came  in  my  way  as  a  boy,  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me.  Claude  Gueux  is  a  poor  artisan 
in  Paris  ;  naturally  intelligent,  dex¬ 
terous  at  his  work,  quite  uneducated. 
He  lives  with  a  girl  to  whom  he  is  not 
married,  and  has  a  child  by  her.  One 
winter  he  finds  himself  out  of  work. 
There  is  no  fire  in  the  grate  of  his  poor 
lodging,  no  food  on  the  table.  The  man 
steals.  His  theft  results  in  three  days’ 
nourishment  and  warmth  for  the  woman 
and  her  baby,  and  in  five  years’  impris¬ 
onment  for  himself.  He  is  sent  to  the 
central  prison  of  Clairvaux.  There  the 
stupid  tyranny  of  an  official  drives  him 
to  desperation,  and  he  kills  his  tor¬ 
mentor.  In  due  time  he  is  brought  to 
trial  for  the  murder  before  the  assizes 
at  Troyes.  W hen  sending  the  jury  into 
their  room, to  consider  their  verdict,  the 
presiding  judge  asks  him  if  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  He  replies,  ‘‘  Very  little. 
Only  this  :  I  am  a  thief  and  an  assassin  ; 
I  have  stolen  and  killed  ;  but  why  have 
I  stolen  ?  why  have  I  killed 

It  is  a  question  which  involves  the 
whole  philosophy  of  crime.  Victor 
Hugo  says  truly  :  There  are  two  phases 
in  this  malefactor's  life — before  his  fall 
and  after  his  fall — and  beneath  these 


two  phases  there  are  the  question  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  question  of  penality  ; 
and  between  these  two  questions  lies  the 
whole  social  oganization.  Here  was  a 
man  with  an  excellent  intelligence  and 
an  excellent  heart  (cerveau  bien  fait, 
coeur  bien  fait).  But  destiny  placed 
him  in  a  society  so  badly  ordered  that  he 
ended  by  theft ;  and  society  put  him 
into  a  prison  so  badly  ordered  that  he 
ended  by  murder.  Was  he  really  crim¬ 
inal  ?  or  are  we  the  real  criminals  ? 

It  is  nearly  sixty  years  ago  that  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  still  in  the  freshness  of  his 
incomparable  genius,  wrote  this  short 
tale.  The  problems  which  it  raises 
have  from  that  time  been  pressing  more 
and  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  In  the  ears  of  earlier  gen¬ 
erations  they  would  have  sounded 
strange.  One  stands  aghast  at  the  un¬ 
doubting  sincerity,  the  unhesitating 
good  faith  with  which  our  forefathers 
assumed  the  full  responsibility  of  every 
malefactor  for  his  noxious  act,  and  at 
the  inexorable  and  unintelligent  sever¬ 
ity  with  which  they  chastised  him.  I 
happen,  as  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex, 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  our  County  Records,  of  which 
four  volumes  have  already  appeared. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  can  examine 
them  without  being  appalled  at  the 
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prodigality  of  the  executions,  mutila¬ 
tions.  floggings/  which  they  chronicle. 
In  Continental  countries  the  old  penal 
code  was  even  more  Draconian.  It  fol¬ 
lowed,  largely,  the  procedure  of  “  the 
men  of  primitive  times,”  who,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  tells  us,  “  were  persuaded 
that  the  impulses  of  the  injured  person 
were  the  proper  measure  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  he  was  entitled  to  exact,  and  imi¬ 
tated  the  probable  rise  and  fall  of  his 
passions  in  fixing  their  scale  of  punish¬ 
ment.”  t  This  continued  to  be  pretty 
much  the  rule  of  penality  in  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  until  the  last  century  drew 
to  its  close.  Damiens  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses  for  his  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Louis  XV.  The  pages  of 
Voltaire  are  full  of  denunciations  of  the 
hideous  judicial  savagery,  equipped 
with  the  torture,  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  which  he,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  person,  con¬ 
tributed  to  destroy.  The  French  pris¬ 
ons  of  his  time  “  are  described  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers” — the  description 
holds  good  of  most  European  countries 
— as  “  small  unhealthy  hotbeds  of  in¬ 
fection  :  one  compared  them  to  hideous 
hovels,  built  against  the  wall  of  deep 
wide  wells.”  I  “The  French  jailer,” 
however,  “  was  forbidden  to  beat  his 
prisoners,  or  set  his  dogs  at  them,  or 
take  money  from  them,”  and  various 
charitable  associations  provided  them 
with  rations  of  bread,  and  even  with 
wine  and  meat. 

The  growth  of  a  milder  and  more  ra¬ 
tional  spirit  in  penality  was  sIoav.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Middlesex  mag- 


*  It  is  notable  that  both  sexes  were  treated 
with  impartial  severity.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  Order,  made  on  8ept.  4,  13  James  I.  ; 
“  Ordered  that  Tristram  Warde  and  Sibill 
Taylor  both  of  them  shall  be  whipped  at  8t. 
Giles'  in  the  Fields,  proof  having  been  given 
the  Coart  that  she  was  delivered  at  8t.  Giles' 
in  the  Fields  of  a  male  child,  begotten  on  her 
body  by  the  said  Tristram  Warde  ;  it  being 
farther  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  said 
Tristram  Warde  shall  put  in  good  sureties  to 
the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Giles’s  to  discharge 
and  save  harmless  that  parish  from  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  that  child,  and  that  he  maintain  the 
child  according  to  the  law.” 
t  *‘  Ancient  Law,”  p.  381. 
t  Griffiths,  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House,” 
W.  i.  p.  162.  But  Howard  considered  the 
French  prisons,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the 
English. 


istrates  were  the  first  public  body  in  the 
country  to  give  practical  manifestation 
of  it.  On  October  21,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  James  I.,  they  ordered  that  “  a 
rate  and  taxation  for  the  levying  and 
raising  of  the  sum  of  £2000  should  be 
imposed  and  rated  and  taxed  on  the 
whole  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the 
buying,  building,  and  finishing  of  a 
House  of  Correction  (the  phrase  is  sig¬ 
nificant)  of  the  said  county.”  On  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  in  the  next  year,  they  issued 
further  orders,  providing  that  John 
Stoyte,  of  Newington,  co.  Surrey,  gen¬ 
tleman,  should  be  Master  and  Governor 
of  the  said  House  ;  that  by  the  said 
Governor  a  discreet  person  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Matron  and  Governess  of  the 
women  sent  to  the  same  house  for  cor¬ 
rection,  which  women  are  to  be  kept 
apart  from  prisoners  of  the  other  sex, 
in  seven  rooms  specially  assigned  in  the 
building  to  female  prisoners  ;  and  that 
the  said  Governor  shall  appoint  a  dis¬ 
creet  and  honest  person  “to  be  the 
reader  of  divine  service  and  prayers  in 
some  public  place  in  the  said  house,  who 
shall  once  every  day,  at  the  least,  read 
public  prayers  in  the  said  house,  and. 
twice  every  Sabbath-day.”  And  on 
January  11  following,  they  further  or¬ 
dained,  “  that  every  person  committed 
thither  shall  be  set  to  labor,  and  have 
no  other  nurture  than  that  he  or  she 
shall  get  with  their  labor,  except  they 
be  sick  that  “  they  shall  have  fresh 
straw  every  month,  and  warm  potage 
thrice  a  week,”  and  that  “  their  linen, 
if  they  have  any,  be  washed.”  I  find 
no  evidence  that  the  prison  reforms 
thus  initiated  in  the  metropolitan 
county  were  carried  out  elsewhere. 
The  condition  of  our  jails,  described  by 
John  Howard  in  the  next  century, 
would  seem  to  show  the  contrary.  The 
spirit  of  the  movement  associated  with 
his  honored  name  is  well  expressed  in 
certain  words  of  Proal  :  “  L’horreur 

legitime  que  nous  eprouvons  pour  le 
crime  commis  ne  nous  perinet  pas  de 
traiter  les  condamnes  en  b6tes,  et  de 
meconnaitre  la  dignity  de  la  nature 
humaine  dechue.”  *  This  is  now  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  first  principle  ;  but  it 
took  long  to  make  its  way  into  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind.  Major  Griffiths,  however, 


*  ”  Le  Grime  et  la  Peine,”  p.  448. 
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who  speaks  on  the  subject  with  an 
authority  possessed  by  few,  claims  that, 
though  slow,  “  the  movement  has  been 
all  forward,”  and  that  “  the  prison  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  country  can  challenge  com¬ 
parison  with  any  in  the  world.”  ♦ 
“  Many  countries,”  he  adds,  “  have 
already  paid  it  the  compliment  of  imi¬ 
tation.” 

“  The  chief  merit  of  our  British  sys¬ 
tem,”  Major  Griffiths  elsewhere  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  ‘  is  that  it  is  the  growth  of  time, 
the  product  of  experience.”  Its  con¬ 
ception  of  a  crime — to  quote  the  words 
of  Kant— is  “  an  act  threatened  by  the 
law  with  punishment of  a  criminal, 
one  who  wilfully  commits  such  act  and 
thereby  rightly  incurs  the  punishment, 
but  who  in  nis  degradation  and  dis¬ 
honor  is  stilla  joerson,  with  claims  upon 
and  rights  against  society  springing 
from  the  essential  nature  of  humanity. 
The  primordial  principle  upon  which  it 
rests  is  that  a  man  can  be  held  legally 
responsible  for  an  act  only  when  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  it. 
And  this  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  the 
criminal  legislation  of  all  civilized 
countries.  Thus  the  French  Penal 
Code  (art.  64)  :  “  There  is  neither 
crime  nor  delict  when  the  accused  was 
in  a  state  of  mental  aberration  at  the 
time  of  action.”  Similarly  the  Ger¬ 
man  Penal  Code  (art.  51)  :  “  No  act  is 
punishable  when  its  author,  at  the  time 
of  its  perpetration,  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing,  or  was  in  a  mental  state 
which  excluded  the  free  exercise  of  the 
will.”  To  the  like  effect  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Penal  Code  (art.  76)  :  “  An  act  is 
not  imputable  to  one  who  commits  it 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  or  whose 
intellectual  faculties  were  so  disturbed 
that  he  had  no  longer  his  free  will.” 
Once  more,  the  Italian  Penal  Code 
(art.  46)  :  “No  man  may  be  punished 
save  for  a  voluntary  action  or  omis¬ 
sion.”  But  a  school  has  arisen  which 
insists  that  this  first  principle  of  penal 
legislation,  so  universally  accepted,  is 
wrong,  which,  in  the  name  of  “sci¬ 
ence,”  offers  us  an  entirely  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  crime,  and  proposes  an  entirely 
new  method  of  dealing  with  criminals. 
It  may  not  be  a  very  numerous  school ; 


*  The  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House,”  vol. 
ii.  p.  601. 
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hut  it  is  a  very  noisy  one.  And  as 
shouting  is  certainly  a  power  in  this 
age,  its  pretensions  may  be  worth  ex¬ 
amining. 

We  are  told,  then,  that  we  are  to 
study  crime  scientifically,  and,  in  fact, 
a  new  science,  or  what  purports  to  be 
such,  has  been  invented  for  that  end, 
and  christened  “  criminology”  or 
“  criminal  anthropology.”  Its  vota¬ 
ries  have  expounded  their  views  in 
numerous  and  diverse  publications,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive 
are  the  Transactions  of  the  three  Con¬ 
gresses  of  Criminal  Anthropology  held 
at  Home,  Paris,  and  Brussels  in  1885, 
1887,  and  1892  respectively.  First, 
then,  what  is  criminal  anthropology? 
Professor  van  Hamel,  a  shining  light  at 
the  Brussels  Congress,  defines  it  as  the 
study  of  the  penal  sciences  by  the 
Positivist  method.*  M.  Dimitri  Drill 
tells  us  that  “  it  makes  a  study  of  the 
criminal  himself  in  his  very  various 
types,  the  criminal  real  and  concrete, 
as  life,  the  court,  and  the  prison  pre¬ 
sent  him,  analyzing  him  according  to 
data  purely  scientific,  and  by  the  aid 
of  exact  methods  of  all  kinds  which  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  the  study  of  other  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena.”  f  But  what  is  crime 
in  the  new  science  ?  “  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  of  day,”  M.  Danville  in¬ 
sists,  “  to  found  the  notion  of  crime 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  responsibility, 
if  one  admits  that  this  hypothesis  pre¬ 
supposes  free  will ;  for  besides  that  such 
a  conception  starts  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  rather  that  of  metaphysics,  and 
unfit,  therefore,  for  any  attempt  at 
practical  application  really  scientific, 
such  as  is  necessary  in  this  matter,  it 
offers  numerous  and  evident  contradic¬ 
tions  with  the  observation  of  facts, 
which  seems  to  exhibit  to  us,  in  the 
plan  of  this  vague,  ill-defined  liberty,  a 
rigorous  determinism  more  conformable 
with  the  general  laws  of  science.”  J 
M.  Danville  does  but  express  in  the 
sentence,  which  thus  drags  its  slow 
length  along,  the  views  of  the  whole 
sect  of  criminal  anthropologists,  who, 
however  divided  in  other  matters,  agree 
to  regard  crime  as  merely  the  result  of 

*  “  Actes  da  Troisieme  Congr^s  International 
d’Anthropologie  Griminelle,”  p.  339. 

Ibii.  p.  39. 

Ibid.  p.  303. 
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social  and  biological  factors.  The  new 
science  is  frankly  determinist,  and 
treats  with  small  respect  what  an  emi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Brussels  Congress 
describes  as  the  soi-disant  sens  moral.* 
Its  founder,  Signor  Lombroso,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  something  more  than  a  determin¬ 
ist.  His  doctrine  is  that  a  criminal  be¬ 
longs  to  a  special  type  of  humanity,  and 
is  absolutely  and  inevitably  predestined 
to  crime  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  ; 
that  the  true  account  of  the  murderer, 
or  the  burglar,  as  of  the  poet,  is  nasci- 
tiir  non  fit.  This  dogma,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  now  out  of  fashion.  II 
semble  que  le  type  criminel  de  Lom¬ 
broso  ait  vecu,”  said  one  of  the  orators 
at  the  Brussels  Congress. But  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  among  criminal  anthro¬ 
pologists  that  we  must  regard  the  delin¬ 
quent  as  dehumanized  (deshumanise), 
as  abnormal,  by  which  they  mean  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  anomaly  unfitting  him  for 
self-adaptation  to  social  life  ;  |  that  the 
common  idea,  “  no  crime  without  moral 
responsibility,”  is  incompatible  with 
scientific  facts. §  Crime,  indeed,  in  the 
only  sense  the  word  has  ever  borne 
among  men,  does  not  exist,  for  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  criminal  anthropology  :  the  mal¬ 
efactor  is  not  really  criminal  at  all. 
He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  psycopath,  a 
moral  invalid,  the  victim  of  a  mind  dis¬ 
eased,  of  an  organization  malformed, 
impoverished,  or  incomplete,  of  a  tem¬ 
perament  hallucinative  or  epileptic,  || 
and  of  what  M.  Drill  calls  “  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  external  influences, 
whether  of  the  climate  and  nature  of 
his  country,  or  of  his  social  environ¬ 
ment.”  And  with  the  notion  of 
crime,  the  notion  of  punishment  also 
disappears.  There  are  only  two  valid 
reasons,  we  are  told,  why  a  psycopath, 
a  moral  invalid,  an  abnormal  man, 
should  be  repressed  :  namely,  for  the 
protection  of  society  against  those  ten- 

*  “  Actes  da  Troisi^me  CoDgres  Interna¬ 
tional  d’AnthropoIogie  Criminelle,’  ’  p.  34. 

t  ibid.  p.  278. 

I  ibid.  p.  304. 

tSee  “  Abnormal  Man,”  by  Arthur  Macdon- 
.  p.  45 

I  According  to  some  eminent  criminal  an¬ 
thropologists,  murderers,  burglars,  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  persons  are  the  victims  of  epilepsy,  or 
of  a  tendency  to  epilepsy. 

1  “  Actes  du  Troisibme  Gongrbs  Interna¬ 
tional  d’AnthropoIogie  Criminelle,”  p.  40. 


dencies  of  his  which  are  dangerous  or 
disagreeable,  and  for  the  cure  of  his  de¬ 
fective  adaptability  to  the  social  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  theo¬ 
retical  positions  of  the  new  science. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication,  first,  to  the  study,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  the  treatment  of  those  whom 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  call  criminals. 
By  way  of  a  specimen  of  a  “  scieutific” 
diagnosis  of  a  malefactor,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contribution  by  an  eminent 
specialist.  Signor  Guido  Rossi,  to  the 
Archivio  di  Psichiatria,  Scienze  Penale 
ed  Anthropologia  Criminale”  : 

“S.  C.,  38  years  of  age,  born  in  Turin,  a 
typefounder  by  trade  ;  condemned  twice  ;  the 
first  time,  ten  year  sentence  for  cruelty  to 
father.  While  in  prison  he  attempted  suicide 
twice.  Being  unable  to  work,  he  wrote  his 
history  upon  a  vessel.  Always  suffered  sensa¬ 
tions  of  heat  in  the  head  ;  was  subject  to  ver¬ 
tigo  ;  bad  an  alcoholic  attack  and  epileptic 
prison  insanity— /ottta  carctraria  epiktlica  — 
during  which  he  broke  the  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  for  having  been  punished  excessively  ; 
did  not  think  in  such  moments  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  punished  again  ;  had  a  true 
morbid  epileptical  hypochondria.  His  physical 
examination  gave  :  Pallid  skin,  thin  chestnut 
hair,  abundant  beard,  thin  mustache,  blue 
iris  ;  nose  long,  and  crooked  teeth  :  median 
incisors  hypertrophied,  the  lateral  decayed  ; 
slightly  projecting  ears,  squint  in  left  eye, 
paralysis  of  the  eyebrows.  Craniometry  : 
anterior-posterior  diameter,  182  millimetres  ; 
transverse,  151  ;  anterior-posterior  curve,  340  ; 
transverse,  317  ;  total  circumference,  540  ; 
cephalic  index,  83  ;  cranial  capacity,  1530  ;  a 
depression  at  the  union  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal,  not  evident  whether  it  is  due  to  a 
wound  or  not ;  lacks  the  ethnic  type  ;  a  scar 
on  right  band,  arising  out  of  a  dispute  after 
gambling.  Sensibility  :  with  Faradaic  cur¬ 
rent,  the  right  band  feels  at  32,  the  left  hand 
at  35  ;  touch  gives  3  millimetres  for  left  and  2 
for  the  right.  Meteorological  sensibility  is 
moderate  ;  two  or  three  days  before  bad 
weather  be  is  restless.  He  is  credulous  ;  was 
made  to  see  a  bottle  of  black  wine  under  a 
white  paper.  .  .  .  The  dynamometer  gave  46 
fur  left  hand,  53  for  the  right.  Motility  :  gait, 
awkward  ;  speech,  stammering ;  writing, 
good  ;  knee-jerk  exaggerated  ;  had  a  simian 
agility  since  infancy.  He  walks  often  without 
consciousness  of  where  he  goes  ;  this  is  one 
form  of  propulsive  epilepsy  ;  at  certain  mo¬ 
ments  there  comes  to  him  a  desire  to  destroy 
everything,  and  often  be  does  it.  He  does 
not  believe  in  any  religion.  He  sleeps  un¬ 
easily  ;  commenced  to  like  wine  at  10  ;  was 
forgetful  ;  smoked  ;  liked  gambling  ;  is  fond 
of  striking  ;  knows  the  criminal  slang.  His 
father  was  44  at  the  birth  of  S.  C.  ;  his  mother 
50  ;  his  father  drank  much,  but  supported  the 
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wife,  and  was  never  in  jail.  The  mother 
played  much  at  lottery  ;  his  sister  was  mother 
of  thirteen  sons,  all  healthy,  except  one  who 
died,  disease  unknown.  He  was  studious  in 
his  four  elementary  classes  ;  said  he  never 
had  difficulty  in  learning;.  He  reads  the 
^  Cronaca  dei  Tribnnali.  ’  He  does  not  like  the 
present  system  of  government ;  would  like 
the  republican  form.”  * 

The  most  perfect  example  of  tlie 
treatment  of  malefactors,  according  to 
the  new  science,  is  supplied  by  the 
famous  Elmira  Reformatory  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  that  institu¬ 
tion  there  are  some  thirteen  hundred 
male  inmates — the  word  “  prisoner”  is 
tabooed — not  known  to  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  imprisoned  for  high  crimes,  and 
of  various  ages  between  sixteen  and 
thirty.  They  are  committed  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  indeterminately — that  is,  for 
no  fixed  period,  but  until  its  authorities 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  “  morally, 
intellectually,  and  physically  capable 
of  earning  a  living,”  and  then  they  are 
discharged.  The  plan  pursued  for  their 
reformation  has  been  described  as  “  a 
gigantic  system  of  coddling.”  The  no¬ 
tion  of  retributive  justice  has,  of  course, 
no  place  in  it.  The  efforts  of  the 
authorities  are  directed  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  physical  health  of  the 
inmates  by  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  by  pleasant  and  easy  employ¬ 
ment,  and  by  a  copious — we  might  in¬ 
deed  say,  a  luxurious — diet.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  their  minds  is  pursued  by  in¬ 
struction  in  various  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  such  as  “  Drawing,  Designing, 
German,  English  and  American  His¬ 
tory,  Business  Law,  Arithmetic,  Phys¬ 
ical  Geography,  Economics,  Political 
Science.”  f  It  is  sought  to  compass 
their  moral  elevation  bv  an  appeal  to 
self-interest  through  the  medium  of 
utilitarian  ethics.  Classes  of  what  is 
called  “  Practical  Morality”  are  held  for 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  “  Is 
Honesty  the  Best  Policy  ?”  “  The 

Ethics  of  Politics,”  “  The  Abolition  of 
Poverty,”  and  the  inmates  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  deal  with  these  and  similar  top¬ 
ics  in  essays,  which  are  occasionally 
printed  in  the  weekly  journal  published 
in  the  Reformatory.  A  paper  written 

*  Qaotud  by  Maodouald,  *'  Abnormal  Man,” 
p.  68. 

f  Tallack,  "  Penological  and  Preventive 
Principles,”  p.  99. 


by  one  of  them  on  a  cold  snowy  day  in 
January,  1888,  compassionately  de¬ 
scribed  the  wretched  homes,  almost  vig. 
ible  from  the  walls  of  the  establishment, 
where  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  children,  and  i 
wives  of  unemployed  or  weary  men,  were  j 
crouching  in  the  cold,  and  contrasted  ‘ 
their  lot  with  that  of  the  convicts,  add¬ 
ing  :  “  Here,  at  this  prison,  ’tis  the  ■ 
dinner  hour  ;  up  from  the  great  dining-  *■ 
hall  below  rises  the  fragrant  odor  of 
good  food,  and  the  hum  of  animated  I 
voices,  with  rippling  laughter  inter-  1 1 
spersed.  The  food  is  hot,  and  sufficient  I" 
as  to  quantity ;  the  apartments  are  1 
warmed  with  steam,  and  after  the  short  \ 
day  is  passed,  the  electric  light  bright-  [  S 

ens  things  for  the  long  evening  :  long,  f  * 

but  not  dreary,  for  books  are  abun-  ’ 
dant.”*  The  Reformatory  library  ig 
vaunted  as  containing  “  the  best  con-  |  j 
temporary  publications,  among  which  |  | 
they  specify  the  novels  of  Alexandre  '  ’ 
Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  Ouida,  Bulwer,  \ 
Jules  Verne,  and  others.  There  is  also  t 
a  liberal  supply  of  newspapers  and  peri-  1 
odicals.”  f  It  appears  that  the  inmates  = 
of  Elmira  are  classified  in  three  grades ; 

“  On  entry  each  prisoner  is  placed  in  | 
the  middle  stage.  If  he  does  not  earn  ; 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  marks  by  • 
his  labor,  conduct,  and  studies,  he  is  u  i 

put  down  into  the  lowest  grade.  But  |  1 

if  he  obtains  a  good  rank  in  marks,  he  I 
is  promoted  in  six  months  to  the  high-  I  ,! 

est  one.  If  he  remains  for  six  months  [  j 

in  this,  he  may  be  liberated  on  parole  \ 

for  half  a  year,  but  he  can  remove  into  i 

another  State,  or  out  of  reach,  if  he  i  ; 
chooses  to  do  so.  If  his  conduct  dur-  j 

ing  that  period  is  clearly  known  to  he  j 

unsatisfactory,  he  is  recalled  to  prison  1 

for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  if  he  can 
be  arrested  ;  but  if  he  has  avoided  mis-  t  j 
behavior  while  on  ‘  parole  *  he  is  abso-  | 
lutely  released  from  liability  to  undergo  ; 
further  detention.”  J  Before  the  pris-  j 
oners  are  “  paroled”  it  is  in  general  j 
arranged,  either  by  their  own  friends  or  i 
by  the  correspondents  of  the  prison  | 
managers,  that  suitable  situations  siiall  I  - 
be  secured  for  them.  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brock-  I 
way,  the  warden  and  governor  of  the  I 
institution,  states  that  “  so-called  in-  I 


*  Tullack,  “  Penological  and  Preventive 
Principlea,”  p.  99. 

t  Ibid.  X  ibid.  pp.  98-100. 
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dulgences  are  freely  used  [there|  for 
their  value  in  promoting  reformation.”  * 
Asceticism  appears  to  be  discounte¬ 
nanced.  Thus,  at  p.  48  of  the  “  An¬ 
nual  Report  for  1888,”  under  the  head 
of  “  Practical  Ethics,”  the  convicts  are 
exhorted  :  “  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
virtues  and  strength  of  temperance  with 
the  vicious  wetness  of  total  absti¬ 
nence.” 

Such  is  the  new  science  as  practically 
applied.  What  are  we  to  say  of  it  ?  I 
would  first  observe  that  its  method  of 
studying  criminals,  as  exemplified  in 
the  case  so  elaborately  described  by  Sig¬ 
nor  Rossi,  would  seem  absolutely  use¬ 
less.  What  profiteth  it  to  know  that 
S.  C.,  or  any  other  criminal,  or  num¬ 
ber  of  criminals — assuming  that  their 
account  of  themselves  is  true,  which  is 
a  great  assumption — attempted  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  or  had  “  alcoholic  at¬ 
tacks,”  and  “  epileptic  prison  insan¬ 
ity,”  that  their  noses  are  long  and 
crooked,  and  their  median  incisors 
hypertrophied,  that  they  do  not  believe 
in  any  religion,  and  would  like  the  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  ?  Science 
means  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  a  reasoned  exposition  of 
those  causes.  What  science  can  possi¬ 
bly  underlie,  or  issue  from,  such  a 
farrago  of  observations,  even  if  multi¬ 
plied  to  infinity  ?  Equally  unscientific 
appears  the  method  pursued  at  Elmira. 
Sickly  sentimentality  seems  a  truer  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  And,  surely,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  criminal  anthro¬ 
pologists  themselves,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  ghastly  failure.  Its  modus 
operandi,  apparently,  is  this  :  to  raise 
the  standard  of  comfort  in  the  minds 
of  convicts,  and  to  convince  them  that 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  for  them 
not  to  break  the  law,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  found  out  in  breaking  it,  for 
the  future  ;  it  seeks  to  persuade  them 
— to  adapt  a  phrase  of  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley’s— that  in  seeking  the  laws  of  com¬ 
fort  they  will  find  the  laws  of  conduct. 
How  far  it  really  succeeds  in  indoctri¬ 
nating  them  with  this  view,  and  in  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  act  upon  it,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Major  Griffiths  well  remarks  : 
“  Trustworthy  statistics  are  not  forth¬ 


coming.  The  reports  made  on  those 
who  have  been  enlarged,  extend  over 
rather  a  brief  space  of  time.  The 
supervision  is  apparently  continued  for 
only  six  months,  which  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  permanent  radical  cure.”* 
But  even  supposing  that,  as  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  system  contend,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  Elmira  men  become 
reformed,  who  does  not  see  that  their 
reformation  —  what  is  called  reforma¬ 
tion  f — is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a 
frightful  injury  to  the  community  ? 
The  first  object  of  penal  repression,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  criminal  anthropologists 
— on  this  they  seem  pretty  well  agreed 
— is  the  protection  of  society.  Now, 
the  bond  of  the  commonwealth  is  obe¬ 
dience  to  law.  And  the  law  is  opera¬ 
tive  through  its  penal  sanctions.  But 
the  Elmira  system  makes  void  those 
sanctions.  Punishment,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  moral  dis¬ 
approbation  of  which  punishment  is  the 
evidence,  have  no  place  in  it.  What — 
taking  human  nature  as  it  actually  is — 
what  must  be  the  effect  upon  society  at 
large  of  such  a  spectacle  as  that  which 
the  convicts  of  Elmira  present  ?  Is 
murder  or  burglary  likely  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  vision  of  well-fed  and  well- 
clothed  murderers  and  burglars,  spend¬ 
ing  their  brief  period  of  seclusion  from 
the  world  in  apartments  warmed  by 
steam,  brightened  by  the  electric  light, 
and  resounding  with  “  the  hum  of  ani¬ 
mated  voices,”  and  “  rippling  laugh¬ 
ter,”  their  days  an  unbroken  round  of 

“  Moderate  tasks  and  moderate  leisure, 
Quiet  living,  strict-kept  measure” 


(but  not  too  “  strict  kept”),  which 
Matthew  Arnold  has  commended  as 
“  The  Second  Best” — amusement  and 
instruction  going  hand  in  hand  ?  Is 
this  just — even  as  utilitarian  morality 
accounts  of  justice — toward  the  millions 
of  poor  who  are  taxed  for  it  ?  Poor 
who  by  arduous  effort  just  manage  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  police-court, 
scantily  fed,  thinly  clothed,  filthily 
lodged,  and  assuredly  unable  to  beguile 
their  too  often  enforced  idleness,  and 
the  cold  and  hunger  which  accompany 
it,  by  “  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 


*  Tallack,  “  Penological  and  Preventive 
Principles,”  p.  101, 


Secrets  of  the  Prison  House,”  vol.  i. 

p.  12. 

f  Improperly,  as  I  shall  show  later  on. 
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Eugene  Sae,  Ouida,  Bulwer,  Jules 
Verne,  and  others,”  and  “  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  newspapers  and  periodicals”  ? 
Surely  Major  Griffiths  is  well  warranted 
when  he  observes  that  “  the  Elmira  sys¬ 
tem,  if  generally  adopted,  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  unexpected  consequences. 
Much  less  favored  but  more  honest  per¬ 
sons  might  be  induced  to  take  up  crime 
as  a  profitable  career,  the  avenue  to  a 
comfortable  future,  with  a  well-stored 
mind  and  the  means  of  acquiring  a  com¬ 
petence.”  *  A  significant  comment 
upon  these  observations  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  in  ten  years  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  has 
nearly  trebled.  In  1883  it  was  495. 
Now  it  is  close  upon  1300. 

These  figures  may  suffice  to  show  how 
the  dangerous  classes  have  received  the 
gospel  preached  unto  them  by  the  new 
school  of  criminal  anthropologists — a 
school  chiefly  of  account,  perhaps,  as  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  manifestation  of  that 
tendency,  so  observable  everywhere,  and 
in  every  department  of  human  thought 
and  action,  to  bring  everything  within 
the  boundaries  of  physical  science— the 
only  science  we  are  told  :  to  subject 
everything  to  the  laws  of  matter.  One 
of  the  most  favorite  accusations  hurled 
at  one  another  by  differing  criminal  an¬ 
thropologists  in  the  Brussels  Congress 
last  year  was  “  Vous  faites  de  la  meta¬ 
physique.”  It  seemed  to  be  assumed 
as  certain,  whatever  else  might  be 
doubtful,  that  metaphysics  have  no 
right  to  exist.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  take  leave  to  hold  that  the  whole 
subject  of  crime,  scientifically  consid¬ 
ered,  falls  under  the  domain  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  that  moral  philosophy 
IS  based  upon  metaphysics,  and  can  have 
no  other  basis.  M^ral  philosophy  treats 
de  actibus  humanis,  of  acts  properly 
called  human  ;  that  is,  acts  which  are 
voluntary  as  proceeding  from  a  man’s 
will,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  end  to 
which  they  tend,  and  free  as  so  proceed¬ 
ing  that  under  the  same  antecedent  con¬ 
ditions  they  might  or  might  not  have 
proceeded.  And  the  criterion  whereby 
it  judges  of  such  acts  is  their  conform¬ 
ity  with,  or  opposition  to,  man’s  ra- 


*  “  The  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House,”  vol. 
i.  p.  14. 


tional  nature.  Those  which  conform 
with  that  nature  are  morally  good  ; 
those  which  oppose  it  are  morally  bad. 
It  is  man’s  princely  and  perilous  prerog¬ 
ative,  as  “  man  and  master  of  his  fate,” 
to  choose  between  them.  For  that 
choice  he  is  morally  responsible.  We 
praise  or  blame  him — and  the  oracle 
within  his  own  breast  confirms  the  ex¬ 
terior  judgment  —  according  as  his 
choice  is  rightly  or  wrongly  made.  Of 
such  praise  and  blame  an  ethical  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  essence.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  teaching  of  the  great  masters  of 
morals  in  all  ages.  Aristotle  has 
summed  it  up  in  a  pregnant  sentence  : 
ITavraf  incavovfiev  Ka\  if.'eyovev  eig  Tijv 
TTpooLtpeatv  (ikinovreg  fixXXuv  ^  elg  to, 
epya,  * 

So  much  must  suffice  to  indicate  what 
appears  to  me  the  true  and  only  foun¬ 
dation  of  moral  science.  The  doctrine 
of  Kant  as  to  the  identity  of  liberty  and 
morality  seems  profoundly  true.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  doctrine  of  free¬ 
will  is  of  small  practical  consequence. 
And  so  Mr.  Sidgwick  observes  that  it 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  systematic 
ethics. f  But,  surely,  systematic  ethics 
must  deal  with  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation  ;  it  must  rest  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  morals.  A  simple  string  of 
precepts,  a  mere  manual  of  rules,  can¬ 
not  claim  to  be  systematic  ethics.  And 
is  not  the  question  whether  or  no  a  man 
can  comply  with  these  precepts  or  rules, 
in  the  highest  degree  practical  ?  I  am 
altogether  aware,  and  cheerfully  con¬ 
cede,  that  many  who  hold  a  rigid  deter¬ 
minism  are  blameless,  nay,  beautiful,  in 
their  lives.  But  I  hold  with  Fichte  : 
“  If  any  one  adopting  the  dogma  of 
necessity  should  remain  virtuous,  we 
must  seek  the  cause  of  his  goodness 
elsewhere  than  in  the  innocuousness  of 
his  doctrine.  Upon  the  supposition  of 
free-will  alone  can  duty,  virtue,  and 
morality  have  any  existence.” 

To  pursue  this  subject  at  length 
would  be  impossible  here.  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  permitted,  before  I  pass  on,  to 
make  two  observations  concerning  it. 
And  first  I  would  remark  how  much 
the  controversy  is  darkened  by  the 


*  “  Eth.  End.”  ii.  11  ;  1228  ;  a,  12  sqq. 
f  ”  Methods  of  Ethics,  ”  bk.  i.  o.  v.  §§  4 
and  5. 
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habit  of  many  who  deal  with  it  to  use 
words  without  knowledge.  No  doubt 
this  comes  from  want  of  metaphysical 
training  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all. 
Such  an  excuse,  whatever  it  is  worth, 
may  validly  be  urged  for  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  it  can  hardly  be  pleaded 
for  Dr.  Bain.  And  when  we  find  that 
learned  man  describing  free-will  as  “  a 
power  that  comes  from  nothing,  has  no 
kginning,  follows  no  rule,  respects  no 
known  time  or  occasion,  operates  with¬ 
out  impartiality,”  *  it  is  difficult  to 
acquit  him  of  consciously  caricaturing 
a  doctrine  which  he  dislikes.  What 
we  mean  by  freedom  of  volition  is  the 
power  of  acting  from  a  motive  intelli¬ 
gible  to,  and  chosen  by,  a  self-conscious 
being,  in  virtue  of  the  property  of  his 
will  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  And  in 
treating  de  actibus  liumanis  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  different  kinds  of  free¬ 
dom.  A  deed  may  be  free,  and  there¬ 
fore  deliberate,  we  say,  ac,tu,  habitti, 
virtute,  or  interpretative.  We  fully 
allow  “  that  every  man,  during  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is  solicited 
by  conflicting  attractions,  and  that,  in 
the  very  large  majority  of  such  instances, 
a  certain  definite  and  decisive  impulse 
of  the  will  spontaneously  ensues.”  f 

*  “The  Emotions  and  the  Will,”  p.  500,  3d 
edition.  M.  van  Hamel,  represented,  I  dare¬ 
say  rightly,  as  ‘‘  a  savant  of  the  first  order,” 
sought,  at  the  Brussels  Congress,  to  demolish 
liberty  of  volition  by  the  following  argnment ; 
“  If  you  are  in  a  restaurant,  and  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  plats,  it  IS  not  your  free  will,  but 
your  stomach  which  speaks”  (“  Actes,”  etc.  p. 
272).  The  argument  seems  to  me  most  un¬ 
fortunate  for  M.  van  Hamel’s  purpose.  No 
doubt  in  a  mere  animal  the  stomach  would 
ordinarily  decide  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  devour  food  that  came  in  his  way.  I  say 
“ordinarily.”  for  a  well-trained  dog,  in 
which,  we  may  observe,  what  Aristotle  calls 
lUfiri/iaTa  r^f  avBpoimv^c  C^yf,  would  often  be 
influenced  by  the  recollection  that  his  master 
had  forbidden  him  to  eat  this  or  that.  But 
when  a  man  orders  his  dinner  at  a  restaurant, 
other  voices  besides  that  of  the  stomach  are 
wont  to  make  themselves  heard— the  voice  of 
his  physician,  for  example,  if  he  is  dyspeptic 
or  gouty  ;  of  his  religion,  if  he  practises  one 
into  which  dietary  prescriptions  enter  ;  of  his 
purse,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  dine  regard¬ 
less  of  expense.  In  making  up  his  mind  (as 
the  significant  phrase  is)  what  plats  he  will 
select,  he  will  choose  between  the  motives 
which  thus  speak  to  him  :  and  such  choice  is 
what  we  mean  by  free-will. 

t“  The  Philosophy  of  Theism,”  by  William 
George  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 


My  second  observation  is,  that  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  at  the  present  day  against 
iree-will  are  no  new  discovery.  They 
come  before  us  decked  in  the  garb  of 
modern  science.  But  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  of  any  real  weight,  which  was 
not  met  and  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  Schoolmen  *  centuries  ago.  What 
is  commonly  accounted  the  most  for¬ 
midable  is  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  now  so  generally  accepted.  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is 
thus  accounted.  The  question  whether, 
and  in  what  sense,  a  consciousness  of 
right  has  been  evolved,  seems  to  me  to 
present  no  special  difficulties.  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  organism  is  required,  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  for  the  senses  to  act. 
But  we  do  not  call  the  organism  the 
efficient  cause  either  of  sense  or  percep¬ 
tion.  Another  kind  of  material  and 
social  evolution  may  be  indispensable 
for  the  exercise  of  the  hitherto  dor¬ 
mant  moral  faculty.  But  how  does  it 
follow  that  such  evolution  is  the  true 
cause,  and  not  merely  a  conditio  sine 
qud  non  9  The  truth  is  that  these  dis¬ 
putants  have  not  the  least  notion  of  the 
nature  of  intellect.  Here  we  come  to 
the  real  issue.  The  school  of  which  I 
am  sneaking  will  have  it  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  IS  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of 
associations  ;  “  the  aggregate  of  feel¬ 
ings  and  ideas,  active  and  nascent, 
which  then  exists,”t  as  Mr.  Spencer 

fmts  it.  And  so  Dr.  Bain  :  “  The  col- 
ective  ‘  I  ’  or  ‘  self  ’  can  be  nothing 
different  from  the  feelings,  actions, 
and  intelligence  of  the  individual.”  J 
“  Can  be  nothing  different !”  It  is  an 
admirable  example  of  what  a  witty 
Frenchman  called  “  affirmativeness  in 

*  I  may  note  in  passing  that  Home’s  doc¬ 
trine  on  free  will  is  simply  the  translation  into 
non-theological  language  of  the  old  error  re¬ 
vived  by  Jansenias  that  the  power  of  delecta¬ 
tion — whether  of  vice  or  virtue— which  is 
stronger  at  the  moment,  draws  the  will  by  an 
irresistible  necessity,  as  by  its  own  weight. 
“  Among  conflicting  motives  the  strongest 
must  prevail.”  But  how  are  we  to  judge  of 
the  strength  of  the  varirus  motives?  What 
common  measure  is  there  for  determining  it? 
There  is  none.  Dr.  Martineau  well  observes  : 
“  If,  as  Bain  admits,  the  only  test  of  greatest 
strength  is  the  victory,  we  are  simply  landed 
in  the  tautology  that  the  prevailing  motive 
prevails.”  —  “A  Study  of  Religion,’’  vol.  ii. 
p.  233. 

f  “  Principles  of  Psychology,”  §  219. 

^  “  Mental  Science,”  p.  402. 
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negation.”  Well,  I  \renture,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  maintain  that  it  can  be,  and  is, 
something  very  different.  I  maintain 
that  the  intellect  is,  in  fact,  a  power  of 
perception  and  judgment  sid  generis  ; 
that  the  unity  of  consciousness,  the 
ichheit  of  the  Ego,  the  selfhood  of  the 
Me,  is  the  original  and  ultimate  fact  of 
man’s  existence  :  and  that  the  will  is 
ego-agens.  I  quite  understand  the  dis¬ 
inclination  of  this  school  of  physicists 
to  allow  that  man  is  anything  more  than 
a  sequence  of  physical  action  and  reac¬ 
tion  ;  that  there  is  in  him  an  activity 
superior  to  matter.  To  admit  that 
would  be  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
their  most  cherished  speculations.  But 
I  demur  when  they  appeal  to  us  in  the 
name  of  science.  Must  we  not  then 
build  upon  science  ?  they  ask.  Yes, 
assuredly  ;  but  what  science  ?  Not  the 
science  of  matter  only,  but  a  science 
which  embraces  the  whole  man  ;  which 
observes  and  weighs  everything  about 
him  ;  which  ignores  and  puts  aside 
nothing.  “  Humaninihilamealienum 
puto”  is  the  true  scientific  principle. 
But  these  scientists  shut  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  to  those  facts  of 
human  nature — a  vast  array — which 
will  not  square  with  their  theories. 
And  the  inadequacy  of  their  doctrine  to 
life  is  its  sufficient  condemnation. 
Thus,  to  give  an  instance  pertinent  to 
the  subject  now  specially  before  us,  if 
the  province  of  physics  is  to  “  become 
coextensive  with  knowledge,  with  feel¬ 
ing,  with  action,”  conterminous  with 
all  regions  of  human  thought,  if  physi¬ 
cal  and  mathematical  laws  are  every¬ 
where  supreme,  and  men  are  mere  au¬ 
tomata,  then  the  only  power  left  in  the 
world  is  brute  force,  and  “  unawares 
morality  expires.”  But  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  will  have  it — to  quote  his  words  in 
controversy  with  me  some  years  ago — 
that  “  the  safety  of  morality  lies  neither 
in  the  adoption  of  this  nor  that  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation,  of  this  or  that 
theological  creed,  but  in  a  real  and  liv¬ 
ing  belief  in  the  fixed  order  of  Nature, 
which  sends  social  disorganization  upon 
the  track  of  immorality  as  surely  as  it 
sends  physical  disease  after  physical 
trespasses.’'  *  I  will  take  leave  to  cite 

*  See  my  work  “On  Right  and  Wrong,”  p. 


a  portion  of  what  I  said  in  reply,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  answered,  and  I 
venture  to  think  it  unanswerable  : 

“  Physical  science,  as  such,  can  know  noth¬ 
ing  good  or  bad  about  morality  ;  ‘  il  n’y  a  ritn 
de  sale  ni  d’impndiqne  pour  la  science,'  writes 
Diderot  in  the  ‘  Reve  d’Alembert,’  correctly 
enough.  .  .  .  The  morality  of  an  act,  we 
must  surely  all  admit,  is  not  a  physical  qual¬ 
ity  ;  it  resides  in  the  motive,  and,  again,  in 
the  nature  of  the  act :  whether,  namely,  the 
latter  is  conformable  to  a  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  the  mind  alone  apprehends.  The 
outward  effects  of  two  actions  may  be  pre¬ 
cisely  similar,  as  when  an  assassin  slays  his 
victim  and  an  executioner  bangs  a  convicted 
criminal.  But  one  of  these  acts  will  be  foul 
murder  ;  the  other  a  righteous  manifestation 
of  retributive  justice.  Will  Professor  Huxley 
point  out  any  science  which  is  not  a  part  of 
philosophy  or  theology  and  is  yet  competent 
to  discriminate  between  the  two  ?  What  can 
‘  science  ’  afSrm  about  them  unless  it  becomes 
philosophy  or  theology  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
Physical  science  perceives  only  what  the  senses 
grasp  and  the  senses  know  nothing  of  justice 
and  injustice.  Is  it  by  physics  that  we  know 
when  social  disorganization  is  the  consequence 
of  immorality  ?  I  trow  not  To  physics  the 
deeds  of  a  Wellington  and  of  a  Genghiz  Khan 
are  ‘  molecular  changes,’  and  no  more.  Phys¬ 
ical  science  may  predict  that,  if  certain  physi 
cal  actions  take  place,  certain  physical 
structures  will  be  injured  or  broken  up.  But 
it  can  never  tell  what  is  the  moral  quality  of 
those  physical  actions.  Physical  science 
may,  indeed,  mark  the  difference  which  in 
time  becomes  outward  and  visible  between 
those  who  cultivate  morality  and  those  who 
trample  it  under  foot.  But  there  its  compe 
tency  stops  ;  its  powers  of  interpretation  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  What  lies  at  the  root  of  the  difference 
it  can  never  tell.  It  has  no  means  of  discerning 
virtue  and  vice,  which  are  of  the  will  and  of 
the  intellect  And  when  it  proceeds,  unscien- 
tificnlly,  to  formulate  its  ignorance  into  a 
creed,  it  is  doing  its  best  not  to  subserve  mo¬ 
rality,  but  to  ruin  it.”  * 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  world 
will  have  to  adhere  to  the  old  paths  in 
ethics,  since  the  new  ones  so  manifestly 
lead  nowhither — a  sufficient  rediictio 
ad  abstirdnm.  The  universe  is  rational, 
not  irrational  ;  reason  is  at  the  heart  of 
things.  And  if  the  school  of  physical 
philosophers  will  not  agree  with  us  in 
this,  we  may  at  all  events  fairly  ask 
them  to  refrain  from  using  our  ethical 
terminology,  which,  in  their  system,  is 
absolutely  unmeaning.  They  may  tell 
a  man  of  whose  doings  they  disapprove 
that  he  is  foolish,  ill-advised,  short¬ 
sighted  ;  that  he  is  preferring  lower 

*  “  On  Right  and  Wrong,”  pp.  243-264. 
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pleasures  to  higher  ;  that  his  conduct 
I  would  be  viewed  by  Mr.  S{)encer  as 
“  imperfectly  evolved,”  as  not  adjusted 
to  achieve  “  totality  of  life  in  self,  in 
offspring,  and  in  fellow-men.”  They 
I  cannot  tell  him  that  he  is  wrong,  for 
right  and  wrong,  in  the  old  and  only 
intelligible  sense,  do  not  enter  into 
their  doctrine.  The  distinction  be- 
I  tween  pleasure  {bonum  delectabile)  and 
virtue  {bonum  honestxm)  does  not  exist 
for  them.  They  recognize  only  one 
I  kind  of  goodness,  the  test  of  which  is  a 
1  balance,  on  the  whole,  of  agreeable  feel¬ 
ing  over  disagreeable.  And  when  they 
proclaim  that  “  the  welfare  of  society 
in  general  must  be  put  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,”  they  have  no  answer  to  give 
to  the  question.  Why  must  it?  The 
sufficient  reply  to  their  exhortations  is 
that  no  principle  causally  determining 
a  man’s  welfare  can  be  cited  which 
should  lead  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  social  organism  ;  that  no  man  can 
be  more  highly  evolved  than  he  actually 
is  evolved,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer’s 
own  showing  ;  that  the  quality  of  pleas¬ 
ure  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  that  the  true 
folly  is  to  postpone  the  certainty  of  a 
present  and  pungent  gratification  to  the 
possibility  of  a  future  and  feeble  one. 
To  which  may  be  added  that  since  we 
all  follow  necessarily  the  impulses  of 
our  organism,  it  is  useless  to  admonish 
any  man  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  act.  Nor,  according  to  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  is  this  matter  for  regret. 
Have  w'e  not  his  assurance  that  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  will  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  beneficent  necessity  displayed 
in  the  evolution  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  organism  and  the  environ¬ 
ment”?  * 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  these 
considerations  were,  to  some  extent, 
urged  upon  the  criminal  anthropologists 
assembled  at  the  Brussels  Congress,  and 
received  a  certain  amount  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  M.  Meyers,  a  magistrate  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  descended  among  them,  and 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  testify  that  by 
denying  freewill  they  were  ruining  the 
fundamental  principles  of  penal  law  and 
of  repression.  He  continued,  in  a 
passage  which  is  well  worth  quoting  : 


*  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  §  220. 


“  Vons  n’admettez  pas  le  libre  arbitre,  et 
cependaot  vons  venez  nous  dire  nalvement 
que  ce  que  rhomme  veut,  il  le  pent.  Qnelle 
contradiction  !  Vons  pretendez  qne  vons  ne 
savez  pas  resister  a  la  moindre  de  tos  ten¬ 
dances,  et,  d’autre  part,  vons  sontenez  que 
non  seuleuient  vons  ponvez  vons  modifier 
vons-inemes,  mais  que  vons  pouvez  modifier 
les  autres  !  Soyez  done  logiques.  Si  vons 
etes  victimes  de  votre  organisation  d6fec- 
tueuse,  si  vons  Otes  ponsses  vers  le  crime,  soyez 
victimes  jusqn’an  bout,  et  ne  dites  pas  qne 
vons  ponvez  changer  cette  tendance  fatale  par 
qnelqne  chose  qni  n’est  pas  la  volonte,  qni 
n’est  pasle  libre  arbitre,  puisqne  vons  ne  I’ad- 
mettez  pas,  mais  par  qnelqne  chose  qni  existe 
an  dedans  de  vons,  malgre  toutes  vos  denega¬ 
tions.  Dans  votre  systeme,  la  repression  ne 
se  jnstifie  pas,  car  ponrqnoi  fant  il  qne  la 
tendance  du  meurtrier,  qni  est  de  tner,  c^de 
devant  la  tendance  des  autres  qni  est  de  pro- 
tfeger  leur  vie  ?  Votre  theorie  de  la  defense 
sociale  est  celle  de  la  force,  car  si  vons  n’ad¬ 
mettez  ni  le  droit,  ni  la  loi  morale,  je  ne  vois 
plus  qne  le  nombre  et  la  force  ponr  jnstifier  la 
repression.  Mais  etes-vons  bien  surs  qne 
I’interet  dn  grand  nombre  soit  tonjonrs  dn 
cote  Je  la  repression  ?”  * 

M.  Meyers’  vigorous  allocution  seems 
to  have  made  a  certain  impression  upon 
his  hearers.  One  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  influential  of  them,  M. 
Tarde,  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  doubt 
of  their  vocation.  He  began  his  very 
significant  speech  by  suggesting  that 
the  question  “  Sommes-nous  encore  des 
anthropologist  es  criminels  ?”  might 
possibly  receive  a  negative  answer. 
Lombrosism,  with  its  fatalistic  doctrine 
that  the  human  machine  is  inevitably 
impelled  to  a  predestined  goal,  that  the 
will  is  “  a  negligible  quantity,”  he  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  dead.  It  was  incompat¬ 
ible,  he  judged,  with  the  application  of 
any  penal  law  whatever.  He  thought 
it  a  grave  misfortune  that  criminolo¬ 
gists  had  had  to  seek  for  recruits  chiefly 
among  physicians,  anthropologists,  and 
“  alienistes”  (I  preserve  the  French 
word  lest  I  should  give  offence  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  mad  doctors)  —persons  who,  how¬ 
ever  distinguished  in  their  own  way, 
were  little  prepared  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  to  bend  their  minds 
to  the  social  data  of  the  penal  problem. 
He  expressed  satisfaction  that  the  new 
current  of  their  studies  was  turning 
toward  the  jurists.  And  he  insisted 
emphatically,  “  11  faut  reconnaitre  les 
caract<^res  de  la  volonte  qui  n’ont  as- 

*  “  Actea  dn  Troiai^me  Congrda  d’Anthro- 
pologie  Crimiaelle,”  p.  260. 
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Burement  rien  d’inconciliable  avec  le 
d^terminisme  scientifique.  ”  * 

These  are  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  A  scientific  determinism  is 
not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  a  ra¬ 
tional  doctrine  of  freewill.  Determin¬ 
ism  is  the  postulate  of  the  physical  and 
physiological  sciences.  Liberty  of  voli¬ 
tion — a  relative  liberty  of  course — is,  as 
certainly,  the  postulate  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  moral  sciences.  “  Kein 
Mensch  muss  miissen,”  said  Lessing. 
“  The  will,”  writes  Schiller,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  dictum,  “  is  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  man,  and  reason  itself  is 
onl^  its  eternal  rule.  All  nature  acts 
rationally.  Man’s  prerogative  is  only 
that  he  acts  with  consciousness  and 
will.  All  other  things  must.  Man  is 
the  being  who  wills.”  f  This  is  what 
Coleridge  has  called  “  the  sacred  dis¬ 
tinction  between  person  and  thing, 
which  is  the  light  and  life  of  all  law, 
human  anJ  divine.”  No  doubt  the 

Sower  of  volition  varies  indefinitely. 

To  doubt  there  are  malefactors  in  whom 
it  is  practically  inoperative  ;  and  these 
are  the  proper  subjects,  not  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  of  seclusion  from  human  so¬ 
ciety,  as  unable  to  exercise  the  distinc¬ 
tive  faculty  which  qualifies  them  for 
taking  part  in  it.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
view  of  criminality  taken  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  penal  legislation  of  the  civilized 
world — I  have  indicated  it  in  a  previous 
page — is  substantially  correct,  although 
some  of  its  authoritative  expositions 
may  be  lacking  in  scientific  precision. 
As  such  must  we  account  the  dicta  of 
not  a  few  distinguished  English  lawyers 
that  the  true  test  of  criminality  is 
knowledge.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  nox¬ 
ious  deed  should  have  known  what  he 
was  doing  and  should  have  known, 
moreover,  that  it  was  wrong  and  against 
the  law.  To  make  a  man  really  cul¬ 
pable  there  must  be  tbe  mens  rea,  the 
criminous  intention.  And  by  “  inten¬ 
tion”  I  mean,  as  the  Schoolmen  define 
it,  “  the  free  tendency  of  the  will 
toward  some  end  through  some  means.  ” 
Our  law,  indeed,  to  quote  Lord  Maus- 


*  “  Actes  du  Troisi^me  Congr^s  d’Anthro- 
pologie  Criminelle,”  p.  336. 

f  “  Ueber  daa  Erhabene,”  "Werke,”  vol. 
xii.  p.  245. 
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field’s  well-known  words,  “  judges  not 
only  of  the  act  itself,  but  also  of  tlie  in¬ 
tention  with  which  it  is  done.”  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  law  is  right  in  so  judging. 

It  cannot  divine  the  workings  of  the 
mind,  iior  explore  the  penetralia  of  con¬ 
science,  but  it  presumes  that  a  man  in¬ 
tends  the  necessary,  nay,  even  the  prob¬ 
able  or  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
acts.  The  presumption  is,  indeed,  re- 
bu table.  It  may  be  rebutted  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  man’s  volition  was  par-  « 
alyzed,  that  he  could  not  help  himself.  |  - 
The  plea  is  rightly  regarded  by  the  [ 
Courts  with  extreme  suspicion.  Some  i 
of  our  best  criminal  judges  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  “  alarm  at  the  admission  j 
of  irresponsible  impulse  as  an  excuse  for  ■ 
crime.”  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Justice  1 
Byles  was  trying  a  case  of  theft,  and  | 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  setting  up  I  ■ 
the  defence  of  kleptomania — the  word  f  ■ 

appears  to  have  just  then  come  in— ob¬ 
served,  ‘‘  Your  Lordship  knows  of  that 

5 articular  disease.”  To  which  the  ; 

udge  replied,  “  Yes,  and  I  have  been 
sent  here  to  cure  it.”  We  have  ad¬ 
vanced  since  then  in  our  knowledge  of  | 
maladies  of  the  will.  Kleptomania  and  | 
homicidal  mania  are  as  much  facts  as  [ 
nymphomania.*  They  are  facts  which 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  establish. 

And,  unquestionably,  tbe  evidence  of 
specialists,  by  which  it  is  usually  sought 
to  establish  them,  should  be  accepted 
with  great  reserve.  Whatever  criminal 
anthropologists  may  achieve — and  1  am  • 
far  from  denying  that  in  this  direction 
they  may  achieve  much — cases  will  j  , 
probably  always  occur  in  which  persons  i ! 
really  irresponsible  are  punished  as  if  I 
they  had  been  capable  of  willing,  and  | 
had  willed,  to  do  the  prohibited  act  laid  | 

to  their  charge.  It  is  lamentable,  hut  | 

it  is  inevitable.  We  judge  not  with  all-  | 
seeing  eyes,  but  ez  humano  die.  There  | 
is  a  “  border  land  of  injustice”  into  | 


*  On  this  sabject  see  a  painfully  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Magne  in  the  “Actes  du 
Troisieme  Gongr^s  International  d'Anthropol- 
ogie  Criminelle,”  p.  153.  The  latest  of  the 
world’s  Penal  Codes — the  Italian — has  the 
following  very  jndioioas  section  :  ”  47.  Non 
e  pnnibile  oolni  che  nel  momento  in  cm  ha 
oommesHO  il  fatto,  era  in  tale  stato  di  de- 
ficienza  d  di  morbosa  alterazione  di  mente  da 
togliergli  la  consoienza  dei  proprii  atti  d  la 
poBsibilita  di  operare  altrimenti.  ” 
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which  the  wisest  and  most  cautious  can-  act  the  criminal  has  subjected  himself 
not  help  straying  from  time  to  time.*  to  it.  “Ipse  te  pconae  subdidisti,”  the 
We  must  say,  then,  with  the  old  maxim  of  Roman  jurisprudence  says. 
Greeks,  that  only  to,  Kara  Ttpocapeaiv  It  is  his  right  to  sow  what  he  has 
a.Sinfiii'xra,  wrongful  acts  intentionally  reaped.  There  is  in  our  nature  a  deep- 
done,  can  be  accounted  crimes.  Such  rooted  instinct  which  testifies  to  the 
is  the  right  account  of  culpability,  connection  between  punishment  and 
What  is  the  true  rationale  of  punish-  crime.  It  is  finely  remarked  by  Dr. 
ment  ?  Is  the  criminal  law,  as  we  are  Martineau  :  “  The  conscience  of  man- 
often  told,  designed  merely  for  the  pro-  kind  refuses  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
tectionof  society  and  the  prevention  of  impunity  of  guilt,  and  looks  upon  the 
further  crime  ?  That  seems  to  me  a  flying  criminal  as  only  taking  a  circuit 
very  inadequate  account  of  it,  pervert-  to  his  doom,”*  There  is  a  human  debt 
ing  it  in  its  theory,  robbing  it  of  its  of  crime  as  well  as  a  divine  debt ;  retri¬ 
dignity  in  the  life  of  men,  and  empty-  bution  is  due  for  the  breach  of  the  so- 
ing  it  of  its  vivifying  idea.  The  proper  cial  order;  the  community  is  rightly 
account  of  punishment  is  that  it  is  the  avenged  upon  the  disturber  of  the  pub- 
correlative  of  culpability.  The  penalty  lie  peace.  The  International  Prison 
which  human  law  threatens  for  a  specific  Congress,  held  in  London  in  1872,  very 
act  is  either  just  or  unjust.  If  just,  it  properly  insisted,  in  one  of  their  Resolu- 
presupposes  a  moral  obligation  in  re-  tions,  “  the  prisoner  must  be  taught 
spect  of  the  act,  as  in  the  case  of  culpa-  that  he  has  sinned  against  society  and 
ble  homicide:  “  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur-  owes  reparation.”  It  is  well  to  insist 
der.”  If  there  is  no  such  moral  obliga-  on  this  verity  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
tion,  there  is  no  culpability,  and  there-  which  shrinks  from  the  sterner  realities 
fore  the  threatened  punishment  is  un-  of  existence,  and  delights  in  “mealy- 
just.  So  it  was  when  the  decree  was  mouthed  philanthropies.”  Neither  the 
made  that  all  men  who  would  not  fall  physical  world  nor  the  moral  gives  any 
down  and  worship  the  golden  image  support  to  the  notion  that  ixnmixed 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  set  “  benevolence”  is  at  the  heart  of 
up,  should  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  things.  In  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
burning  fiery  furnace.  Justice  is  of  the  the  ideal  of  justice,  like  all  ideals,  is 
very  essence  of  human  law  :  realized  :  justice,  of  which  retribution 

‘  There’s  yet  on  earth  a  far  diviner  thing,  essential  part.  And  it  is  as  the 

Veil'd  thongh  it  be,  than  parliament  or  representative  of  the  Supreme  Moral 
king.  ’  Governor  of  the  universe  that  St.  Paul 

And  that  thing  is  justice,  from  which  contemplates  the  civil  ruler.  “  He  is 
all  our  enactments  derive  their  binding  God’s  minister;  a  revenger  to  execute 
force  on  conscience,  so  far  as  they  are  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  ;  he 
binding.  Legal  justice  is  but  one  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.” 
aspect  of  what  metaphysicians  call  gen-  Again,  punishment,  to  be  just,  should 
eral  justice,  which  is,  as  Ulpian  defines  rightly  proportioned  to  the  offence, 

it,  “  the  constant  and  perpetual  will  to  that,  as  Kant  says,  “  the  punished 

render  to  every  one  his  due.”  Now  person,  when  he  looks  thereon,  must 
trime  is  the  forcible  negation  of  right,  nimself  confess  that  right  is  done  to 
the  violent  disturbance  of  the  rational  him,  and  that  his  lot  is  entirely  corn- 
order  of  society.  And  punishment —  mensurate  with  his  conduct.  ”f  But 
”  the  other  half  of  crime,”  Hegel  calls  what  is  the  proper  meapre  of  penality  ? 
it — is  something  due  to  the  reasonable  How  graduate  it  to  crime  ?  The  ques- 
part  of  the  criminal.  By  his  criminous  exceeding  difficulty,  and 

_ can  be  only  approximately  solved  by  us 

*  But,  perhaps,  we  need  not  stray  into  it  who  know  in  part,  who  investigate  not 
quite  80  frequently  as  we  do.  The  English  with  “  those  pure  eyes  and  perfect  wit- 
Prison  Commissioners  in  their  Sixteenth  Re-  ness  of  all-judging  Jove,”  but  with  the 
port,  recently  published,  give  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  their  medical  inspector.  Dr.  Qover, 

in  which  it  is  stated  that  last  year  eighty-one  *  "  A  Study  of  Religion,”  vol.  ii.  p.  46 

persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  while  insane  f  ”  Kritik  der  Frak.  Vernnnft,  ”  1st  part, 

(P.  44).  book  i.  §  8. 
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dim  vision  of  the  “  purblind  race  of 
miserable  men,”  with  testimony  alike 
fallible  and  incomplete.  The  underly¬ 
ing  principle  of  a  just  sentence  is  the 
lex  talionis,  in  virtue  of  which  his 
wrongful  deed  is  returned  on  the 
offender.*  The  crude  jurisprudence  of 
primitive  ages  applied  the  principle  lit¬ 
erally  :  “an  eye  for  an  eye  ;  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.”  In  our  deeper  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  sacredness  of  human  person¬ 
ality,  we  reject  this  severity  as  barbar¬ 
ous.  “  Misericordiam  et  judicium  can- 
tabo”  sang  the  Hebrew  poet.  “My 
song  shall  be  of  mercy  and  judgment.” 
But  the  rest  of  his  canticle  hardly  cor¬ 
responds  with  this  exordium.  “  Im¬ 
placable,  unmerciful,”  is  St.  Paul’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Gentiles  to  whom  he  was 
sent.  And  what  scholar  can  deny  its 
correctness  ?  It  was  reserved  for  Him 
whose  gospel  St.  Paul  preached.  Him 
by  whom,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time, 
grace  and  truth  came,  to  manifest  the 
divine  attribute  of  pity,  “  unlimited  in 
its  self-sacrifice.”  Misericordiam  et 
judicium  :  it  is  the  explanation  of  the 
crucifix ;  and  the  lesson  has  sunk 
slowly — how  slowly  ! — into  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  nations  that  bear 
the  Christian  name.  “  Moses  lapidat 
ut  judex;  Christus  indulget  ut  rex,” 
says  St.  Augustine. 

“  And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 
God’s, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.” 

Still,  however  softened  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  retaliation,  by  it,  and  by 
it  alone,  are  the  true  kind  and  measure 
of  punishment  indicated.  The  canon 
of  Rhadamanthus  :  “  If  a  man  has  done 
to  him  what  he  has  done  to  others,  that 
is  the  straight  course  of  justice,”  ex¬ 
presses  a  deep  and  universal  instinct  of 
human  nature  ;  and  instinct  never  de¬ 
ceives  ;  there  is  always  a  reality  cor¬ 
respondent  with  it.  Obviously,  the 
penalty  of  death  for  wilful  murder 
alone  is  properly  proportioned  to  the 
crime.  Offences  involving  cruelty, 
whether  to  men  or  animals,  merit  the 


*  M.  Zakrewsky  remarked  at  the  Brassels 
Gocference  :  ”  En  oe  qni  conceme  la  loi  dn 
talioD  je  feral  observer  qne  aoas  ne  sommes 
pas  ici  ponr  refuter  MoYse”  (”  Actes,”  p.  258). 
The  excellent  criminal  anthropologist  ap¬ 
parently  believes  that  the  kx  talioms  is  an  in¬ 
vention  of  “  Moses.” 
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infliction  of  sharp  bodily  pain,  the  most 
obvious  and  appropriate  instrument  of 
which  is  the  lash.  Crimes  merely 
against  property,  when  the  motive  has 
been  to  acquire  ease  or  enjoyment  by 
the  violation  of  another’s  possessory 
right,  properly  subject  the  wrong-doer 
to  the  deprivation  of  ease  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  the  hard  labor  and  scanty  fare 
of  prison  life.*  Again,  who  can  say 
that  circumstances  are  irrelevant  in  the 
judgment  that  right  reason  pronounces 
on  each  misdeed  ?  They  may  gravely 
aggravate,  they  may  largely  extenuate 
the  offence.  It  is  a  favorite  dictum  of 
the  criminal  apologists,  and  is  true— 
although  not,  as  they  apparently  sup¬ 
pose,  invented  by  them — that  behind 
the  delict  we  should  see  the  delinquent. 

The  first  function,  then,  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  to  punish,  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  outraged  justice,  to  dissolve 
that  vinculum  juris  to  which  crime 
gives  rise,  by  meting  out  to  the  trans¬ 
gressor  his  due.  Its  second  function  is 
to  deter  the  offender  from  repeating  his 
offence,  and  others  from  imitating  it. 
This  is  so  generally  admitted  that  I  need 
but  to  touch  upon  it  here.  I  may, 
however,  remark  that  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is  unquestionably  the  best  deter- 
rent  from  deeds  of  violence.  The  most 
unscrupulous  in  inflicting  pain  are, 
usually,  the  most  cowardly  in  shrink¬ 
ing  from  it.  f  To  which  I  would  add 
that  the  objections  commonly  urged  to 
the  penalty  of  whipping,  that  it  is  dis¬ 
graceful  and  that  it  brutalizes,  are,  to 
speak  plainly,  mere  sentimental  clap¬ 
trap.  8ir  Henry  Maine  in  one  of  his 
best  speeches  has  briefly  indicated  the 
true  answer  to  them.  With  regard  to 
the  first  he  admirably  observes  :  “  The 
difficulty  is  that  ordinary  punishments 
are  not  felt  by  criminals  to  be  disgrace-, 
ful,  and  if  therefore  a  punishment  can 


*  One  great  blot  on  the  adminigtration  of 
English  criminal  law  is  the  utterly  inexpli¬ 
cable  lenity  with  which  crimes  of  gross  vio¬ 
lence  are  frequently  punished,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  ofiFences  against  property  are,  as 
frequently,  visited  with  savage  severity.  An¬ 
other  is  the  absence  of  any  uniform  standaid 
of  punishment. 

■j-  Such  was  my  experience  in  India.  While 
exercising  the  powers  of  a  District  Magistrate 
in  that  country  I  passed  some  fifty  or  sixty 
sentences  of  hogging,  almost  all  of  which  I 
saw  executed. 
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be  discovered  which  raises  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  sense  of  shame,  that 
punishment  will  have  a  value  of  its 
own.”  His  reply  to  the  second  is  just 
and  conclusive  :  “  What  is  intended 
when  it  is  said  that  whipping  brutal¬ 
izes  ?  Is  it  that  it  appeals  to  the  offend¬ 
er’s  animal  nature  as  distinguished  from 
his  moral  nature  ?  Why  every  punish¬ 
ment  deserving  the  name  inflicts  physi¬ 
cal  pain.  .  .  .  When  you  sentence  a 
criminal  to  punishment  you  deliber¬ 
ately  make  up  your  mind  to  render  him 
extremely  uncomfortable  ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand 
why  one  form  or  degree  of  physical  pain 
should  brutalize  more  than  another.”  * 
But  the  punishment  of  criminals  is 
also  intended  to  act  as  a  warning  to 
others.  It  is  a  dictum  of  Aristotle  that 
“  the  multitude  obey  on  compulsion 
rather  than  principle,  and  from  fear  of 
penalties  rather  than  from  a  sense  of 
right.”  Hence  the  example  of  the 
punished  person  is  of  general  utility  ; 
nor  is  it  any  real  hardship  to  him  that 
it  should  be  so.  No  man  liveth  to  him¬ 
self.  We  are  members  one  of  another, 
knit  together  by  a  necessity  arising  out 
of  the  nature  of  things,  which  is  ra¬ 
tional,  in  the  social  organism  whose  law 
is  reason.  And  a  man  who  will  not 
obey  that  law,  but  abandons  himself  to 
mere  animal  impulse,  divests  himself, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  of  his  dignity  as  a 
person,  and  reduces  himself  to  the  level 
of  irrational  existence.!  To  the  social 


*  “  Life  and  Speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,” 
p.  122.  1  translate  my  quotations  out  of  the 
obliqua  oratio  in  which  this  speech  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  reported. 

f  It  is  on  this  consideration  that  Aquinas 
founds  bis  justification  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  “  Man  by  sinning  withdraws  from  the 
order  of  reason,  and  thereby  falls  from  human 
dignity,  so  far  as  that  consists  in  man  being 
naturally  free  and  existent  for  his  own  sake. 
.  .  .  And,  therefore,  though  to  kill  a  man 
while  he  abides  in  his  native  dignity  be  a 
thing  of  itself  evil,  yet  to  kill  a  man  who  is  a 
sinner  may  be  good,  as  to  kill  a  wild  beast. 
For  worse  is  nn  evil  man  than  a  wild  beast, 
and  more  noxious,  as  the  Philosopher  says,” 
2,  2  q.  64  a.  2  ad  3.  In  this  connection  we 
may  recall  the  verse  of  Schiller  :  “  Das  Leben 
iat  der  Outer  hfichstes  nicht.  ”  I  should  add 
that  the  death  penalty  is  the  supreme  terror 
of  men  of  blood.  ”  I  don’t  care  what  I  get  so 
long  as  I  don’t  swing,”  was  the  expression  of 
one  of  them  recently  tried  for  the  capital 
offence,  and  —  unfortunately  —  found  guilty 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


organism  in  which  we  find  ourselves  we 
owe  service.  There  are  incumbent  upon 
us  duties  toward  the  State  correlative 
with  our  rights  which  acquire  validity 
in  the  State.  And  if  a  man  will  not 
serve  the  community  by  performing 
those  duties,  it  is  just  that  he  should  be 
made  to  serve  it  as  a  warning  to  others 
of  the  consequences  of  violating  them. 

But  there  is  a  third  end  of  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  first  vindictive,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  deterrent.  It  should  also  be,  if 

Sossible,  reformatory.  And  so  Clement 
H.,  in  the  inscription  over  the  gate  of 
St.  Michele— the  first  of  the  model  pris¬ 
ons  and  the  pattern  of  the  rest — which 
so  struck  John  Howard,  “  Parum  est 
improbos  coercere  poena  nisi  probos 
efficias  disciplina.”  Society  does  not 
cease  to  owe  duties  even  to  those  who 
put  themselves  beyond  its  pale.  And 
there  are  few  more  excellent  fruits  of 
that  humanism  which  is  a  special  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  age,  than  the  wide¬ 
spread  endeavor  to  make  punishment 
the  instrument  of  amendment.  W e  are 
told  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to 
prick  the  conscience,  to  bring  the  crime 
before  the  mental  vision  of  the  ejyminal 
in  true  color  and  right  proportions,  to 
lead  him  to  desire  his  own  amendment, 
and  to  work  with  those  who  are  striving 
to  help  him  in  the  better  way  :  ^ 

”  Getting  increase  of  knowledge  since  he 
learns, 

Because  he  lives,  what  is  to  be  a  man  ; 

Bet  to  instruct  himself  by  his  past  self.” 

It  is  saddening  to  think  how  little  these 
expectations  are  fulfilled.  ”  The 
theory,”  Sir  Henry  Maine  observed  in 
the  speech  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  ‘‘  that  all  punishment  should  be 
directed  toward  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 
.  .  .  What  is  the  result  ?  ,  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  costly  experiments  have 
simply  brought  out  the  fact  that  by 
looking  too  exclusively  to  the  reforma¬ 
tory  side  of  punishment,  you  have  not 
only  not  reformed  your  criminals,  but 
have  actually  increased  the  criminal 
class.”  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  been  in  prison,  commit  crime 
again. 

only  of  manslaughter.  The  sentiment  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  class. 

*  ”  Life  and  Speeches,”  p.  123. 
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Now  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  fail¬ 
ure  ?  One  I  think  is  excellently  indi¬ 
cated  in  certain  words  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ullathorne,  himself  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  dealing  with  the  worst  crim¬ 
inals  :  ‘  ‘  Many  advocates  of  political  and 
social  reform  are  admirable  in  inventing 
expedients  for  regenerating  human  na¬ 
ture,  if  it  were  not  that  the  nature  to  be 
regenerated  is  missed  out  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation.”*  One  of  the  common  errors 
of  the  present  day  is  to  take  an  optimist 
view  of  humanity,  flatly  opposed  to 
facts.  It  is  the  delusion  to  which 
Rousseau  gave  such  wide  currency — that 
man  is  born  good,  and  which  has  been 
formulated  by  his  principal  English  ad¬ 
mirer  and  exponent  in  the  dictum  : 
“  The  evil  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
bad  education  and  bad  institutions.”! 
Now  if  anything  is  absolutely  certain  it 
is  that  there  is  innate  in  every  human 
being  a  propensity  which  renders  him 
prone  to  evil  and  averse  from  good. 

Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper  cupimus- 
que  negata,”  said  the  Roman  poet.  It 
is  invariably  true.  You  may  get  rid  of 
the  name  of  original  sin  ;  but  the  thing 
which  the  name  represents  is  a  primor¬ 
dial  permanent  in^edient  of  human 
nature,  explain  it  how  you  will.  It  is 
aboriginal,  not  adventitious ;  congenital, 
not  the  product  of  bad  education  and 
bad  institutions.  It  is  more  in  one  and 
less  in  another.  But  in  whatever  pro¬ 
portion,  it  is  always  there,  a  taint  trans¬ 
mitted  by  heredity.  It  is  this  taint 
which  vitiates  the  will,  and  that  vitia¬ 
tion  breeds  evil  deeds.  To  hinder  a 
man  from  such  deeds  by  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences  is  not  to  reform  him.  Every 
real  reform  must  rest  upon  the  cure  of 
the  vitiated  volition.  It  must  be  moral, 
not  mechanical ;  psychical,  not  physi¬ 
cal  ;  it  must  start  from  within,  not  from 
without.  Its  motive  power  must  be 
something  which  acts  directly  and  pow¬ 
erfully  upon  the  will.  Where  shall  we 
find  such  an  agent  ? 

In  education,  we  are  often  told.  But 
education  is  a  question -begging  word. 
If  mere  intellectual  instruction  is  meant 
by  it — as  is  generally  the  case — experi¬ 
ence  is  conclusive  that  such  instruction 
is  not  in  itself  moralizing.  Mere  knowl- 


*  “  The  Management  of  Criminals,”  p.  24. 
f  Morlej’s  “  Diderot,”  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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edge  does  not  convert  the  will  from  bad 
to  good.  How  should  it  ?  Lombroso, 
in  his  “  L’CTomo  Delinquente,”  testifies 
that  the  number  of  malefactors  is  great¬ 
est,  relatively,  in  the  liberal  professions. 
An  English  expert,  who  speaks  on  tlie 
subject  with  an  authority  possessed  by 
few,  tells  us  that  “  the  worst  thieves  are 
those  who  have  previously  had  a  train¬ 
ing  in  reformatories  and  Board  schools, 
and  that  the  most  depraved  girls  and 
women  are  among  the  more  educated 
ones.”*  No;  mere  knowledge  is  one 
thing.  Virtue  is  quite  another.  Ex¬ 
perience  confirms  the  assertion  that, 
taking  mankind  as  a  whole,  the  effectual 
reform  of  human  nature  can  be  achieved 
only  by  an  agent  above  nature.  ”  Plii- 
losophia  dux  vitaj,”  said  the  ancients. 
But  what  is  philosophy  ?  It  is  a  theory 
of  being,  of  speculative  thought ;  its 
proper  object  to  contemplate  the  world 
as  a  manifestation  of  spirit.  A  mere 
system  of  speculative  physics  such  as, 
for  example,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s, 
however  ingenious  and  interesting,  is 
not  philosophy  at  all.  Hartmann  truly 
says  :  “  Philosophy  is  essentially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  one  feeling  only  to  be 
mystically  apprehended,  namely,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  individual  with  the  Abso¬ 
lute.”  Its  very  function  is  to  raise  man 
above  the  self  of  the  senses  and  animal 
nature,  and  to  approximate  him  to  the 
Divine.  I  am  far  from  denying,  indeed 
I  strenuously  maintain,  that  in  discharg¬ 
ing  that  function,  it  may  attain  to  a 
clear  perception  of  ethical  truth  ;  that 
the  human  reason,  rightly  exercised,  is 
adequate  to  the  deduction  of  moral  rules 
which  shall  indicate  those  limits  of 
right  action,  “  quos  ultraque  citraque 
nequit  consistere  rectum.’’  But  how 
many  men  are  capable  of  laying  hold 
of  a  system  of  abstract  thought  and 
translating  it  into  action  ?  For  the  vast 
multitude  of  men  the  only  effective 
teacher  of  morality  is  religion,  which 
affords  it  a  sanction  and  reward,  which 
incarnates  it  in  august  symbolism,  and 
works  upon  volition  by  touching  the 
heart.  'This  is  and  always  must  be  true 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  ; 
it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  criminal 

*  Mr.  Neame,  ”  a  chief  saperintendent  of 
discharged  convicts  in  London,”  quoted  by 
Tallack,  ”  Penological  and  Preventive  Princi¬ 
ples,”  p.  186. 
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classes  with  their  domineering  passions 
and  debilitated  wills.  And  here  again 
I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  Sir  Henry  Maine  :  “  The  great 
agent  of  reformatory  discipline  in  Eng¬ 
lish  jails  is  the  chaplain.”  *  It  was  a 
saying  of  Dr.  Colin  Browning,  himself 
a  marvellously  successful  reformer  of  the 
worst  convicts,  and  that  amid  the  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  and  discouragements  of 
the  old  transportation  times,  “  We  hear 
much  of  various  systems  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline.  as  the  separate,  the  silent,  and 
the  congregate  systems  ;  but  unless  the 
Christian  system  be  brought  to  bear 
with  divine  power  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  conscience  of  criminals,  every 
other  system  contemplating  their 
reformation  must  prove  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure.”  t 

Again.  A  great  obstacle  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals  arises  from  for¬ 
getting  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  offenders  requiring  very  different 
treatment.  There  are  those  whose  past 
lives  were  blameless  until  they  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  strong  temptation,  and  fell 
into  crime  ;  we  may  call  them  occasion¬ 
al  offenders.  There  are  habitual  offend¬ 
ers,  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  warfare 
against  society.  Of  course  with  regard 
to  certain  of  the  gravest  crimes,  such  as 
murder  or  rape,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
discriminate  between  delinquents  of 
these  very  different  categories.  But  in 
cases  of  less  serious  offences,  whether 
against  the  person  or  against  property, 
we  may  and  should  discriminate.  In 
such  cases,  the  punishment  of  a  first 
transgression  should  be  short  and 
sharp  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons.  Expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  a  brief  term  of  impris¬ 
onment  often  induces  reflection,  re¬ 
morse,  and  resolutions  to  amend— reso¬ 
lutions  which,  in  fact,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  carried  out ;  whereas  a  long  one 
almost  always  hardens  the  novice  in 
crime,  who,  moreover,  when  it  has  ex¬ 
pired,  finds  his  home  broken  up  and  his 
iriends  forgetful  of  him  ;  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  to  his  return  to  the  path  of  rec¬ 
titude.  A  third  conviction  at  the 
assizes,  or  at  quarter  sessions,  should 
stamp  a  man  as  a  habitual  criminal, 
who,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  should  for- 

*  "  Life  and  Speeches,”  p.  124. 

f  Quoted  by  Tallaok,  “  Penological  and  Pre¬ 
ventive  Principles,”  p.  224. 


feit  his  personal  liberty  and  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  serfdom.  Nor  would  there 
be  any  real  hardship  in  this.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  positive  benefit 
to  habitual  offenders.  If  they  reform 
at  all,  they  reform  while  under  penal 
restraint.  When  left  to  themselves, 
they,  almost  invariably,  fall  away.  In 
the  last  Report  of  the  Prison  Commis¬ 
sioners  a  very  experienced  Protestant 
chaplain  testifies  :  “  The  majority  of 
habitual  criminals  make  excellent  pris¬ 
oners  ;  it  is  only  when  restored  to  their 
liberty  that  they  fail.”  It  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  a  miracle  if  they  did  not. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  philanthropists, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  find¬ 
ing  honest  employment  are,  naturally 
enough,  immense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  temptations  to  relapse,  from  force 
of  old  habit,  and  from  the  influence  of 
former  associates,  is  such  as  might  well 
overmaster  a  stronger  power  of  volition 
than  that  which  they  can,  as  a  rule,  op¬ 
pose  to  it.  I  remember  while  visiting, 
some  years  ago,  the  great  prison  at 
Dartmoor,  how  much  I  was  impressed 
by  what  the  excellent  Catholic  chaplain 
there — now  dead — told  me  of  his  pain¬ 
ful  experience  in  this  matter.  He  ob¬ 
served  :  “  It  is  a  happiness  to  me  when 
any  of  these  poor  fellows  die  here  ;  they 
make  a  good  end  ;  if  they  went  back 
to  the  world,  they  would,  almost  for 
certain,  live  badly  and  die  badly.”  I 
add  that  the  perpetual  seclusion  of 
habitual  offenders  is  justly  due  to  the 
community.  It  has  been  well  re¬ 
marked,  “We  pay  enormous  sums  for 
a  police  to  catch  men  and  women  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  to  be  criminals,  lying 
in  wait  to  rob  and  murder,  and  other 
immense  sums  to  catch  and  try,  over 
and  over  again,  these  criminals,  who 
are  shut  up  for  short  terms,  well  cared 
for,  physically  rehabilitated,  and  then 
sent  out  to  continue  their  prowling  war¬ 
fare  against  society.”  ♦ 

So  much  as  to  the  true  principles  of 
penality.  But,  as  Victor  Hugo  re¬ 
minded  us  in  the  tale  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  in  beginning  this  article,  we  can¬ 
not  consider  the  criminal  as  an  isolated 
being  apart  from  the  society  in  which 
he  struggled  and  sinned  and  suffered. 

*  Mr.  C.  Dndley  Warner,  a  well  kno«vn 
American  writer,  quoted  by  Tallaok,  ”  Peno¬ 
logical  and  Preventive  Prinoiplea,”  p.  85. 
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Its  responsibility  for  crime  is  as  grave  a 
question  as  his.  Why  did  I  steal  ? 
Why  did  I  commit  murder  ?  asked 
Claude  Gueux.  He  could  find  no  work. 
Death  by  starvation  threatened  him, 
and  his  child,  and  the  woman  he  called 
his  wife.  And  so  he  stole.  The  in¬ 
sufficient  food  and  stupid  tyranny  of  an 
ill-managed  jail  maddened  him.  And 
so  he  committed  murder.  I  take  the 
case  as  Victor  Hugo  states  it.  And  so 
taking  it,  can  society  be  acquitted  ? 
“  A  fair  day’s  wage  for  a  fair  day’s 
work  is  as  just  a  demand  as  governed 
men  ever  made  of  governing  :  it  is  the 
everlasting  right  of  man,”  said  Carlyle, 
with  entire  troth.  Again,  a  prison 
should  be  a  purgatory.  Those  who  are 
confined  in  it  are  wronged  if  it  be  made 
a  hell.  Claude  Gueux  might  well 
arraign  society  as  contributory  by  its 
injustice  to  his  crimes.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  all  events,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  poor-laws,  whatever 
may  be  justly  alleged  against  them — 
and  I  know  too  well  how  much  may  be 
justly  alleged — leave  no  one  to  starve, 
and  that  our  prisons  are  humanely  and 
intelligently  administered.  But  there 
is  much  more  than  this  to  be  said  about 
the  responsibility  of  society  for  crime. 
That  huge  menacing  fact  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  classes,  as  they  are  called,  may  well 
send  us  to  an  examination  of  conscience. 
To  speak  of  London  alone,  “  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  residuum  of  habitual  offend¬ 
ers  and  vicious  loafers,”  in  this  great 
city,  is  estimated  by  a  very  competent 
authority,*  “  at  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand.”  What  has  caused  this 
“  residuum”  ?  The  answer  must  be,  to 
a  large  extent,  want.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  want  ?  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  vice,  of  which  it  is  the  proper 
punishment ;  but,  assuredly,  in  many 
more,  injustice.  The  criminal  classes 
are  largely  the  outcome  of  English  pau¬ 
perism.  And  certain  it  is,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  historical  fact,  that  English 
pauperism  began  with  the  plunder, 
three  centuries  ago,  of  the  religious 
houses  which  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  thirty  thousand  religious  guilds, 
which  were  the  great  institutions  of 


*  Mr.  Neame,  quoted  by  Tallack,  “  Penolog¬ 
ical  and  Preventive  Principles,”  p.  185. 


thrift  and  mutual  help.  No  less  certain 
is  it  that  the  giant  growth  of  pauperism 
in  these  times  is  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
iquitous  individualism  which,  under  the 
specious  formulas  of  “  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,”  “freedom  of  contract,”  and 
“  the  course  of  trade,”  has  withheld 
from  the  laborer,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
his  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Laborers  have  sunk  into  paupers  :  pau¬ 
pers  into  vagrants,  loafers,  confirmed 
offenders  ;  and  the  class  of  habitual 
criminals  has  been  formed  as  an  element 
of  modern  society.  The  law  of  human 
progress  is 

”  Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

But  these  unfortunates  have  retro¬ 
gressed  :  they  have  moved  downward, 
w'orking  out  the  man  ;  and  their  faces 
have,  more  or  less  completely,  lost  the 
human  expression ;  their  lineaments 
irresistibly  remind  us  of  the  beasts  of 
prey  to  whose  level  they  have  sunk : 
the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  panther,  the 
hyena.  And  these  degraded  beings  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply,  giving  the  world  a 
more  vitiated  progeny  :  children  born 
with  special  congenital  predispositions 
for  crime. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  ?  They 
would  seem  to  be  chiefiy  three.  First, 
what  a  distinguished  Austrian  jurist 
has  called  “  the  transformation  of  the 
existing  order  of  rights  (Rechtsordnung) 
in  the  interest  of  the  suffering  working 
classes,”  which  is  even  now  in  progress 
— as  every  one  that  has  eyes  must  surely 
see — will  doubtless  do  much  to  diminish 
pauperism.  Secondly,  the  perpetual 
seclusion  of  adult  habitual  offenders 
from  society,  which  I  have  advocated  in 
a  previous  page,  is  unquestionably  the 
onljr  effective  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
Thirdly,  the  modification — nay,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  eradication — of  the 
terrible  tendencies  transmitted  by  them 
to  their  offspring  is  possible,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  true  word  of  ancient  wis¬ 
dom,  the  generations  of  mortal  men  have 
been  made  “  sanabiles.’’  There  is,  in 
human  nature,  a  principle  of  recovery, 
which,  if  rightly  cultivated  in  childhood 
and  youth,  before  habit  has  fatally  de¬ 
veloped  the  germs  of  evil,  may  largely 
transform  the  vitiated  character  trans¬ 
mitted  by  heredity.  And  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  that  cultivation  is  a  system  of 
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ethical  discipline,  of  training  of  the  will 
—this  alone  is  education  in  the  true 
sense  —  which,  as  experience  demon¬ 
strates,  will,  in  many  cases,  make  of 
these  unhappy  children  men  fitted  for 
their  appointed  place  in  the  social 
order  :  ready,  patiently  and  profitably, 
to  fulfil  their  allotted  tasks  in  it.  I  be¬ 
gan  this  discussion  with  Victor  Hugo. 
A  few  of  the  words  with  which  he  points 
the  moral  of  his  powerful  and  pathetic 
tale  may  serve  to  end  it : 

“  Developpez  de  votre  mieux  ces  malhenrea- 
ges  teteg,  afin  que  1’ intelligence  qni  est  dedans 
paisse  grandir  .  .  .  [mais]  ne  laissez  pas  sans 
direction  cette  intelligence  que  vous  aurez 
develop  pee.  Ce  serait  nn  autre  desordre. 
L'ignorance  vaut  encore  mieux  que  la  mauvaise 
science.  Non.  Souvenez-vons  qu’il  y  a  un 


livre  plus  philosophique  que  le  Cmnpert 
Mathieu,  plus  popnlaire  que  le  ConaliMionel, 
plus  eternel  que  la  Charte  de  1830  ;  c’est 
rc.criture  sainte.  Et  ici  un  mot  d 'explication. 

“  Quoique  tous  fassiez,  le  sort  de  la  grande 
foule,  de  la  multitude,  de  la  majorite,  sera 
toujours  relativement  pauvre,  et  malheureux, 
et  triste.  A  elle  le  dur  travail,  les  fardeaux  a 
pousser,  les  fardeaux  a  trainer,  les  fardeaux  & 
porter.  Exaiuinez  cette  balance  :  tontes  les 
jouissances  dans  le  plateau  du  riche,  tontes 
les  misdres  dans  le  plateau  dn  pauvre.  Les 
deux  parts  ne  sontelles  pas  inegales  ?  La  bal¬ 
ance  ne  doit  elle  pas  pencher,  et  I’^tat  avec 
elle  ?  Et  maintenant  dans  le  lot  dn  pauvre, 
dans  le  plateau  des  miseres,  jetez  la  certitude 
d’un  avenir  celeste,  jetez  I’aspiration  an  bon- 
heur  eternel,  jetez  le  paradis,  contre-poids 
magnifique !  Vousretablissezreqnilibre.  La 
part  du  pauvre  est  aussi  riche  que  la  part  du 
riche.  G'est  ce  que  savait  Jesus.’  ’ 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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Ix  a  former  paper  we  took  a  brief 
glance  at  some  of  the  customs  of  un¬ 
cultured  man.  AVe  saw  how  his  hab¬ 
its,  by  a  slight  refinement,  modified 
through  living  in  a  fixed  spot,  and  by 
receiving  the  sanction  of  large  bodies  of 
his  fellows,  merged  into  a  crude  civili¬ 
zation  which  here  and  there  expanded 
into  fulness  and  developed  unknown  and 
almost  miraculous  mental  and  moral 
growths.  It  is  an  extraordinary  spec¬ 
tacle.  A  naked  animal,  physically 
weaker  than  hundreds  that  roamed 
around  him,  exposed  to  a  thousand 
dangers  on  every  side,  overcomes  them 
all  by  the  exercise  of  cunning  and  con¬ 
certed  action,  and  becomes  the  lord 
paramount  of  the  earth.  Wealth  and 
leisure  succeed,  and  with  them  intel¬ 
lectual  contemplation  and  inventive  en¬ 
ergies.  Destructive  faculties  give  way 
to  constructive.  The  savage  hunter, 
leading  a  precarious  life  of  want  and 
hardships,  is  led  by  necessity  or  genius 
to  tame  and  cherish  the  animals  that 
sustain  him.  But  he  multiplies  faster 
tlian  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  again 
other  systems  must  be  devised  :  he  be- 
y' comes  a  rude  tiller  of  the  ground. 
New  wants  and  new  desires  are  thus 
created,  and  manufactures  follow. 
These  breed  trade  and  luxuries.  The 


wigwam  has  given  way  to  a  hut,  the 
solitary  hut  to  a  cluster,  the  hamlets  to 
villages,  these  to  towns,  and  towns  to 
cities.  The  descendant  of  the  wander¬ 
ing,  naked,  wild  man  of  the  woods  is 
a  well-clad,  sober,  thoughtful  citizen, 
a  member  of  a  great  society  in  which 
all  are  pledged  to  protect  each  other, 
and  in  which  each  sacrifices  a  large  part 
of  his  freedom  for  the  advantages  which 
he  receives. 

The  first  people  known  to  have 
reached  the  highest  and  most  ancient  / 
civilization  were  the  Egyptians^-  Mas- 
pero,  Morton,  and  Owen  agree  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  i 
type,  and  this  is  generally  admitted,  but 
Professor  Huxley  supposes,  them  to 
have  descended  from  the  aborigines  of 
an  ancient  continent  allied  to  the  Aus-  ^ 
tralian.  It  is  certain  that  they  came  to 
Egypt  as  conquerors  or  colonizers,  most 
probably  as  both.  The  earth  contains 
many  mysteries  relating  to  extinct  great¬ 
nesses  of  humanity.  Easter  Island  in  " 
the  Pacific,  for  instance,  is  an  insoluble 
puzzle,  and  baffles  all  attempts  of  sci¬ 
entists  to  theorize  on  its  remains.  Yu- v 
catan  is  almost  as  difficult  to  explain. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  never  know  how 
many  embryonic  civilizations  have  per¬ 
ished  before  one  came  to  maturity. 
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But  the  farther  researches  extend,  the 
more  it  is  proved  that  the  civilization  of 
N.  man  was  accomplished  very  many  thou- 
^  sands  of  years  ago.  The  similarity  of 
customs  and  arts  between  nations  so 
widely  divergent  that  they  could  not 
have  copied  from  each  other,  would 
seem  to  point  to  older  stocks  from 
which  much  may  have  been  derived  in 
common.  Who  can  say  whether  the 
^continent  submerged  beneath  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  of  v^^ich  Madagascar  is  a 
fragment,  may  not  have  contained  civi¬ 
lizations  older  than  any  that  history 
records  ? 

In  the  old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  the 
reigns  of  Cronus  and  the  other  twelve 
\  deities  who  governed,  probably  through 
^  hierarchies,  occupy  3984  years.  These 
are  followed  by  thirty  dynasties  of 
^  kings,  making  with  the  others  36,525 
^years.  According  to  Herodotus,  from 
Menes,  the  first  Theban  king,  to  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses,  there  were  341 
generations  of  kings  in  a  period  of 
11,340  years.  According  to  Manetho, 
from  Menes  to  the  Persian  invasion  was 
»  about  5000  years.  The  pyramids  to  the 
north  of  Memphis  were  erected  more 
1  than  4100  years  ago,  and  within  300 
years  after  the  Biblical  deluge.  Many 
dates  can  be  absolutely  proved  from  as¬ 
tronomical  records.  When  Joseph  was 
carried  as  a  slave  into  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Userseten  I.,  whose  accession  was 
1^1740  B.C.,  we  know  from  the  invaluable 
statements  of  the  Bible  and  from  native 
sources  that  Egypt  was  then  a  great  and 
civilized  country.  And  when  the  Jews 
were  expelled  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  or,  as  Lord 
Prudhoe  thinks,  in  the  reign  of 
Pthamenoph,  the  Egyptians  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  zenith  of  their  grandeur, 
\  which  was  reached  under  the  sway  of 
)  Rameses  II.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchs  they  were  as  perfectly  civ¬ 
ilized  as  at  any  later  period.  Sir  J. 
Gardiner  Wilkinson  says  :  “  They  had 
the  same  arts,  the  same  manners  and 
customs,  the  same  architecture,  and 
were  in  the  same  advanced  state  of  re¬ 
finement  as  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  ; 
and  no  very  remarkable  changes  took 
place,  even  in  ever-vairing  taste,  be¬ 
tween  the  accession  of  the  first  Userse¬ 
ten  and  the  death  of  that  conqueror” 
(Rameses  II.),  “  who  was  the  last  mon¬ 


arch  of  the  18th  dynasty.  What  high 
antiquity  does  this  assign  to  civilization  ! 
The  most  remote  point  to  which  we  can 
see  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all 
4he  arts  of  civilized  life  already  matured.” 
^  The  habits  and  customs  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  familiar  to  very  many.  But 
their  civilization  was  to  an  exceedingly 
large  extent  derived  from  Egypt.  In¬ 
deed,  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  almost  all  European  knowl¬ 
edge.  Pythagoras,  after  travelling  in 
Egypt,  opened  a  school  in  Magna  Graecia 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Hecataeus  and  Herodotus  also  spent 
much  time  there  investigating,  and 
acquiring  knowledge.  The  priests 
laughed  at  Hecataeus  for  claiming  de¬ 
scent  from  a  deity  as  his  sixteenth  an¬ 
cestor,  and  showed  him  the  statues  of 
345  high  priests,  each  of  whom  they 
said  “  was  a  man,  the  son  of  a  man.” 
For  although  in  their  poetic  allegories, 
like  the  story  of  Osiris,  or  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  they  spoke  of  the  gods  having 
ruled  in  the  world,  yet  they  never  be¬ 
lieved  or  taught  that  they  had  actually 
dwelt  on  earth.  This  fable,  which  has 
been  universally  asserted  through  the 
vanity  of  all  peoples,  was  emphatically 
denied  by  them.  Their  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  were  largely  borrowed  by  the 
Jews,  and  were  thus  disseminated 
\  throughout  every  Christian  country. 
Egypt  taught  Greece  architecture,  phi¬ 
losophy,  astronomy,  geometry,  and 
numerous  sciences  and  useful  arts,  which 
'were  subsequently  handed  on  to  Rome. 
Jupiter  was  an  infant  when  her  gods 
were  hoary-headed  with  the  ashes  of  a 
vast  antiquity.  And  the  coarseness  of 
the  early  Greek  mind  accepted  these 
gods  as  the  untaught  commonalty  of 
Egypt  received  them,  in  gross  ignorance 
of  the  CTeat  philosophical  abstractions 
which  they  symbolized,  and  added  to 
them  habits  and  customs  as  depraved  as 
their  own.  Even  the  Pharaohs  were 
not  permitted  to  learn  the  highest  mys¬ 
teries  of  their  religion— to  enter  into 
“  the  Holy  of  Holies”— unless  they  had 
long  graduated  as  priests,  and  only  then 
by  virtue  of  their  office  on  their  reach¬ 
ing  the  throne.  We  shall,  therefore, 
select  this  most  interesting  people  to 
illustrate  our  subject  in  ancient  times, 
because  it  would  be  obviously  impossi¬ 
ble,  in  one  paper,  to  deal  with  all. 
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When  Joseph  was  carried  captive  into 
Egypt  by  the  Arab  traders  whose  camels 
were  laden  with  “spices,  balm,  and 
myrrh,”  the  rustic  Hebrew  found  him- 
seif  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  and  populous 
country  filled  with  great  cities  adorned 
with  magnificent  buildings — a  country 
governed  by  ancient  and  equitable  laws 
—having  a  venerable  church  wealthily 
endowed,  and  an  enlightened  priest¬ 
hood  :  containing  numerous  colleges 
and  schools,  and  teeming  with  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  known  world.  Linen, 
glass,  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
beautiful  examples  of  cabinet  work  and 
objects  of  art  and  refinement,  were  of 
home  manufacture.  Various  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  the  games  of  draughts, 
ball,  mora,  and  other  well-known  mod¬ 
ern  amusements,  were  common  at  the 
same  period.  The  army  and  navy  were 
well  equipped  and  drilled,  and  furnished 
with  powerful  machines  and  deadly 
weapons.  Sculptors,  painters,  and 
scribes  abounded,  and  three  modes  of 
writing  were  practised.  Musical  in¬ 
struments  were  numerous,  and  consisted 
of  cymbals,  trumpets,  drums,  harps, 

fuitars,  lyres,  flutes,  pipes,  and  others, 
'here  were  bands  of  music  as  with  us. 
Yet  Troy  was  not  built  until  about 
three  and  a  half  centuries  after.  Two 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  Athens 
was  founded,  and  a  thousand  before 
Romulus  laid  the  foundations  of  Rome  : 
eight  hundred  before  Hercules  was 
born,  and  twelve  hundred  before 
Pythagoras  wandered  into  Egypt  and 
drank  from  the  fountains  of  ancient 
learning. 

Many  of  the  facts  to  which  we  refer 
were  often  better  known  in  their  day 
than  current  events  in  our  newspapers 
are  to  us.  For,  as  we  learn  from  the 
walls  of  Karnak,  the  grottoes  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  monuments, 
tombs,  temples,  and  public  buildings, 
there  were  on  every  hand  spirited  paint¬ 
ings,  or  hieroglyphs  inscribed  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  descriptive  of  their 
battles,  triumphs,  religious  ceremonies, 
and  social  habits  and  customs.  The 
untutored  slave  who  passed  along  could 
read  as  he  ran  the  pictorial  witnesses  of 
his  adopted  country’s  greatness,  and  the 
learned  could  explain  the  indelible  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  polished  granite.  And 
although  slavery  was  a  settled  institu¬ 


tion,  as  it  always  has  been  in  develop¬ 
ing  civilization,  yet  the  streets  were  gay 
and  bright  with  color,  songs,  and 
dances.  Wandering  minstrels  sang  and 
played,  mountebanks  tumbled,  jug¬ 
glers  tricked,  and  dancing  girls  went 
through  their  graceful  movements  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  public  and  their 
own  profit.  The  shops  were  filled  w’ith 
wares,  poultry  and  other  food,  exposed 
for  sale  beneath  awnings.  All  histori¬ 
ans  agree  that  they  were  a  light-hearted, 
happy  people,  given  to  raillery  and  wit, 
of  subtle  and  sarcastic  intellect,  and 
somewhat  turbulent  when  their  priv¬ 
ileges  were  threatened. 

Under  this  people  the  position  of 
woman  at  these  remote  times  was 
superior  to  that  in  any  Eastern  cotin- 
try,  ancient  or  modern.  Although 
polygamy  was  allowed  by  law  to  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  priests,  monogamy  was  gen¬ 
erally  practised,  but  they  admitted 
slaves  as  concubines.  These  lived  in 
the  house,  “  ranked  next  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  their  lord,  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  enjoyed  a  share  of  his 
property  at  his  demise.”  It  was  not 
reputable  to  divorce  a  wife  without  sutli- 
cient  reason.  Her  consent  and  her 
parents’  were  required  before  taking  a 
second  with  her.  Often  marriage  con¬ 
tracts  stipulated  that  no  other  wife 
should  be  received.  Women  held  high 
oflfices  in  the  temples.  Wives  and  other 
women  were  allowed  great  liberty. 
They  could  go  abroad  unrestrained,  and 
wives  could  accompany  their  husbands 
in  visits  and  entertainments,  but  some¬ 
times  they  sat  apart  from  the  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  They  were 
expected  to  attend  the  public  festivals, 
when  700,000  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  often  came  together.  Josephus 
says  that  “  when  it  was  the  custom  for 
women  to  go  to  the  public  solemnity 
the  wife  of  Potiphar,  having  pleaded 
ill-health,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  at  home,  was  excused  from  attend¬ 
ing,”  and  made  use  of  the  opportunitv 
given  by  her  husband’s  absence  to  talk 
with  Joseph.  Ladies  were  permitted 
to  drink  wine  in  small  cups.  In  the 
frescoes  they  are  occasionally  caricatured 
as  having  taken  too  much.  But  in  the 
early  days  of  Rome  no  woman  might 
drink  wine,  nor  any  man  under  thirty, 
except  at  the  sacrifices.  Afterward  the 
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Roman  women  were  allowed  to  use  it 
medicinally.  Although  the  Egyptian 
concubines  often  waited  on  the  chief 
wife  and  performed  other  domestic 
offices,  no  distinction  w'as  made  between 
their  children  and  those  of  the  wife  or 
of  any  other  woman  :  all  enjoyed  equal 
rights  of  inheritance.  This  people  re¬ 
garded  the  child  as  owing  its  existence 
to  its  father,  and  the  mother  as  simply 
a  nurse,  and  they  rightly  considered  it 
unjust  that  a  father  should  show  pref¬ 
erence  for  either  of  his  children  in  the 
division  of  his  property.  Legitimate 
and  illegitimate  shared  alike.  Under 
this  and  other  such  equitable  laws  and 
customs,  Egypt  weathered  the  political 
storms  of  thousands  of  years,  and  when 
slie  fell  it  was  by  the  hand  of  a  ruthless 
and  insatiable  conqueror,  who  seized  or 
destroyed  her  objects  of  art  and  deported 
the  artists  and  artisans. 

Strict  obedience  of  children  was  al¬ 
ways  insisted  on.  They  might  not  sit 
in  the  presence  of  their  fathers,  nor  eat 
with  them  except  under  rare  circum¬ 
stances.  Even  the  king’s  sons  waited 
on  their  father  as  fan-bearers  or  followed 
his  chariot  on  foot.  Respect  for  age 
was  inculcated,  and  every  young  man 
had  to  give  place  to  his  elders  and  to 
rise  on  their  approach.  Reverence  for 
their  parents  and  ancestors  was  main¬ 
tained  after  their  death,  and  so  strong 
was  it  for  all  generations  that  it  became 
a  custom  for  money-lenders  to  include 
the  borrower’s  deceased  parent  in  the 
mortgage,  as  this  was  considered  the 
safest  security  for  repayment.  Not  to 
have  redeemed  the  dead  would  have 
been  accounted  infamous,  and  the  de¬ 
faulting  borrower  could  neither  be 
buried  nor  bury  his  children.  Plato, 
remarking  on  the  strictness  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  says  :  “  They  knew  that  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  early  accustomed  to 
such  gestures,  looks,  and  motions  as  are 
decent  and  proper,  and  not  to  be 
suffered  either  to  hear  or  to  learn  any 
verses  and  songs  than  those  which  are 
calculated  to  inspire  them  with  virtue  ; 
and  they  consequently  took  care  that 
every  dance  and  ode  introduced  at  their 
feasts  or  sacrifices  should  be  subject  to 
certain  regulations.”  Diodorus  says  : 
“  The  children  of  the  priests  are  taught 
two  different  kinds  of  writing,  what 
is  called  the  sacred,  and  the  more 
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general ;  and  they  pay  great  attention 
to  geometry  and  arithmetic.”  The 
study  of  astronomy  was  compulsory 
in  their  schools,  and  music  was  gen- 
erally  taught,  although  not  deemed  a 
necessary  accomplishment.  Plato  spent 
thirteen  years  in  Egypt,  and  in  his 
Second  Book  of  Laws  he  makes  the 
Athenian  guest  say  :  “  The  plan  we 
have  been  laying  down  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  was  known  long  ago  to  the 
Egyptians — that  nothing  but  beautiful 
forms  and  fine  music  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  into  the  assemblies  of  young 
people.  Having  settled  what  those 
forms  and  what  that  music  should  he, 
they  exhibited  them  in  their  temples ; 
nor  was  it  allowable  for  painters  or  other 
imitative  artists  to  innovate  or  invent 
any  forms  different  from  what  were  es¬ 
tablished  ;  nor  lawful  either  in  paint¬ 
ing,  statuary,  or  any  branches  of  music, 
to  make  any  alteration  upon  examina¬ 
tion  ;  therefore,  you  will  find  that  the 
pictures  and  statues  made  ten  thousand 
years  ago  are  in  no  particular  better  or 
worse  than  what  tliey  now  make.” 
Bruce  in  his  Travels  remarked  of  the 
harps  on  a  tomb  at  Thebes  :  “  They 
overturn  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given 
of  the  earliest  state  of  music  and 
musical  instruments  in  the  East ;  and 
are  altogether  in  their  form,  ornaments, 
and  compass  an  incontestable  proof, 
stronger  than  a  thousand  Greek  quota¬ 
tions,  that  geometry,  drawing,  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  music  were  at  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection  when  this  instrument  was  made, 
and  that  the  period  from  which  we  date 
the  invention  of  these  arts  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  their  restora¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  W.  Chappell  observed  of 
the  Egyptian  flute  :  “  It  was  a  custom 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  early  dynasties 
of  the  empire,  to  deposit  a  musical  pipe 
by  the  side  of  the  body  of  a  deceased 

fierson,  and,  together  with  the  pipe,  a 
ong  straw  of  barley.  The  pipes  were 
played  upon  by  short  pieces  of  barley 
straw.  .  .  .  These  straws  give  us  a 
new  insight  into  the  Egyptian  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls.” 

It  was  an  early  maxim  of  this  people 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong. 
Although  we  consider  their  monarchs 
absolute,  their  power  was  restricted  by 
custom  and  minute  usage.  Every  act 
of  their  public  life  was  governed  strictly 
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by  precedent.  The  occupation  of  each 
hour  of  the  day  was  elaborately  set 
forth,  and  could  not  be  departed  from. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  empire, 
the  kin^  was  supposed  to  communicate 
the  choicest  gifts  of  the  gods  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  he  who  benefited  his  people 
was  never  forgotten.  No  honors  and  no 
expense  were  sufficient  for  his  memory. 
“  For  of  all  people,”  says  Diodorus, 
“  the  Egyptians  retain  the  highest  sense 
of  a  favor  conferred  upon  them,  and 
deem  it  the  greatest  charm  of  life  to 
make  a  suitable  return  for  benefits  they 
have  received  ;  and  honor  done  to  one 
who  cannot  possibly  know  it,  in  return 
for  a  past  benefit,  carries  along  with  it 
a  testimony  of  sincerity  so  totally  devoid 
of  the  least  color  of  dissimulation,  that 
every  one  must  admire  the  sentiments 
which  dictate  its  performance.”  The 
national  mourning  for  a  king  lasted 
seventy-two  days  (for  a  private  person 
seventy),  during  which  time  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life  were  volun¬ 
tarily  denied  themselves.  These  in¬ 
cluded  bread,  meat,  wheat,  wine,  and 
all  delicate  foods  and  drinks.  They 
neither  bathed  nor  anointed  themselves, 
nor  indulged  in  any  pleasure.  In  this 
way  the  monarch  sought  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  cheerfully  ac¬ 
cepted  his  will  as  law.  For  when  he 
died  he  was  solemnly  judged.  Any  one 
could  lay  an  accusation  against  him. 
And  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had 
governed  ill  or  oppressed  his  subjects, 
he  was  condemned  by  popular  vote,  and 
denied  the  customary  honors. 

Their  cardinal  virtue  was  Truth  or 
Justice.  The  goddess  Ma  represent¬ 
ed  both.  Every  one  of  the  thirty 
judges  wore  a  golden  chain  in  court 
around  his  neck,  from  which  her  image 
was  suspended.  Justice  was  gratui¬ 
tously  administered.  The  rich  had 
thus  no  advantage  over  the  poor.  No 
omtory  was  permitted  on  either  side. 
No  barristers  or  solicitors  “  made  the 
worse  appear  the  better  part.”  All 
plaints  were  handed  to  the  court  in  writ¬ 
ing.  The  defence  was  made  in  like 
manner.  Witnesses,  if  any,  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  judges,  who  decided  the 
CMC  by  touching  the  successful  litigant 
with  the  image  of  Truth. 

Falsehood  was  a  punishable  offence, 
but  perjury  was  the  blackest  of  crimes. 


and  could  only  be  expiated  by  death. 
To  calumniate  the  dead  was  severely 
visited,  and  a  false  accuser  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  same  punishment  due  to 
the  offence  which  he  maintained.  , 

For  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime,  every  one  had,  at  stated  times, 
to  present  himself  before  the  magistrate 
of  his  district  and  give  a  full  account 
of  himself,  particularly  as  to  how  he 
earned  his  livelihood.  A  false  state¬ 
ment  to  conceal  crime  was  a  capital 
offence.  But  their  criminal  punish¬ 
ments  were,  on  the  whole,  mild  as  re¬ 
garded  life,  as  we  also  know  from  what 
befell  Joseph.  The  lex  talionis,  which 
suited  the  fierce  temper  of  the  Jews, 
was  not  acquired  from  the  milder  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Their  laws  were  chiefly  exercised 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  criminal  and 
for  the  public  good,  rather  than  from 
vindictive  motives.  The  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  was  punished  with  death  just 
as  that  of  a  freeman.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  could  murder  their  slaves  with 
impunity.  It  was  also  a  capital  offence 
to  witness  a  murder  without  trying  to 
prevent  it.  He  who  was  present  with¬ 
out  interfering  when  any  one  assaulted 
another,  was  neld  an  accomplice  pun¬ 
ishable  to  the  extent  of  the  assault. 
Every  one  witnessing  a  robbery  without 
arresting  the  thief  or  laying  an  in¬ 
formation,  received  a  fixed  number  of 
stripes,  and  was  kept  without  food  for 
three  full  days.  Infants  were  never  ex¬ 
posed,  nor  had  a  father,  as  in  Rome, 
any  right  over  the  life  of  his  child.  In 
the  case  of  child-murder,  which  seldom 
occurred,  the  corpse  was  fastened  around 
the  neck  of  the  parent  for  three  days 
and  nights  under  a  public  guard.  But 
the  parricide  was  “  lacerated  with 
sharpened  reeds,  and  after  being  thrown 
on  thorns,  was  burned  to  death.” 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  sentenced  to 
death  while  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  her 
punishment  was  postponed  until  after 
the  birth  of  her  child.  This  law  was 
adopted  by  the  Athenians. 

A  woman  who  committed  adultery 
was  deprived  of  her  nose.  The  man  re¬ 
ceived  a  thousand  blows.  But  he  who 
violated  a  free  woman  was  mutilated  so 
that  he  could  never  repeat  the  offence. 
In  minor  breaches  of  the  law  they 
always  resorted  to  the  bastinado, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  The 
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Moslems  say,  “  the  stick  came  down 
from  heaven,  a  blessing  from  God.”  It 
was  inflicted  on  both  sexes.  The  women 
sat  and  received  the  stripes  on  their 
baci^s.  The  Jews  also  learned  to  use 
it,  and  St.  Paul  suffered  from  it. 

Capital  punishment  was  rarely  re¬ 
quired  or  resorted  to.  No  representa¬ 
tion  of  it  occurs  in  the  sculptures,  ex¬ 
cept  in  scenes  of  Hades,  and  there  only 
decapitation  and  strangling  to  represent 
the  annihilation  of  the  impure  soul. 
Hanging  never  occurs,  nor  exposure  of 
the  corpse.  Their  laws  did  not  sanc¬ 
tion  these.  But  some  offenders  were 
allowed  to  commit  suicide.  Many  of 
their  notions  evidently  came  down  from 
a  primitive  age,  especially  where  punish¬ 
ment  was  directed  against  offending 
members.  Forgers  and  coiners  of  base 
money  were  condemned  to'  lose  both 
hands.  No  soldier  could  be  cast  into 
prison,  nor  any  citizen  be  seized  for 
debt,  and  only  written  contracts  could 
be  sued  for  after  812  b.c. 

/  Cleanliness  was  a  habit  which  it  was 
disgraceful  in  any  one  to  neglect. 
Ablutions  were  frequent  with  all.  With 
the  priests  they  were  a  religious  duty. 
These  bathed  twice  a  day,  and  twice 
during  the  night.  Every  three  days 
they  shaved  the  whole  body.  They  de¬ 
tested  contact  with  the  long-haired 
races,  because  they  accounted  them  un¬ 
clean.  For  the  same  reason  they  wore 
linen  only  next  the  skin,  and  practised 
circumcision.  The  filthy  Jews  were  an 
abomination  to  them,  and  Lord  Prudhoe 
cites  Sysimachus  as  relating  that  they 
were  ultimately  expelled  because  they 
suffered  so  much  from  “  leprosy,  scurvy, 
and  sundry  other  diseases,”  that  they 
polluted  the  temples,  spread  these  loath¬ 
some  complaints  among  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  disorganized  the  State.  A 
scarcity  of  food  ensued,  and  the  Oracle 
of  Ammon  commanded  the  king  “  to 
cast  them  out  into  the  desert,  when  the 
land  would  recover  its  fertility.”  This 
he  did  with  an  army. 

There  was  no  strict  caste  in  Egypt. 
Trades,  however,  generally  descended 
from  fathers  to  sons.  Priests  often 
followed  other  professions  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  Joseph  married  the  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  Heliopolis  ;  and  the  three 
great  classes — priests,  scribes,  and  war¬ 
riors — interchanged  occupations,  and 


intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  the 
others  freely.  A  priest  might  be  the 
captain  of  a  warship  or  the  commander 
of  a  regiment.  But  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to 
rise  into  the  higher.  For  “  public  em¬ 
ployment  was  monopolized  by  a  few 
great  families,”  and  it  is  almost  certain 
“  there  was  an  hereditary  territorial 
aristocracy,  holding  by  a  sort  of  feudal 
tenure.  ” 

Circumcision  was  the  distinctive  sign 
between  orthodox  Egyptians  and  non¬ 
conformists,  between  natives  and  strang¬ 
ers.  The  oldest  monuments  show  that 
it  existed  in  Egypt  five  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  before  Abraham  visited  there ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  it  commenced 
with  these  monuments. 

In  later  times  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  lax,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  influx  of  so  many  foreigners  and 
foreign  captives.  Barley-beer  and  wine 
were  abundant,  and  intoxication  was 
frequent.  Young  lads  often  indulged 
in  drunkenness,  and  even  ladies  at 
dinner  sometimes  became  inebriated. 
Eventually  lasciviousness  and  impurity 
were  widespread,  and  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  boast  of  their  obscenities  in 
their  writings.  The  upper  classes  be¬ 
came  sensual  and  depraved,  given  over 
to  a  succession  of  pleasures.  Their 
lives  were  spent  in  feasting,  sport, 
and  enjoyments.  The  women  became 
loose,  immodest,  licentious,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  Greek  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Wives,  how¬ 
ever,  like  Potiphar’s,  abounded.  The 
men  wore  magnificent  dresses,  and 
drove  splendid  equipages,  and  the 
women  adorned  themselves  with  false 
hair,  dyes,  and  cosmetics.  Their  dress, 
too,  was  rich  and  of  modern  style,  and 
the  frocks  were  sometimes  flounced. 
They  had  all  the  toilet  requisites  of  to¬ 
day.  But  although  softness  and  luxu¬ 
rious  living  prevailed,  “  the  men  were 
industrious,  cheerful,  and  eren  gay 
under  hardships.”  Like  the  modern 
Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  high- 
flown  maxims,  they  were  cruel,  vindic¬ 
tive,  treacherous,  avaricious,  and  in¬ 
tensely  servile.  Prostration  was  com¬ 
mon  from  inferiors  to  superiors,  and  all, 
on  small  provocation,  beat  those  be¬ 
neath  them.  Slaves  in  the  house  and 
the  field  worked  under  the  rod.  But 
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no  people  were  ever  so  religious.  Herod¬ 
otus  said  :  “  The  Egyptians  are  relig¬ 
ious  to  excess,  far  beyond  any  other 
race  of  men.”  Their  calendars  were 
crowded  with  festivals.,  and  hardlv  a 
week  passed  without  one.  Yet  they 
proved  indisputably  that  a  people  can 
be  highly  religious  without  being  moral 
or  pure. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  twelve  nomes, 
or  provinces.  They  had  twelve  great 
gods,  and  twelve  months  to  the  year. 
Each  month  was  ruled  by  one  of  these 
gods.  They  knew  the  correct  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  year  as  we  have  it  now. 
They  divided  the  week  into  seven  days, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planets. 
They  were  the  first  to  make  astronom¬ 
ical  records,  and  the  Chaldeans,  an 
Egvptian  colony,  carried  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  Babylon.  The  number  seven 
was  a  mystic  number,  associated  with 
astronomy  and  religion.  The  number 
three  was  also  mystic,  and,  excepting 
nine,  was  the  most  important.  Vari¬ 
ous  trinities  were  worshipped  in  differ¬ 
ent  districts  with  peculiar  veneration. 
In  these  triads  the  third  god  proceeded 
from  the  other  two,  and  was  of  inferior 
rank.  The  Theban  trinity  consisted  of 
Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsu.  Amen  and 
Mut  were  two  of  their  eight  chief  gods, 
but  Khonsu  was  not.  In  the  triad  of 
Philae,  Osiris  and  Isis  were  superior  to 
Ilorus.  Osiris  and  Isis  were  twins,  and 
their  marriage  gave  rise  to  that  peculiar 
Egyptian  custom — the  marriage  of  full 
brother  and  sister.  The  acute  intellect 
of  this  people,  exerting  itself  for  ages, 
fabricated  gods  without  number.  Some 
of  them  were  doubtless  tribal,  like  that 
of  the  Lycopolites,  who  alone  of  the 
Egyptians  ate  mutton  because  their  an¬ 
cestor  was  a  wolf.  The  rest  kept  sheep 
for  the  wool  alone.  As  they  thought 
learning  inconsistent  with  manual  labor, 
the  working  classes  were  usually  illiter¬ 
ate,  except  slaves  specially  educated  to 
increase  tneir  value  or  usefulness.  Thus 
their  religion  was  egregiously  supersti¬ 
tious  and  fanatical.  But  the  esoteric 
belief  of  the  cultured  few — the  religious 
chiefs  —was  that  of  pure  monotheism. 
This  being  the  highest  mystery,  not  to 
be  divulged  to  the  i^orant,  nor  to  any 
but  those  of  purest  lives  and  noblest  in¬ 
tellect,  caused  the  popular  religion  to  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  most  poly¬ 


theistic.  As  all  things  in  nature  were 
the  sensible  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Soul,  animals,  plants,  and  other  natural 
objects  were  substituted  as  his  emblems. 
Man  was  the  highest  emblem  ;  animals, 
according  to  their  ^ood  (qualities,  came 
next ;  then  plants  in  their  order  ;  and 
last,  tilings  without  life.  The  heavenly 
bodies  were  accounted  as  gods,  infiuenc- 
ing  man  and  mundane  things,  and  hence 
arose  astrology,  with  all  the  discoveries 
and  follies  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and 
which  lingers  among  us  to  this  day. 
But  the  initiated  of  highest  rank  re¬ 
garded  the  Sun  himself — the  great  god 
Ra — as  only  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  unseen  power,  whose  holy  name  no 
mortal  might  pronounce.  In  process  of 
time  his  existence  was  almost  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  his  emblems  only  remained  for 
worship.  St.  Jerome  said :  “  They 

would  rather  eat  the  flesh  of  human 
beings  than  the  flesh  of  the  heifer.” 
Cicero  asked  :  “  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
Egyptian  killing  a  cat  ?”  In  cases  of 
fire,  a  man  saved  his  cat  before  anything 
or  any  one  else.  They  with  many  other 
animals  were  embalmed  for  their  day 
of  resurrection.  Dogs  were  buried  in 
coffins,  and  all  animals  except  the  pig 
were  reverently  treated.  Their  worship 
of  such  things  as  cats,  monkeys,  onions, 
and  crocodiles  was  misunderstood,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  lively  ridicule  from 
foreigners.  No  religion,  however,  has 
been  so  difficult  as  theirs  to  understand 
or  to  explain.  And  although  the  great¬ 
est  minds  have  attempted  these,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  any  have  succeeded. 
What  we  know,  however,  proves  that  it 
was  a  most  sublime  and  pure  Deism. 
Their  sacred  texts  describe  God  as  “  the 
only  true  living  God,  self-originated  ; 
who  existed  from  the  beginning  ;  who 
has  made  all  things  ;  but  has  not  Him¬ 
self  been  made — the  sole  producer  of  all 
things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  Him¬ 
self  not  poduced  of  any.” 

He  had  no  name,  or  if  he  had,  it  was 
unlawful  either  to  pronounce  or  write  it. 
“  He  was  pure  spirit,  perfect  in  all 
things,  all-wise,  almighty,  supremely 
good.”  Brugschsays:  “  The  forty-two 
laws  of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  the 
125th  chapter  of  tne  Booh  of  the  Dead 
fall  short  in  nothing  of  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.”  And  he  conjectured  that 
Moses  in  compiling  his  Book  of  Laws 
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did  but  “  translate  into  Hebrew  the  re¬ 
ligious  precepts  which  he  found  in  the 
sacred  books.”  Their  moral  laws  and 
the  Decalogue  are  almost  alike. 

Their  great  book,  which  we  call  the 
Ritual  of  the  Dead,  they  term  The  Man¬ 
ifestation  of  Light.  A  portion  of  it  was 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger 
of  Thoth  himself.  The  third  part  opens 
with  the  125th  chapter,  known  as  the 
“  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths.”  The  soul 
of  the  deceased  is  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Osiris  to  be  tried  whether  he  is 
worthy  of  Elysium  or  of  exclusion  there¬ 
from.  Osiris  sits  on  a  lofty  throne, 
assisted  by  forty-two  inferior  gods  as 
assessors,  and  avengers  of  evil  deeds. 
The  deceased  is  interrogated  by  them  in 
turn,  to  see  if  he  can  prove  himself 
worthy  of  a  future  life  ;  whether  his 
spiritual  knowledge  is  sufiUcient,  and  if 
his  actions  on  earth  have  been  pure.  He 
replies  to  each  by  name,  and  declares 
his  innocence  and  worthiness.  He  says, 
“  I  have  not  blasphemed  ;  I  have  not 
stolen  ;  I  have  not  slain  any  one  treach¬ 
erously  ;  I  have  not  been  cruel  to  any 
one  ;  I  have  not  been  idle  ;  I  have  not 
been  drunken  ;  I  have  not  issued  unjust 
orders  ;  I  have  not  been  indiscreetly 
curious  ;  I  have  not  multiplied  words  in 
speaking  ;  I  have  struck  no  one  ;  I  have 
slandered  no  one  ;  I  have  not  eaten  my 
heart  through  envy  ;  I  have  not  reviled 
the  face  of  the  king  nor  the  face  of  my 
father  ;  I  have  not  made  false  accusa¬ 
tions  ;  I  have  not  kept  milk  from  the 
mouth  of  sucklings  ;  I  have  not  caused 
abortion  ;  I  have  not  ill-used  my  slaves  ; 
I  have  not  killed  sacred  beasts  ;  I  have 
not  defiled  the  river  ;  I  have  not  pol¬ 
luted  myself.”  Then  to  the  conclave 
of  gods  he  bursts  forth  :  ”  Let  me  go. 
Ye  know  that  lam  without  fault,  with¬ 
out  evil,  without  sin,  without  crime. 
Do  not  torture  me.  Do  .not  aught 
against  me.  I  have  lived  on  truth  ;  I 
have  been  fed  on  truth.  I  have  made 
it  my  delight  to  do  what  men  command 
and  the  gods  approve  ;  I  have  offered 
to  the  deities  all  the  sacrifices  that  were 
their  due  ;  I  have  given  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  drink  to  him  that  was 
athirst ;  I  have  clothed  the  naked  with 
garments.  My  mouth  and  my  hands 
are  pure.”  His  justification  is  granted, 
and  he  passes  away  from  the  Halls  of 
Truth  to  sail  to  Elysium. 
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Their  notions  of  evil  are  difficult  to 
ascertain,  but  we  can  see  from  the  above 
trial  what  habits  and  customs  had  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  were  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  general.  The  forty-two  aveii'^- 
ers  of  sins  were  called  lords  of  truth~ 
judges  of  the  dead.  Immediately  after 
death  the  soul  of  the  deceased  apj)eare(l 
before  them,  as  just  described.  Anubis, 
the  Director  of  the  Weights,  brings  forth 
a  pair  of  scales,  placing  the  feather  of 
truth  in  one,  and  in  the  other  the 
heart,  or  a  vase  containing  the  good  and 
bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  Thoth  stands 
by  with  a  writing  tablet  in  his  hand  to 
record  the  result.  According  as  the 
scales  incline,  Osiris  gives  his  sentence. 
If  the  good  actions  preponderated  the 
soul  was  allowed  to  enter  the  boat  of 
the  Sun  to  be  conducted  by  good  spirits 
to  Aahlaandthe  ”  Pools  of  Peace,”  and 
the  dwelling  of  Osiris.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ordeal  was  not  passed,  the 
soul  was  condemned  according  to  its 
deserts  to  a  round  of  transmigrations  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  more  or  less  un¬ 
clean.  Ultimately,  if  purity  were  not 
attained,  Osiris  would  sentence  the  soul 
to  annihilation. 

The  good  soul,  after  Purgatory,  be¬ 
came  the  companion  of  Osiris  for  3000 
years ;  it  then  returned  from  the 
Amenti ;  re-entered  its  former  body  ; 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  lived  a  man  on 
earth  again.  This  alternation  of  earth 
and  heaven  was  repeated  for  a  mystic 
cycle  of  years,  when  the  soul  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  divine  essence,  “  the 
true  end  and  full  perfection  of  being.” 
It  would,  however,  require  a  volume  to 
make  the  religious  ideas  and  customs  of 
the  Egyptiahs  fairly  intelligible  even  so 
far  as  they  are  known.  The  Greeks 
borrowed  from  them  very  greatly,  but 
never  understood  them. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  fond  of  plants 
and  flowers.  They  grew  the  latter  pro¬ 
fusely.  Ladies  carried  a  lotus  flower  in 
their  hands  at  banquets,  or  more  likely 
bouquets,  as  the  sculptors  and  painters 
often  represented  many  by  one.  They 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  sacrificial 
animals,  and  their  own  at  wine  feasts, 
with  garlands,  or  crowned  themselves 
with  flowers.  They  even  manufactured 
artificial  flowers,  and  they  grew  roses 
and  violets  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

Reading  was  common,  and  their  liter- 
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ature  extensive.  They  had  books  on 
geometry,  arithmetic,  travels,  medicine, 
morals,  philosophy,  and  above  all  they 
had  novels  :  among  the  last  are  The 
Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,  The  Possessed 
Princess,  and  The  Doomed  Prince — 
short  tales  resembling  those  of  the  Ara- 
hian  Nights.  Their  literature,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  slight  quality.  The  hand 
of  the  priest  bore  too  heavily  for  the 
free  effort  of  original  genius.  Origi¬ 
nality  was  heterodoxy  ;  invention  was 
the  sin  of  witchcraft. 

The  bow  was  the  arm  on  which  they 
originally  relied.  Their  archers  were 
the  best  of  their  time,  and  they  drew 
the  bow  in  the  same  way  as  the  English, 
the  hand  to  the  ear.  After  the  horse 
was  introduced  they  were  strong  in 
chariots.  We  give  a  few  spirited  lines 
from  an  epic  poem  of  Penta-our  on 
Rameses  II.  against  the  Hittites  : 

\ 

“  Then  the  king  addressed  his  footmen,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  his  chieftains — 

All  who  in  the  fight  were  backward — ‘  Well 
it  was  not  done  of  any, 

That  ye  left  me  (unsupported)  singly  with 
the  foe  to  combat. 

Not  a  chieftain,  not  a  captain,  not  a  sergeant 
came  to  aid  me — 

All  alone  I  had  to  battle  with  a  host  that 
none  could  number. 

Nechtu-em  djhon,  Nehr-ahruta,  they,  my 
horses  (and  they  only). 

Gave  me  succor  in  my  danger,  when  I  singly 
fought  the  foemen. 

Therefore  do  I  grant  them  henceforth,  when 
I  rest  within  my  palace. 

Peacefully  to  champ  their  barley  in  the  sight 
of  Ba  forever. 

As  for  Meuna,  who  was  with  me,  (doughty) 
squire  and  armor  bearer. 

Him  I  give  the  suit  of  armor,  clad  in  which  I 
fought  and  conquered, 

When  with  sword  of  might  I  battled,  and  ten 
thousand  fled  before  me,’  ” 

Their  mechanical  skill  was  essentially 
artistic.  Take,  for  example,  their  fur¬ 
niture  and  utensils.  Chairs,  couches, 
stools,  and  boxes  were  of  most  ingenious 
construction,  and  covered  with  rare  de¬ 
vices.  Ebony  and  other  choice  woods 
were  inlaid  with  ivory  or  other  rich  mate¬ 
rials.  Seats  of  leather  were  painted 
with  flowers  or  beautiful  patterns.  In 
very  early  times  they  had  three-legged 
and  four-legged  stools,  camp-stools,  and 
folding  stools ;  chairs  like  Solomon’s 
throne,  kangaroo  chairs,  and  chairs  of 
all  patterns,  and  couches  comfortably 
stuffed.  On  the  tomb  of  Eameses  III. 


are  beautiful  ottomans  of  different  de¬ 
signs.  They  sat  at  tables,  and  these, 
too,  were  ornamented.  Sometimes  they 
were  supported  by  the  figure  of  a  cap¬ 
tive  standing  erect. 

Their  ewers,  basins,  and  vases  were  of 
lovely  designs,  and  in  some  cases  equal 
to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Everything 
bore  evidence  of  taste  and  culture,  even 
to  the  dolls  and  toys  for  the  little  ones. 

While  their  sculptures  cannot  com¬ 
pare,  except  for  size,  with  those  of 
Greece,  their  architecture  was  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  that  the  world 
has  seen  or  is  likely  to  see.  Ferguson, 
in  his  great  work,  considers  the  temple 
of  Karnak  the  most  perfect  and  most 
stupendous  achievement  of  man.  It 
was  1200  feet  long  and  340  wide,  and 
its  grandeur  was  enough  to  fill  the  soul 
with  terror.  One  of  its  sacred  cells 
was  called  “  Holy  of  Holies,”  and  Sol¬ 
omon’s  Temple  resembled  it  even  to 
the  stelae  before  the  doors,  which  he 
named  Jachin  and  Boaz.  In  fact,  Egyp¬ 
tian  institutions,  arts,  habits,  and  cus¬ 
toms  enable  us  to  correctly  interpret 
much  of  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman, 
with  all  their  later  consequences.  But 
we  must  tear  ourselves  from  this  fasci¬ 
nating  people,  for  there  are  a  thousand 
points  we  should  like  to  notice  did  space 
permit  :  their  agriculture  and  medicine 
— they  had  special  doctors  for  every 
disease  and  specifics  for  all — their  as¬ 
tronomy,  manufactures ;  games  like 
single-stick ;  sports,  as  bull-fights ; 
their  inventions,  as  the  archbellows, 
and  siphon  ;  glass  of  all  kinds,  with  im¬ 
itations  of  precious  stones  ;  weaving  of 
linen  and  woollen,  paper,  dyeing,  rope¬ 
making  and  pottery  ;  their  modes  of 
fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting  ;  their 
art  of  preserving  bodies  ;  their  wire¬ 
drawing  and  gold-beating,  tanning,  and 
artificim  hatching.  Their  god,  Khnou- 
mis,  who  made  man,  was  a  potter,  for 
he  formed  him  out  of  clay  upon  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  wheel.  And  we  would  observe 
their  civil  and  military  engineering,  the 
former  of  which  enabled  them  to  trans¬ 
port  blocks  weighing  hundreds  of  tons 
to  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
move  the  monolithic  temple  of  Latona 
to  Buto,  weighing  at  least  5000  tons  ; 
while  the  latter  taught  them  to  draw 
the  camp  as  it  was  2000  years  later 
drawn  by  Caesar.  "We  should  like  to 
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speculate  in  what  way  they  separated 
huge  masses  of  rock  as  easily  as  (and 
with  more  precision  than)  we  do  with 
gunpowder.  We  should  like  to  note 
their  astrology  and  its  influence  on  our¬ 
selves,  their  methods  of  farming  and 
cattle  breeding,  including  their  art  of 
castration.  For  what  is  there,  except 
printing,  or  electricity,  or  steam  power, 
which  this.wonderful  race  did  not  in¬ 
vent  or  know  ?  To  us  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  pale  before  the  older 
glories  of  Egypt.  She  gave  them  the 
key  and  casket  of  eternal  truth,  but 
they  knew  not  how  to  use  them.  For 
whereas  she  converted  all  matter  into 
metaphysics,  they  converted  all  ab¬ 
stractions  to  gross  materialism. 

The  other  civilizations  of  Assyria,  In¬ 
dia,  and  China  ran  on  somewhat  paral¬ 
lel  lines,  but  otfer  little  of  interest 
which  did  not  previously  or  simultane¬ 
ously  exist  in  Egypt. 

Greece  received  of  Egypt  willingly, 
but  claimed  the  gifts  to  be  indigenous. 
Rome  borrowed  of  Greece  unwillingly 
and  sourly.  Europe  took  her  laws  from 
Rome,  her  art  and  grace  from  Greece. 


Thus  the  course  of  habits  and  customs 
rolled  on  until  it  was  checked  or  over¬ 
whelmed  by  devastating  wars  and  bar¬ 
baric  hordes  of  invaders  :  in  the  East 
the  Moslem,  in  the  West  the  Goth.  In 
all  these  struggles  the  glory  was  for  the 
men,  the  suffering  for  the  women. 

We  saw  her  as  a  beast  of  burden  in 
savage  times.  In  the  ancient  civilized 
period  her  position  is  improved,  but  she 
IS  still  in  all  things  an  inferior.  In 
Egypt,  where  she  had  much  freedom, 
execution  was  postponed  in  the  case  of 
a  pregnant  woman,  not  from  humanity, 
but  because  the  child  she  bore  was  the 
property  of  the  father,  and  in  a  civil 
community  the  rights  of  property  must 
be  respected.  But  no  civilization  can 
be  perfect  where  she  is  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  possessed  of  equal  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  with  man.  Tried  by  this  stand¬ 
ard,  all  other  ancient  countries  fall 
short  of  Egypt,  and  in  one  important 
point  all  moderns  also.  In  our  next 
paper  we  shall  note  what  changes  took 
place  in  mediaeval  times.  —  Westminder 
Review. 
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It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
scientific  discovery  which  promises  to 
be  both  of  importance  and  of  interest, 
fails  at  the  time  it  is  first  made  to  at¬ 
tract  the  degree  of  notice  to  which  its 
merits  entitle  it  and  which  it  is  destined 
ultimately  to  receive.  The  announce¬ 
ment  may  have  been  duly  made,  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported  may 
have  been  duly  set  forth,  and  yet,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  not  been  arrested.  This 
may  happen,  in  fact  it  actually  has 
happened,  notwithstanding  that  the 
author  of  the  discovery  is  already 
known  as  a  competent  authority  on  his 
subject,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
scientific  Society  to  which  he  has  com¬ 
municated  his  discovery  is  universally 
recognized  as  most  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose.  Nor  are  the  causes  hard  to 
divine  why  such  undeserved  obscurity 
should  for  a  time  occasionally  befall  a 


new  scientific  doctrine.  The  facts  an¬ 
nounced  may  be  so  far  in  advance  of 
their  time  that  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  their  due  appreciation  may  not  be 
sufficiently  widely  diffused,  even  among 
that  part  of  the  community  specially 
interested  in  such  subjects.  Every  sci¬ 
entific  man  has,  I  am  sure,  often  felt 
that  a  theory  or  a  discovery,  which  at 
some  periods  in  the  course  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  he  has  viewed  with  indifference, 
has  at  other  times  presented  to  him  so 
great  a  charm,  that  he  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  understand  his  previous 
phase  of  intellectual  indifference. 

Of  late  years  the  study  of  the  sun 
has  received  so  much  attention  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  luminary  has  been 
greatly  advanced.  First,  there  came 
the  epoch  making  achievement  of 
Stokes  and  Kirchhoff,  by  which  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  re¬ 
ceived  their  interpretation.  Then  those 
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solar  prominences  which  were  only  to 
be  observed  at  first  on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  of  a  total  eclipse,  were,  by  the  in¬ 
genious  contrivance  of  Janssen  and 
Lockyer,  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  astronomer  at  all  times  when  the 
sun  itself  is  visible  and  when  the  nec¬ 
essary  state  of  solar  activity  is  granted. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
corona  was  regarded  as  having  no  more 
than  a  problematical  existence.  It  did 
not  then  seem  certain  that  the  halo  of 
glory  by  which  the  sun  was  seen  to  be 
surrounded  during  the  precious  mo¬ 
ments  of  a  total  eclipse  actually  per¬ 
tained  to  the  luminary.  It  was  some¬ 
times  thought  that  the  corona  had  no 
real  physical  existence,  but  that  it  was 
merely  an  optical  illusion,  an  effect,  in 
fact,  produced  by  the  diffraction  of 
light  round  the  moon,  when  its  dark 
body  became  interposed  between  the  ob¬ 
server  and  the  sun.  But  the  several 
a'lipses  M'hich  have  happened  within 
the  last  twenty- five  years  have  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  all  question  the  veritable 
nature  of  the  corona  as  a  mighty  solar 
appendage.  It  is  true,  that  even  if  we 
add  together  the  durations  of  all  the 
total  eclipses  which  have  happened  since 
the  reality  of  the  corona  was  admitted, 
they  do  not  exceed  about  half  an  hour. 
For  not  much  more  than  twenty  min¬ 
utes  all  told  have  astronomers  as  yet 
succeeded  in  observing  this  object. 
However,  a  good  deal  has  been  learned 
as  to  its  nature.  Indeed,  the  minutes 
and  seconds  at  the  disposal  of  observers 
during  a  total  eclipse  is  at  present 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  corona. 
No  doubt  other  phenomena  are  then 
visible,  but  as  they  can  be  seen  without 
the  aid  which  an  eclipse  renders,  the 
attention  of  the  men  of  science  who 
journey  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see 
an  eclipse  is  entirely  concentrated  on 
that  particular  part  of  the  solar  sur¬ 
roundings  which  can  be  observed  at 
present  by  no  other  means.  We  say 
“at present”  :  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  before  long  a  scheme  may 
be  devised  for  the  study  of  this  most 
delicate  solar  feature,  even  despite  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  the  disk  of  the 
sun  which  hides  the  feeble  radiance  of 
its  outer  appendages.  The  marvellous 
success  which  has  attended  Professor 
Hale’s  attempts  to  obtain  photographs 


of  the  solar  prominences  and  the  solar 
faculae  seems  to  hold  out  a  promise  that 
the  endeavors  to  represent  the  delicate 
streamers  forming  the  solar  corona  may 
not  always  be  fruitless. 

In  the  year  1866,  a  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  ac¬ 
complished  physicist.  Dr.  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  which  contained  an  elaborate 
series  of  inquiries  on  the  physical  nature 
of  the  sun  and  the  stars.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  those  early  days  when  Kirchhoff’s 
prism  had  no  doubt  disclosed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  iron  and  of  many  other  metals 
and  metalloids  in  the  sun,  but  the  great 
impetus  which  solar  discovery  has  since 
received  had  then  hardly  commenced. 
Eclipses  had  not  at  that  time  been 
watched  for  and  studied  with  anything 
like  the  attention  which  is  now  ac¬ 
corded  to  them,  and  the  public  interest 
in  the  physics  of  the  great  luminary, 
which  is  now  so  remarkable,  can  then 
be  hardly  said  to  have  existed.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  this  remark¬ 
able  paper  of  Dr.  Stoney’s  failed  at  the 
time  to  attract  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserved.  But  at  the  present  day  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  im¬ 
portance  and  scientific  value.  I  have 
certainly  no  intention  to  enter  now  into 
any  full  discussion  of  Dr.  Stoney’s  elab¬ 
orate  work.  This  would  not  be  the 
lace  for  such  an  enterprise.  There  is, 
owever,  one  doctrine  laid  down  by 
him  which  seems  to  me  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  that  I  now  propose  to  discuss 
it  in  the  fuller  light  of  our  recent 
knowledge.  I  do  so  all  the  more  gladly 
from  the  fact  which  has  recently  been 
impressed  upon  me,  that  even  among 
physicists,  and  even  among  those  who 
nave  studied  the  sun  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  the  greatest  success,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Stoney’s  paper.  Indeed  there 
does  not  even  appear  to  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  important  physical  result  which 
he  has  been  the  first  to  establish.  I 
therefore  undertake  to  explain  in  this 
article  the  wonderful  part  which  it 
seems  that  the  element  carbon  plays  in 
the  construction  of  the  sun,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  discharge  of  its  impor¬ 
tant  function  as  a  dispenser  of  light  and 
heat.  It  is  in  Dr.  Stoney’s  paper  that 
the  peculiar  significance  of  solar  carbon 
seems  to  have  been  first  indicated,  and 
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all  that  has  since  been  learned  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  great  luminary 
tends  still  further  to  strengthen  the 
force  of  his  reasoning.  To  explain  this 
matter  with  sufficient  completeness  to 
make  it  thoroughly  intelligible,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  details 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the 
sun,  so  lar  as  it  is  accessible  to  us. 

The  examination  of  the  solar  exterior 
through  a  telescope  does  not  exhibit  the 
uniform  surface  which  might  at  first 
be  expected  from  its  appearance  to  the 
unaided  eye.  The  surface  of  the  lumi¬ 
nary  has  clearly  a  texture,  so  to  speak  : 
it  is  composed  of  more  or  less  isolated 
portions,  whether  we  choose  to  call  them 
granules,  or  willow  leaves,  or  solar 
clouds,  or  by  any  other  term.  The  so- 
called  spots  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
are  seen  to  be  openings  from  which  the 
granules  or  clouds  are,  as  it  were,  drawn 
aside.  In  some  cases  the  spot  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  glimpse  be¬ 
tween  the  circumjacent  glowing  clouds 
into  the  comparative  gloom  of  the  solar 
interior.  In  other  cases,  the  presence 
of  the  so-called  umbra  or  intermediate 
part  in  the  inner  margin  of  a  spot, 
causes  the  decline  in  brightness  from 
the  brilliant  general  surface  to  the  dark 
interior,  to  be  more  or  less  gradual. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  debatable 
points  as  to  the  character  and  as  to  the 
physical  interpretation  of  the  spots,  on 
which  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  It  fortunately  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  the  questionable  points  need  not 
concern  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  a 
primary  characteristic  of  a  solar  spot  as 
to  which  in  these  days  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  dispute.  There  was  a 
time,  no  doubt,  when  it  might  have 
been  maintained,  and,  indeed,  actually 
was  maintained,  that  a  spot  was  nothing 
more  than  some  dark  cloud  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere  which 
intercepted  the  view  of  the  bright  sur¬ 
face  lying  beneath  it  and  was  exhibited 
to  us  as  a  black  object  projected  against 
that  surface.  But  this  view  could  no 
longer  be  entertained  when  the  spot  was 
followed  to  the  sun’s  edge,  whither  it 
was  conducted  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  solar  rotation.  If  the  spot  were, 
indeed,  merely  an  elevated  dark  cloud, 
then  it  is  quite  plain  that  when  it 


reached  the  solar  e^e  it  must  totally 
cease  to  be  visible.  The  cloud  in  this 
case  would  stand  aloof  from  the  sun 
and  could  not  be  perceived  for  want  of 
the  brilliant  background  to  show  it  ofl. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  spots  do  not 
vanish  as  the  edge  is  approached  ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  often  seen  quite  close  up  to 
the  edge  ;  nay,  further,  it  has  some¬ 
times  happened  that  a  large  spot  is  act¬ 
ually  caught  at  the  very  margin  of  the 
sun.  In  such  a  case  the  effect  produced 
is  that  of  a  notch  or  “  bite”  taken  out 
of  the  bright  circular  edge.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  a  demonstration  that  the 
spot  cannot  be  a  cloud  above  the  bright 
solar  region,  but  that  it  must  be  an 
opening  through  it. 

The  interpretation  of  the  remarkable 
granular  structure  of  the  solar  surface 
has  now  become  apparent.  It  is  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  the 
bright  clouds  which  float  over  the  solar 
surface.  The  clouds  are  not  generally 
continuous  :  there  are  more  usually 
intervening  spaces  of  various  magni¬ 
tudes.  When  these  intervening  spaces 
are  considerable  they  are  called  spots, 
and  in  some  cases  the  spots  are 
great  enough  for  a  globe  of  the  size 
of  the  earth  to  be  passed  through  the 
aperture  without  touching  either  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  at  other  times,  or  in 
other  places,  the  spaces  between  the 
luminous  clouds  are  much  smaller,  and, 
indeed,  are  often  suitably  described  as 
“pores.”  In  some  of  Janssen’s  ex¬ 
quisite  photographs  obtained  after  an 
exposure  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond^  the  porous  structure  of  the  sun  is 
beautifully  exhibited. 

We  must  now  specially  refer  to  the 
most  striking  circumstance  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  The 
study  of  the  spots  has  made  us  so  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  that  its  marvellous  nature  is 
apt  sometimes  to  be  lost  sight  of.  We, 
therefore,  direct  emphatic  attention  to 
the  very  singular  fact  that  the  internal 
part  of  the  sun,  of  which  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  obtain  glimpses  through  the 
solar  pores  or  through  the  openings  in 
the  interior  of  large  spots,  is  of  sooty 
blackness  when  compared  with  the  daz¬ 
zling  splendor  of  the  solar  clouds.  In 
good  solar  photographs  the  umbra  of  a 
spot  appears  absolutely  black.  I  am 
certainly  not  asserting  that  there  is 
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veritable  darkness  in  these  internal  so¬ 
lar  regions.  Measured  by  an  ordinary 
standard,  intense  light  must  be  pres¬ 
ent.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  interior 
of  a  spot  is  really  far  more  brilliant 
than  any  hall  lighted  by  artificial 
illumination  on  the  earth.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  douot  that  even  the  blackest  part 
of  a  spot  has  more  light  than  that  which 
our  earth  receives  on  the  most  glorious 
of  summer  days.  The  essential  point 
for  us  to  notice  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  that  at 
which  we  are  looking  in  the  interior  of 
a  spot,  it  is,  at  all  events,  dark,  quite 
dark,  by  contrast  with  the  surpassing 
glory  of  the  glowing  clouds  on  either 
side,  between  which  our  gaze  is  directed. 
Various  circumstances  show  us  that  the 
luminous  clouds  encompassing  the  sun 
lie  in  a  shell  of  a  thickiiess  compara¬ 
tively  slight,  when  the  dimensions  of 
the  sun  are  considered.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  photograph  which  shows  the 
granular  structure  in  perfection.  To 
be  visible  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
see  them,  each  of  these  granules  must 
have  a  diameter,  let  us  say,  of  about  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  miles.  Each 
granule,  in  fact,  represents  an  area 
which  on  this  earth  would  be  compa¬ 
rable  with  the  territories  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  or  even  of  a  continent.  A 
cloud  of  the  size  of  England  on  the  sun 
would  perhaps  be  only  discernible  as  the 
minutest  point  of  light.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  take  the  case  in  which  the  granules 
have  a  diameter  of  a  thousand  miles 
each.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  we 
can  only  see  those  dimensions  of  length 
and  breadth  which  are  presented  to  us  ; 
we  cannot  directly  measure  the  depth 
of  each  little  cloud.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  scores  of  thousands  of  these 
cloudlets  to  be  seen,  and  as  they  all 
seem  much  of  the  same  shape  we  may 
feel  pretty  confident  that  we  are  not 
looking  at  rod-shaped  objects  turned 
endways  toward  us.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
depth  of  each  granule  as  a  dimension 
resembling  on  the  average  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  objects  which  are 
measured  by  us.  VVe  thus  see  that  the 
solar  cloudlets  are  generally  presented 
M  more  or  less  irregularly  globular  ob¬ 
jects  a  thousand  or  more  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter. 

New  Sebim.— Vol.  LIX.,  No.  4. 


The  photosphere,  which  is  the  term 
which  astronomers  apply  to  the  shell  or 
stratum  that  contains  the  luminous 
clouds,  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  fioating 
cloudlets  of  dimensions  comparatively 
small,  when  the  diameter  of  the  photo¬ 
sphere  is  considered.  We  do  not  say 
that  there  is  only  a  single  layer  of  these 
objects,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  total 
thickness  of  the  stratum  must  be  of  in¬ 
significant  dimensions  relatively  to  the 
radius  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Stoney,  in  his 
paper  to  which  I  am  referring,  speaks 
of  the  photospheric  shell  as  a  “  film” 
encompassing  the  interior  of  the  sun. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  means  of 
determining  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
accurately,  but  to  do  so  is  not  essential 
for  us.  It  may  be  that  the  photosphere 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the 
sun  that  the  delicate  skin  of  a  peach 
bears  to  the  luscious  interior.  It  may 
be  that  the  rind  of  an  orange  bears  a 
proportion  to  the  fruit  inside,  which 
represents  the  relation  of  the  cloud¬ 
bearing  stratum  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  sun.  In  this  latter  case  we  may  im¬ 
agine  that  each  of  the  photospheric 
clouds  would  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  thickness  of  the  entire  shell. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  clouds  must  of 
course  be  much  more  sparsely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
shell,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  obtain  any  glimpses  whatever 
of  the  interior. 

And  now  we  are  able  to  state  the  re¬ 
markable  problem  which  the  sun  pre¬ 
sents.  We  see  that  the  radiation  of  the 
sun,  both  as  to  light  and  as  to  heat,  is 
almost  entirely  dispensed  from  the 
clouds  of  the  photosphere.  We  see  that 
these  clouds  are  contained  in  a  shell 
which  lies  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  sun. 
We  see  that  the  interior  of  the  sun  is 
comparatively  dark,  that  even  through 
the  pores,  and  through  the  spot  open¬ 
ings,  it  transmits  but  little  radiant  light 
and  but  little  radiant  heat.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
internal  parts  of  the  sun  are  less  hot 
than  these  photospheric  clouds  to  which 
we  owe  so  much.  Indeed,  the  contrary 
is,  and  must  be,  the  case.  We  know 
that  a  heated  body  like  the  sun  must  be 
hotter  in  the  inside  than  it  is  on  the 
outside.  We  know  that  from  the  out¬ 
side  inward  the  temperature  on  the 
34 
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whole  gradually  increases,  and  thus  we 
learn  that  the  dark  inner  regions  of 
the  sun,  of  which  we  obtain  glimpses 
through  the  openings  in  the  spots,  must 
be  actually  hotter  than  the  dazzling 
clouds  of  the  photosphere.  Here,  then, 
we  seem  almost  in  the  presence  of  a  par¬ 
adox.  It  is  not  from  the  hottest  part 
of  the  sun  that  the  heat  or  the  light  is 
chiefly  dispensed.  If  the  photosphere 
were  removed  it  seems  that  a  portion  of 
the  sun  far  hotter  than  the  photosphere 
would  then  be  fully  exposed.  It  is, 
however,  almost  certain  that  in  such  a 
case  the  light  and  heat  we  get  from  the 
sun  would  drop  to  the  tenth  part,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  hundredth  part,  or  even  to 
some  smaller  fraction  of  that  copious 
radiation  which  we  now  enjoy.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  are  indebted,  not  merely  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  vast  supplies  of  heat 
stored  in  the  sun,  but  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  photosphere  is  of  such  a 
particular  constitution  that  it  is  enabled 
to  transmit  to  us  some  of  that  wealth  of 
energy,  which  without  the  assistance 
thus  rendered  the  sun  would  apparently 
experience  much  difiiculty  in  getting 
rid  of. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  great  problem  as  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  element  it  is  whose  presence  con¬ 
fers  on  the  photospheric  clouds  that  re¬ 
markable  property  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  us.  This  is  the  problem 
which  Dr.  Stoney  has  attacked  and  of 
which  he  has  offered  the  solution  which 
seems  to  answer  all  the  requirements. 
It  is  my  object  to  set  forth  some  account 
of  this  remarkable  extension  to  our  own 
knowledge,  which,  even  though  it  was 
made  many  years  ago,  appears  to  be  still 
unknown  to  many  to  whom  such  matters 
are  of  interest.  There  is  the  more  jus¬ 
tification  for  treating  of  the  subject  at 
the  present  time,  because  recent  re¬ 
searches  have  tended  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  confirm  the  doctrines  first 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Stoney. 

The  analogy  of  the  luminous  cloud,  in 
the  sun,  to  the  watery  clouds  in  our 
own  atmosphere,  may  be  first  referred 
to.  The  vapor  of  water  is  well  known 
to  be  diffused  in  more  or  less  abundance 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  air. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  temperature 
And  of  the  quantity  of  water  present. 


this  vapor  may  be  condensed  into  clouds, 
and  may  thence  be  precipitated  in  rain. 
Under  other  circumstances  the  clouds 
are  again  dissolved  into  vapor  according 
to  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  the 
air.  The  transition  of  water  from  the 
form  of  vapor  to  the  form  of  clouds  is 
effected  by  a  process  of  condensation, 
when  the  vapor,  finding  itself  at  a  cooler 
temperature  than  is  compatible  with  its 
retention  of  the  gaseous  form,  passes 
into  the  liquid  state.  Each  molecule  of 
the  vapor  thus  allies  itself  with  other 
neighboring  molecules,  and  so  a  little 
bead  of  water  is  formed  and  the  myriads 
of  beads  thus  arising  constitute  a  cloud. 
It  may  be,  indeed  it  probably  is  the  fact, 
that  the  nucleus  of  each  little  droplet, 
around  which  the  molecules  of  watery 
vapor  cohere,  is  provided  by  some  mi¬ 
nute  particle  of  floating  matter,  such  as 
one  of  the  motes  with  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  even  when  purest,  is  still  largely 
tenanted.  But  the  essential  point  for 
us  to  notice  in  our  present  inquiry  is, 
that  the  ordinary  atmospheric  clouds  ac¬ 
quire  their  special  character  from  the 
presence  of  a  single  substance,  namely, 
water.  To  an  observer  in  remote  space 
who  should  view  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  atmospheric  clouds  which  would 
present  the  most  conspicuous  features. 
They  would  be  the  objects  that  would 
command  most  special  attention,  just  as 
from  our  point  of  view  it  is  the  clouds, 
perhaps  of  water  also,  which  are  the 
chief  features  on  Jupiter,  and  just  as 
the  photospheric  clouds  are  the  chief 
features  in  the  sun.  Of  course  I  do 
not  fora  moment  suggest  that  the  same 
elements  which  form  our  clouds  are  also 
the  constituents  of  the  solar  clouds. 
The  simplest  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  would  indeed  preclude  such 
a  view.  But  the  illustration  is  of  use, 
inasmuch  as  it  suggests  that  as  a  single 
material  suffices  to  produce  the  charac¬ 
teristic  terrestrial  clouds,  so  a  single 
material  may  suffice  to  produce  the  char¬ 
acteristic  solar  clouds. 

Let  us  then  see  if  we  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  data  for  ascertaining  what  this  solar 
material  must  be.  We  are  first  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fundamental  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  composed 
of  elements  found  on  the  earth.  There 
was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  it  might 
have  been  urged  that  in  all  probability 
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the  solar  elements  were  so  far  different 
from  any  bodies  known  to  terrestrial 
chemists  that  the  solar  clouds  must  be 
constituted  of  something  altogether  be¬ 
yond  our  cognizance.  But  this  view 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  present  state 
of  science.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  recent  advance  of  knowledge  than 
the  clear  demonstration  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  unity  between  the  elements  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  celestial  bodies  and  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  we  have  found 
grounds  for  believing  that  there  may  be 
one  or  two  elements  in  the  sun  which 
we  do  not  find  here.  We  have,  indeed, 
assigned  to  these  dimly-discerned  ele¬ 
ments  the  hypothetical  names  of  coro- 
nium  and  helium.  But  even  if  such 
bodies  exist  at  all,  they  are  certainly 
wanting  in  the  essential  qualities  that 
must  be  attributed  to  any  element  which 
purports  to  be  the  active  component  of 
the  photospheric  clouds.  There  cannot 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  sun  is 
mainly  composed  of  elements  both  well 
known  and  abundant  on  the  earth.  It 
is  clearly  among  these  known  bodies 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  search  for  the  char¬ 
acteristic  photospheric  material. 

As  the  terrestrial  clouds  consist  of 
water,  they  are  derived  not  from  a  sim¬ 
ple  element,  but  from  a  composite  body 
formed  of  the  gases,  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen.  The  multitude  of  composite  bodies 
is,  of  course,  innumerable,  and  the  task 
of  searching  for  the  solar  constituent 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  endless 
one,  unless  we  were  in  some  way  enabled 
to  restrict  the  field  of  inquiry.  This  is 
just  what  the  vast  temperature  of  the 
sun  permits  us  to  do.  it  is  well  known 
that  at  a  heat  resembling  that  at  which 
the  photosphere  is  maintained,  chemical 
compounds  cannot  in  general  exist. 
Ordinary  chemical  compounds  exposed 
to  tenperatures  of  such  elevation  are 
instantly  resolved  into  their  elementary 
components.  It  is  thus  manifest  that 
in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  photospheric 
material  we  have  not  to  scan  the  illimit¬ 
able  field  of  chemical  compounds,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  several  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies  themselves. 

Thus,  at  once  the  research  is  narrowed 
to  a  choice  among  some  sixty-four 
different  materials,  this  being  about  the 
number  of  the  different  elementary 


bodies.  Most  of  them  have  already  been 
actually  detected  in  the  sun,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  others  do  really  ex¬ 
ist  there  also  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  sun’s  mighty  volume.  The  mere 
presence  of  an  element  in  the  sun  is, 
however,  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
presence  of  an  element  in  the  photo¬ 
spheric  clouds.  There  are  many  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  earth,  but  only  one  forms 
the  clouds  of  our  atmosphere,  so  there 
may  be  many  materials  in  the  sun,  but 
only  one  of  them  may  be  required  to 
give  character  to  the  photospheric 
clouds. 

We  shall  be  guided  in  the  selection  of 
the  right  material  by  the  fundamental 
properties  which  the  effective  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  glowing  clouds  must  possess. 
It  must  plainly  be  of  the  most  refract9ry 
or  infusible  nature,  for  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  photosphere  only  derives  its 
capacity  to  radiate  white  light — that  is 
to  say  light  of  every  hue — from  the  fact 
that  the  incandescent  particles  from 
which  the  light  is  dispensed  must  be  at 
least  liquid,  if  not  actually  solid.  No 
truly  gaseous  body  could  emit  light  pos¬ 
sessing  the  properties  of  photospheric 
radiation.  We  thus  see  that  whatever 
be  the  photospheric  material,  it  must  be 
something  which  is  able  to  remain  a 
liquid,  if  not  indeed  a  solid,  while  at  a 
temperature  still  so  high  that  the  other 
constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere  are 
retained  in  the  form  of  perfect  vapor. 

As  an  example  of  a  material  of  which 
the  solar  clouds  are  certainly  not  com¬ 
posed,  we  may  take  the  case  of  iron. 
This  element  requires,  of  course,  a  pow¬ 
erful  furnace  to  transform  it  into  a 
liquid,  and  at  a  still  greater  temperature 
it  is  known  to  pass  from  the  liquid  form 
to  the  gaseous  form.  In  this  gaseous 
state  it  is  extremely  abundant  in  the 
sun,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
many  hundreds  of  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  are  thus  accounted  for.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  photospheric 
material  miust  be  composed  of  some¬ 
thing  much  more  infusible  than  iron — 
of  something,  that  is,  which  will  have 
passed  into  the  liquid  state  from  the 
gaseous  state  at  a  temperature  which 
suffices  to  retain  iron  in  a  gaseous  con¬ 
dition.  This  at  once  cuts  iron  off  from 
the  inquiry  as  well  as  all  those  elements 
which  are  more  fusible  than  iron.  In- 
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composing  any  ordinary  atmosphere  un¬ 
der  like  conditions  of  pressure. 

The  essential  property  of  carbon,  so 
far  as  our  immediate  object  is  concerned, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  a  molecule  of 
this  element,  be  it  either  in  the  solid, 
the  liquid,  or  the  gaseous  state,  has  but 
a  small  mass  when  compared  with  the 
molecules  of  most  other  elementary 
bodies.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
each  molecule  of  the  same  element 
always  has  the  same  mass,  and  that 
different  elements  have  in  general  dif¬ 
ferent  molecular  masses.  It  happens 
that  the  mass  of  a  molecule  of  car¬ 
bon  is  much  less,  not  only  than  that  of 
a  molecule  of  iron,  but  even  than  that 
of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  the  mole¬ 
cule  of  carbon  is  lighter  than  the  mole¬ 
cule  of  any  other  element.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  molecule  of  hydrogen, 
for  example,  is  much  lighter  than  that 
of  carbon.  Indeed,  the  element  just 
named  has  the  lightest  molecule  of  any 
terrestrial  substance.  Out  of  the  sixty- 
four  elements  there  are,  however,  only 
five  with  a  less  atomic  weight  than  car¬ 
bon. 

But  what  it  concerns  us  specially  to 
notice  is  that  among  elements  which 
may  be  deemed  refractory,  that  is  to 
say,  among  elements  which  retain  the 
solid  or  the  liquid  state  until  a  tempera¬ 
ture  has  been  attained  high  enough  to 
drive  most  other  substances  into  vapor, 
the  molecular  mass  of  carbon  is  excep¬ 
tionally  small.  We  may,  in  fact,  assert 
that  so  far  as  elements  which  are  likely 
to  exist  in  abundance  on  the  sun  are 
concerned,  the  case  of  carbon  is  unique. 
This  element  combi ues  an  excessively 
high  refractory  nature  with  an  exces¬ 
sively  low  molecular  mass.  It  will  not 
be  hard  to  deduce  from  these  facts  Dr. 
Stoney’s  very  remarkable  conclusion 
that  carbon  is  the  effective  constituent 
of  the  clouds  in  the  photosphere.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  interesting  to  trace  out 
the  ingenious  line  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  established.  I  shall 
here  give  an  outline  of  the  ar^ment. 

Picture  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
where  the  vapors  of  many  elements  are 
commingled.  At  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun  we  may 
assume  that  the  temperatures  are  equal. 


This  being  so,  the  several  molecules  of 
the  different  elements  in  the  mixture 
will  be  moving  with  varied  velocities, 
corresponding  on  the  average  to  their 
various  molecular  weights.  Specially 
noticeable  among  them  will  be  the  mole-, 
cules  of  carbon.  They  are  in  great 
abundance,  and  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  with  which  they  are  associated 
by  the  high  speed  at  which  they  are 
generally  darting  along.  Their  motions 
are  of  course  pursued  in  every  direction, 
myriads  of  molecules  are  flying  down¬ 
ward,  myriads  are  flying  horizontally, 
myriads  are  flying  upward.  It  is  these 
last  which  are  at  present  important. 

As  a  molecule  is  flying  upward  it  ex¬ 
periences  not  alone  all  the  chance  en¬ 
counters  with  the  other  molecules,  but 
it  is  also  directly  subjected  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  its  velocity  in  consequence  of 
the  gravitation  of  the  sun.  That  grav¬ 
itation  is  vehement  in  proportion  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  sun.  Thus  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  sun  on  the  molecules 
must  be  about  twenty  five  times  the  at¬ 
traction  which  the  earth  exerts  on 
bodies  near  its  surface.  Those  mole¬ 
cules  which  move  comparatively  slowly 
must  in  their  occasional  vertical  flights 
respond  to  the  solar  attractions  more 
promptly  than  the  molecules  better  en¬ 
dowed  with  velocity.  It  thus  appears 
that  when  the  molecules  of  carbon  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  darting  upward  and  outward 
from  the  sun;  their  comparatively  high 
velocities  will  enable  them  to  attain  gen¬ 
erally  greater  altitude  in  the  solar  at¬ 
mosphere  than  is  permitted  to  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  a  less  lively  character.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  molecules  of  carbon  will 
on  the  whole  tend  to  soar  aloft  to  greater 
altitudes  than  are  attained  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  solar  materials. 

This  consideration  excludes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elements  from  possible  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  clouds  of  the  photosphere. 
Their  molecular  velocities  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  them  at  the  necessa¬ 
ry  altitudes.  But  among  the  elements 
which  are  permitted  to  elevate  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently,  carbon  now  assumes 
a  distinctly  prominent  position  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  other  remarkable  property  of 
this  element  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  is  certain  that  the  greater  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  solar  centre,  the  lower 
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*  must  be  the  temperature  to  which  the 

I  materials  are  exposed.  No  doubt  in 

I  the  interior  of  the  sun  the  temperature 

I  is  so  high  that  even  carbon  must  be 

I  there  permanently  gaseous.  But  at  a 

i  sufficient  altitude  above  the  sun’s  eur- 

'  face  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  at  a 

sufficient  distance  from  the  sun’s  centre, 
the  temperature  is  low  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  carbon  vapors  to  return  to  the 
liquid  state  and  thus  gather  into  the 
beads  of  liquid  glowing  carbon  which 
forms  the  luminous  cloud.  What  then 
happens  is  clearly  of  the  following  na¬ 
ture.  The  high  velocities  of  the  carbon 
molecules  are  ever  and  anon  conducting 
them  to  elevations  in  the  solar  atmos¬ 
phere,  where  the  temperature  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  reduce  the  carbon  vapors 
to  the  cloudy  state  which  they  are  so 


April, 

prone  to  assume.  Herein  lies  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  carbon  and  the 
other  elements.  In  the  first  place  many 
of  the  elements  never  possess  sufficient 
molecular  velocities  to  carry  them  in 
any  large  quantities  into  the  elevated  re¬ 
gions.  In  the  second  j)]ace,  among  the 
elements  which  can  attain  sufficient  alti¬ 
tudes  carbon  is  the  most  refractory,  and 
therefore  would  be  the  first  to  take  that 
step  in  condensation  implied  by  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  cloud. 

On  these  grounds  Dr.  Stoney  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  same  element,  which  is 
the  great  source  of  artificial  light  in 
almost  all  forms  on  this  earth,  is  also  the 
source  of  solar  light.  Our  conception 
of  the  important  functions  of  carbon  in 
the  universe  is  thus  greatly  extended.— 
Fortnightly  Review. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  EGYPT. 
BY  E.  N.  BUXTON. 


Of  course,  politically  speaking, 
Egypt  has  no  backbone — so  they  say — 
except  such  as  is  furnished  by  five  thou¬ 
sand  British  bayonets.  Physically  that 
land  is  provided  with  a  remarkable  chain 
of  granite  vertebr®,  lofty  and  jagged 
like  any  frost-bitten  Alps.  Few  people 
trouble  themselves  about  the  existence 
of  these  peaks,  for  they  are  separated 
from  the  great  highway  of  the  Nile  by 
a  belt  of  waterless  desert,  and  they  are 
nowhere  visible  from  it.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  daily  serve  as  landmarks  to  the 
procession  of  great  ships  which  ply  be- 
Ween  East  and  West,  and  many  an 
Anglo-Indian  must  have  watched  the 
sun  set  in  purple  and  gold  behind  their 
serried  edges. 

Years  ago  I  found  in  Messrs.  Stan¬ 
ford’s  shop  a  maritime  chart  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  on  the  margin  of  which  is  de¬ 
picted  the  elevation  of  these  mountains, 
as  seen  by  navigators  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  and  these  inspiring  outlines, 
the  mystery  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  waterless  solitude  from  which  thej 
spring,  fed  my  strong  desire  to  visit 
tnem.  These  jagged  teeth  do  not  form 
a  continuous  chain,  but  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  intervals,  more  or 
less  wide,  of  elevated  desert.  I  think 


they  have  never  been  accurately  meas¬ 
ured.  They  attain  a  probable  height 
of  6000  feet,  and  I  drew  the  conclusion 
that,  being  so  near  the  sea,  they  must 
precipitate  much  moisture,  and  that 
animal  and  vegetable  life  must  exist  to 
some  extent  upon  their  flanks.  Pursu¬ 
ing  my  investigations,  I  learned  that 
Wilkinson,  Schweinfurth,  Floyer,  and 
at  most  one  or  two  others,  had  visited 
these  districts,  which  support  an  ex¬ 
tremely  sparse  population  of  nomadic 
Bedawin,  who  own  a  few  camels  and 
sheep  ;  that  there  are  here  and  there 
natural  reservoirs  in  the  ravines  where 
the  storm  waters  are  retained,  and  oc¬ 
casional  shallow  wells  dug  in  the  gravel 
where  these  ravines  open  on  to  the 
plain  ;  that  the  Romans  quarried  certain 
precious  marbles  in  these  mountains, 
and  that  a  wild  goat— the  Caper  Sinait- 
icus,  an  ibex  with  long,  well-knobbed 
horns,  which  curl  bacKward  over  his 
haunches — exists  there.  It  was  this  lat¬ 
ter  fact  which  interested  me  the  most. 
If  the  result  proved  that  the  district 
did  not  altogether  fulfil  my  expecta¬ 
tions  as  a  hunting-ground,  that  was  due 
rather  to  lack  of  time  than  want  of  fore 
sight. 

Arrived  in  Cairo  in  January,  1893, 
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with  my  two  daughters,  my  purpose  was 
to  cross  the  belt  of  desert  which  inter- 
renes  between  the  Nile  and  the  granite 
range  ;  but  first  I  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  these  goats  were  not  to  be 
found  nearer  to  the  Nile  valley. 

From  the  inscribed  records  of  the 
tombs  and  monuments,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  animals  were  familiar  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated 
land.  They  are  depicted  along  with  the 
oryx  antelopes  and  gazelles,  and  appear 
to  have  been  hunted  by  enclosing  their 

asses  with  nets.  They  were  frequently 

nought  as  offerings  ibo  the  gods,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
kept  alive  for  this  purpose  in  enclosed 
parks,  as  the  captured  kids  are  shown, 
carried  in  baskets  and  fed  by  hand. 
Their  bodies  were  mummied  when  they 
died,  like  other  favored  animals.  At 
least,  there  is  one  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum, 
which  was  perhaps  a  royal  pet.  It  is 
described  as  “  a  gazelle,”  but  the  leg 
and  hoof  which  are  exposed  have  the 
characteristic  shape  and  marking  of  this 
ibex.  I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
hear  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  oc¬ 
casionally  appear  on  the  high  bluffs 
which  at  certain  points  overhang  the 
Nile,  and  are  even  seen,  though  rarely, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo,  on  such 
cliffs  as  those  in  which  the  quarries  of 
Toura  are  situated. 

It  is  strange  that,  of  all  the  thousands 
of  sportsmen  who  have  followed  the 
great  historical  waterway  bent  on  wash¬ 
ing  their  spears,  so  few  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  game.  That  most  inquisitive 
of  travellers,  Herodotus,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  it  in  his  list  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Egypt,  and,  coming  down  to  our 
own  day,  the  only  trained  naturalist  I 
know  of,  who  has  written  of  the  fauna 
of  the  Nile,  also  omits  it.  Yet  it 
must  have  frequently  looked  down  on 
the  decks  of  dahabiehs  flying  British 
colors,  and  counted  its  natural  enemies. 
All  wild  goats  and  sheep,  with  well- 
judged  confidence  in  their  power  of  self 
concealment,  will  thus  at  times  approach 
the  haunts  of  men.  I  have  heard  of 
only  one  successful  hunt  on  these  Nile 
terraces.  An  English  engineer,  while 
engaged  in  his  irrigation  duties,  sur¬ 
prised  and  killed  two  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  river. 


Leaving  Siout  on  the  4th  of  February, 
we  pulled  up  an  hour  after  sunset 
right  under  Gebel  Hareedee.  This  rock 
forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  cliffs 
on  the  Nile.  In  great  part  it  is  quite 
sheer  and  rises  perhaps  1000  feet  above 
the  river.  As  soon  as  we  had  fastened 
up  to  the  bank,  we  went  ashore  for  a 
little  stretch.  We  had  not  gone  many 
yards  before  a  native  rose  up  out  of  the 
darkness.  The  Fellaheen  always  do  ap- 

Eear  like  that  from  unexpected  holes. 

Le  constituted  himself  our  guide,  and 
we  strolled  through  the  narrow  grove 
of  palms,  not  twenty  yards  wide,  be¬ 
tween  the  base  of  the  cliff  and  the  river. 
Then  I  drew  a  picture  of  an  ibex  and 
showed  it  to  him  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
Bedan  about.  The  word  Taytal  is  used 
for  the  old  males.  He  pointed  to  the 
cliff  and  said  there  were.  Whether  true 
or  not,  this  was  the  answer  I  expected. 
But  I  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  my 
Arabic,  and  returned  to  the  boat  for  an 
interpreter.  My  next  question  was  how 
long  their  horns  were.  He  showed  a 
full  yard  on  his  stick.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  this  could  not  mean  gazelle, 
and  other  things  indicated  that  ibex 
were  meant,  but  whether  their  presence 
was  frequent  or  only  occasional  remained 
doubtful. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early  to 
climb  the  cliff  while  it  was  still '  in 
shadow.  A  fair  track  led  up  into  a 
ravine  hidden  from  below,  where  was 
the  tomb  of  the  Sheik  El  Hareedee,  a 
holy  recluse  who  once  lived  in  one  of 
the  numerous  rook  excavations  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  mountain.  These  rock¬ 
dwelling  worthies  were  very  numerous 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  They 
felt  toward  other  religions  an  intolerance 
the  like  of  which  lingers  in  few  places 
in  these  days,  except  in  the  slums  of 
some  Eastern  cities  and  a  few  cathedral 
towns.  Unfortunately  the  images  in 
many  a  stately  temple  carry  marks  of 
their  pious  zeal.  We  inherit  the  same 
instinct,  but  content  ourselves  with 
blackening  the  characters  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  opponents.  What  an  advance  we 
have  made  ! 

The  cliff  is  honeycombed  both  with 
tombs  and  quarries.  The  latter  are 
huge  square  galleries  driven  far  into  the 
rock,  in  which  a  battalion  might  shel- 
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ter.  At  each  angle  commanding  a  new 
view  we  scanned  every  corner,  and 
wherever  sand  or  small  debris  had  col¬ 
lected  we  sought  for  tracks,  but  for  a 
long  time  without  any  result.  At  length 
I  did  find  some  sign,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  very  old  and  had  been  washed  into  a 
ravine.  As  rain  is  so  rare  here  this  was 
evidence  that  the  animal  we  sought  had 
not  been  there  recently.  The  top  of 
the  cliff  was  flat.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
edge  of  the  elevated  limestone  plateau 
which  extends  from  Cairo  to  Keneh. 
There  was  not  a  scrap  of  vegetation,  not 
so  much  as  a  lichen,  to  tempt  any  live 
animal,  and  whatever  fourfooted  beast 
shelters  here  must  go  down  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  to  feed.  This  would  not  make 
it  attractive  to  wild  goats,  who,  though 
they  do  most  of  their  feeding  early  and 
late,  require  a  bite  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  cultivated  land  in  the  Nile 
valley  is  so  flat  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  them  to  accomplish  this  unobserved. 
Thus  it  would  probably  be  vain  to  seek 
for  them  in  such  places  unless  they  had 
been  driven  there  by  drought. 

The  view  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
was  striking  and  suggestive.  Far  below 
was  the  sluggish  current  of  the  famous 
river,  dotted  with  native  boats  like  the 
wings  of  a  tern  at  the  point  of  lighting 
on  the  water.  The  green  ribbon  of 
cultivated  ground  spread  widest,  now 
on  the  right  and  now  on  the  left  of  the 
river,  and  shaded  away  into  gray  haze 
far  to  the  north  and  south  of  ns.  In 
the  course  of  our  search,  which  was 
continued  for  several  hours,  we  saw  two 
foxes,  but  no  other  live  thing.  Some 
large  dog-like  tracks  may  have  been 
those  of  hyenas,  and  in  various  places  we 
came  across  the  bones  of  large  animals 
which  had  been  brought  up  here  by  birds 
or  beasts  of  prey,  .^though  I  had  seen 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  goats  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  the  spot,  the  chance  did 
not  seem  good  enough  for  us  to  dwell 
on  it.  Following  the  river  upward,  we 
tried  in  the  same  way  Gebel  Touhk  and 
Gebel  Tarif,  smelling  out  a  cold  scent, 
but  found  no  more  evidence  of  the  actual 
presence  of  the  animal  than  at  the  first 
attempt.  Even  from  English  officers, 
long  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
could  get  no  certain  evidence,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  us  left  but  to  go  east¬ 
ward  to  the  higher  mountains,  which  I 
hoped  would  prove  a  sure  find. 


April, 

From  Keneh,  where  the  Nile  takes  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  eastward,  there 
is  a  well-known  caravan  route  to  Kos- 
seir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  At  one  time  the 
Indian  mail  was  taken  by  this  line,  and 
if  the  railway  which  is  talked  of  is 
realized,  it  doubtless  would  be  so  again. 
We  proposed  to  start  from  the  same 
point,  but  to  keep  much  more  to  the 
northward.  Running  down  with  the 
current  from  Thebes,  we  four — for  my 
cousin  G.  had  joined  us — landed  at 
Keneh  on  the  15  th  of  February.  Here 
our  camel  train  had  been  got  ready. 
The  Mudir  of  the  province,  to  whom  we 
had  letters,  lives  here.  Ilis  leave  was 
necessary  before  we  could  penetrate  into 
those  inhospitable  regions.  He  asked 
us  to  dine  with  him,  and  told  us  that 
he  has  150  miles  of  Nile  valley  under 
his  control,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
Fellaheen,  and  20,000  Bedawin.  He 
said  the  latter  are  much  the  best  be¬ 
haved  of  his  people,  but  as  they  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation,  and  seldom  visit 
the  Rif,  or  cultivated  valley,  this  is  not 
surprising.  Some  of  them  are  partially 
giving  up  their  nomadic  habits  and 
settling  on  the  borders  of  cultivation. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
at  what  stage  an  individual  savage  be¬ 
comes  a  taxable  citizen. 

In  the  early  morning  our  camels 
assembled  on  the  river  bank.  We  were 
startled  to  find  that  there  were  nearly 
thirty  of  them,  but  that  was  Mr.  Cook’s 
affair.  The  loading  up  was  naturally  a 
long  business,  but  it  is  much  easier  to 
balance  a  heavy  load  on  a  camel’s  hump 
than  on  the  round  barrel  of  a  pack- 
horse.  Besides  which  his  skin  is 
tougher ;  but  he  knows  how  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  the  chorus  of  groans  and 
gurgles  can  be  heard  for  miles  on  a  still 
day.  In  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
country  we  were  entering,  it  did  not 
look  as  if  we  should  starve.  One  camel 
was  surmounted  by  four  turkeys,  an¬ 
other  by  a  crate  full  of  chickens  and 
pigeons,  and  a  third  by  two  sheep.  In¬ 
deed,  we  had  to  carry  a  month’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  of  all  kinds,  and  water  for 
five  days.  Our  black  Soudanese  cook, 
Moojan,  had  donned  an  enormous  pith 
hat,  which  ga,ve  him  the  appearance  of 
a  mushroom  with  a  black  stalk.  Every 
now  and  then  a  camel  kicked.  The 
action  is  a  sweep  sideways  as  far  as  a 
hind  leg  can  reach.  The  effect  is  like 
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that  of  a  scythe,  and  the  crowd  of 
screaming  Bedawin  are  mown  down  and 
scattered  as  grass.  Baby  camels  gam¬ 
bolled  about.  An  adult  camel  never 
sees  a  joke,  but  these  woolly  infants, 
with  attenuated  legs  and  heads  like 
birds,  are  very  lighthearted.  The  cam¬ 
eleers  argued  forcibly  against  the  over¬ 
loading  of  their  beasts,  with  some  rea¬ 
son  as  it  seemed  to  me.  At  last  the 
loads  were  duly  apportioned,  and  as  each 
camel  was  pacKed  ne  rose  and  joined  the 
group  forming  upon  the  roadway.  The 
riding  camels  were  brought  up  and 
made  to  kneel. 

To  mount  a  camel  for  the  first  time 
is,  for  a  Howadji,  until  he  gets  the 
hang  of  it,  a  complicated  and  anxious 
process.  The  first  risk  is  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  rise  while  the  rider  is  climbing 
into  the  saddle.  This  he  will  inevitably 
do  if  the  attendant  has  forgotten  to 
place  his  foot  on  the  camel’s  knee. 
The  novice  having  settled  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  which  is  like  a  flat  wooden  tea  tray 
on  the  top  of  the  hump,  and  taken  a 
tight  grip  of  the  “  horns,”  of  which 
there  is  one  in  front  and  one  behind,* 
waits  in  suspense,  wondering  which  end 
of  the  animal  means  to  get  up  first. 
The  action,  when  it  does  begin,  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  see-saw  in  three  jerks,  which  im¬ 
pel  him  alternately  in  the  direction 
of  the  head  and  tail,  until,  if  he  is 
lucky,  he  finds  himself  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  fifteenth-century  pil¬ 
grim,  Felix  Fabri,  so  exactly  expresses 
my  sentiments  about  camels,  that  I  will 
quote  his  remarks.  He  says  : 

A  camel  has  a  small  head  and  is  without 
horns.  It  has  big  and  terrible  eyes,  and  always 
seems  a  sorrowful  and  troubled  animal.  Its 
eyes  are  like  fire  beacons,  and  big  reflections 
shine  in  them  ;  for  whatever  a  camel  looks  at 
seems  great  and  huge  to  it,  wherefore  it  seems 
to  view  everything  with  wonder  and  alarm. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  goes  up  to  it,  the 
beast  begins  to  tremble,  so  that  the  man  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  beast  trembles  because  the  man 
coming  toward  it  seems  to  it  to  be  four  times 
bigger  than  he  really  is. 

Had  not  God  so  ordered  it,  this  animal  would 
not  be  as  tame  and  disciplined  as  it  is.  When 
it  screams,  being  in  trouble,  it  opens  its 
month,  shakes  its  head,  and  raises  up  its  long 
neck,  wagging  it  to  and  fro,  so  that  a  man 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  is  disturbed  and 
frightened. 

*  As  Fabri  says,  the  animal  has  no  horns. 
The  term  applies  to  the  upright  struts  of  the 
saddle. 


Passing  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town,  with  its  numerous  gooleh 
factories,  we  quickly  left  behind  the 
cultivated  area,  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  desert.  A  few  encampments  of 
Bedawin  were  the  last  dwellings  we  saw, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  a  boundless 
stony  flat  in  front  of  us.  Quite  on  the 
outskirts,  on  a  low  rise,  we  saw  what 
we  mistook  for  a  small  flock  of  turkeys, 
but  which  proved  to  be  seven  or  eight 
enormous  vultures,  gorged  with  some 
attractive  morsel.  They  let  us  come 
within  forty  yards,  then,  with  three  or 
four  preliminary  hops,  took  flight. 

A  short  distance  from  the  last  palm- 
trees  we  began  to  be  amused  by  unmis¬ 
takable  mirages  in  two  or  three  direc¬ 
tions.  The  thin  stratum  of  vapor, 
shuddering  in  the  heat,  which  affords  a 
reflecting  surface,  is,  I  think,  more 
frequent  within  reach  of  the  dampness 
of  the  Nile  than  further  into  the  desert. 
Sometimes  the  phantom  water  seemed 
to  wash  the  base  of  the  distant  hills 
and  accurately  reflected  each  light  and 
shadow.  Elsewhere  it  looked  like  a 
still  shallow  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  while  here  and  there  its  smooth 
surface  appeared  to  be  touched  by  a  soft 
breeze.  Slight  inequalities  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  desert  gave  the  appearance 
of  bays,  islands,  and  promontories, 
while  low  growing  plants  simulated  the 
vegetation  appropriate  to  the  margin 
of  water.  When  examined  through  a 
field-glass,  the  illusion,  instead  of  dis¬ 
solving  itself  into  hard  fact,  was  still 
more  emphasized. 

Our  way  lay  up  the  broad  Wadi 
Keneh,  flanked  on  the  right  by  low 
hills,  and  on  the  left,  at  several  miles’ 
distance,  by  a  terraced  limestone  cliff 
which  rose  to  1000  feet.  The  gravel 
composing  the  floor  of  the  valley  was 
made  up  of  fragments  of  a  variety  of 
granites  and  porphyries,  washed  down 
by  the  occasional  floods  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  whither  we  were  bound.  Though 
the  watercourse  may  be  dry  for  many 
years  in  succession,  such  is  the  weight 
of  water  precipitated  now  and  again  on 
the  high  peaks,  that  a  tremendous  tor¬ 
rent  is  poured  across  a  hundred  miles 
('f  desert  into  the  Nile.  Here  was 
char  demonstration  of  its  volume  and 
power.  Near  our  first  camp  was  a 
series  of  mounds,  twelve  or  fourteen 
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feet  high,  formed  apparently  by  tam¬ 
arisk  bushes,  round  the  roots  of  which 
soil  had  in  the  course  of  ages  accumu¬ 
lated.  These  mounds  had  been  worn 
and  undermined  by  the  last  flood  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the 
stream  at  this  point  must  have  been 
two  or  three  miles  broad. 

Our  course  was  indicated  by  the  old 
camel  tracks — twenty  or  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber — close  together  and  in  parallel  lines. 
The  flat  pads  of  their  feet  have 
smoothed  and  consolidated  the  stones 
and  sand  to  a  surface  like  that  of  a 
well-rolled  gravel  path,  and  walking 
was  an  exhilarating  exercise.  As  the 
camels  do  not  make  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  I  found  that  I  could 
keep  ahead  of  them  with  ease.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  never  got  hardened  to  their 
swinging  gait,  and  I  covered  about  half 
the  distance  on  foot.  The  ladies,  on 
the  other  hand,  quickly  accommodat¬ 
ed  themselves  to  the  conditions,*  and 
though  I  had  provided  a  donkey  as  a 
change,  the  camels  were  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  partly  perhaps  because,  from 
the  elevation  of  their  backs,  the  glare 
was  less.  In  the  long  marches  I  often 
speculated  on  the  origin  of  the  animal. 
There  are  no  wild  types  to  afford  a 
clew.  We  know  him  only  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  man.  Like  the  palm-tree,  with¬ 
out  man  the  race  woula  disappear  in  a 
single  generation.  The  camel  of  Egypt 
would  seem  to  be  unadapted  to  any  but 
a  flat  sandy  country.  Yet  the  earliest 
dynasties  do  not  appear  to  have  known 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
his  peculiar  qualities  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  five  thousand  years. 

On  this,  our  first  day,  we  made  a 
short  march  and  camped  early  under  a 
low  rocky  bluff.  Though  apparently 
travelling  on  a  dead  level,  we  found 
that  we  had  already  risen  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  To  those  who  are  new  to  it 
the  first  camp  in  the  desert  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  experience.  As  soon  as  their 
loads  are  unhitched  the  camels  wan¬ 
der  off  dreamily  to  browse  on  the  scant 
desert  plants,  which  are  devoured  by 
them  as  if  they  were  most  delicate  herb¬ 
age.  The  greater  part  of  the  desert 
is  bare  of  vegetation,  even  of  this  flinty 
quality,  but  camps  are  never  pitched 
except  where  there  is  some  growth  for 


the  camels.  Ours  had  a  feed  of  beans 
in  addition. 

Moojan,  who  had  been  literally  loll¬ 
ing  on  his  camel  all  the  way,  the*  pict¬ 
ure  of  idle  content,  was  galvanized 
into  activity.  His  shining  black  legs 
twinkled  with  energy  as  he  prized  open 
wooden  cases,  or  blew  up  his  charcoal 
fire.  All  hands  were  quickly  at  work 
itching  the  tents,  and  the  rocks  be- 
ind  us  echoed  with  the  blows  of  the 
mallets  on  the  tent-pegs.  In  ten  min¬ 
utes  our  little  village  of  canvas  was 
complete.  It  was  more  extensive  than 
I  thought  necessary.  In  fact,  our 
whole  equipage  was  too  gorgeous  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  ideas.  It  is  true  we  were 
placed  on  short  allowance  of  water  for 
washing,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much 
swabbing  can  be  accomplished  with  half 
a  pint  of  the  precious  liquid.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that,  in  this  thirsty  air, 
the  end  first  operated  upon  dries  before 
the  other  extremity  is  finished. 

The  donkey  rolled  himself  in  the 
sand.  At  first  he  seemed  to  w'onder 
there  were  not  more  donkeys  about, 
and  would  now  and  then  yell  out  an 
inquiring  bray,  but,  after  the  second 
day,  he  gave  that  up.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  traveller  ;  but  it  seemed  hard 
on  the  camels  to  have  to  carry  water 
for  him  when  they  got  none  them¬ 
selves.  The  heat  had  been  great,  and 
our  turkeys  had  suffered  the  most. 
Like  their  betters,  the  poor  things  had 
a  difficulty  in  keeping  their  balance, 
and  had  been  travelling  most  of  the  way 
with  heads  downward.  They  were  con¬ 
sequently  at  the  last  gasp.  The  baby 
camel  was  still  the  freshest  of  the  party. 
He  walked  about  among  the  loads,  and 
after  examining  and  nibbling  each  one 
would  turn  round  and  kick  it,  all  with 
the  air  of  a  custom-house  officer.  Now 
and  then  he  would  take  to  playing  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  on  the  donkey,  or  pretend 
to  get  his  legs  entangled  in  the  neck  of 
some  recumbent  member  of  his  own 
species.  If  seized  by  the  tail  he  utter¬ 
ed  a  human  squeak,  which  quickly 
brought  his  mother  around.  He  was 
not  so  difficult  to  catch  as  Timsah 
(“  the  crocodile”),  a  rough,  long-legged 
dog  belonging  to  the  Bedawin,  half  grey¬ 
hound,  half  pariah.  Nothing  would 
induce  him  to  come  to  oneA  hand. 
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though  he  greedily  devoured  whatever 
was  thrown  to  him.  The  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  amity  he  ever  made  was  when, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  would  try 
and  walk  in  the  shadow  of  my  camel. 

But  the  most  interesting  animals 
in  oiir  following  were  the  Bedawin 
cameleers.  These  were  of  the  Maazeh 
tribe,  and  have  probably  changed  as  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  last  five  or  six  millenniums  as 
any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
owing  mainly  to  the  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country,  which  has  tempted 
few  invaders.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  their  spare  and  active  figures  as 
they  led  their  animals  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  in  the  hottest  hours,  or  clambered 
to  the  top  of  the  load,  swarming  up  by 
the  neck.  They  were  always  good-- 
tempered  except  at  loading- up  time. 
Any  little  service^particularly  to  the 
“sitt,”  whom  they  regarded  with 
special  veneration — was  performed  with 
a  childish  grin  of  pleasure.  If  any  of 
us  left  the  camp,  he  was  always  followed 
by  one  of  these  willing  protectors — an 
attention  which  we  considered  superfiu- 
ous.  The  word  “  backsheesh”  was  not  in 
their  vocabulary,  and  their  independent 
air  contrasted  well  with  the  demeanor 
of  the  Fellaheen,  who  always  remind 
me  of  a  dog  which  has  been  overmuch 
beaten.  I  may  hero  mention  a  little 
incident  which  happened  a  few  days 
later,  and  which  fairly  illustrates  the 
faithfulness  of  their  service  to  us.  I 
had  taken  my  daughters  with  me  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  having  reached 
the  watershed  by  midday,  allowed  them 
to  return  by  themselves  along  a  ravine, 
which  I  knew  would  conduct  them  in 
two  hours  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camp.  My  Bedawin  attendant  did  not 
seem  happy  about  this  arrangement, 
and  perching  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  de¬ 
clined  to  move  for  over  an  hour,  and 
until  he  had  seen  them  pass  a  certain 
bend  in  the  ravine  visible  from  this 
point.  Nor  was  he  content  till,  on  our 
return  in  the  evening,  he  had  made  a 
detour  to  satisfy  himself  by  the  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  sana  that  they  had  safely 
emerged  from  the  mountain. 

The  Bedawin  are  generally  of  the 
hatchet-faced  breed,  and  their  eyes  have 
that  intent  and  steady  look  which  men 
have  who  are  watching  for  something 
at  a  distance.  Their  whole  wealth  is 


in  their  camels,  which  they  breed  in 
the  desert  and  trade  in  the  “  Rif.” 
When  their  camels  had  been  attended 
to,  they  sat  in  groups  round  the  fire  of 
dry  brush  or  camel’s  dung,  in  the  hot 
ashes  of  which  they  baked  their  flat 
cake  of  doura.  The  camels,  having 
fed,  were  brought  up  and  made  to 
kneel  in  a  circle,  the  head  of  one 
against  the  tail  of  the  next,  as  a  sort  of 
rampart  or  wind-break  round  each  little 
camp. 

The  early  morning  is  the  cream  of 
the  day  in  the  desert,  but  it  is  often 
painfully  cold,  for  at  the  elevation  that 
we  reached  there  was  a  difference  of 
60°  or  fi0“  Fahrenheit  between  the  day 
and  the  night  temperature.  The  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  desert  acquires  a  delicate 
dove  color,  and  the  distant  hills  grow 
pink  by  the  reflected  light  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  dawn.  The  ante  glow  spreads 
a  brilliant  orange  in  the  East,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
sunrise,  but  dies  out,  and  gives  w^ay  to 
a  clear  green  and  saffron  before  the 
final  glory.  While  we  take  our  break¬ 
fast  the  tents  are  rapidly  laid  prostrate 
and  packed.  The  camp  is  noisy  on 
these  occasions,  not  to  say  wrathful,  so 
we  generally  left  the  confusion  behind 
and  walked  on  for  two  hours. 

The  silence  of  the  desert  is  absolute 
and  almost  startling.  It  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  felt  now'here  else.  Here  is  a 
little  sample  such  as  the  world  was  be¬ 
fore  the  pulse  of  life  began.  There  is 
no  sound  of  water,  no  rustle  of  leaves, 
no  hum  of  insects  ;  even  the  thud  of 
the  soft  pads  of  the  camels  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  noise.  It  is  to  visit  a  dead 
planet.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  of  lifelessness  which  we  observed 
were  a  sand-colored  lizard,  and  some 
spiders  ;  but  desert  creatures  assimilate 
so  closely  to  their  surroundings  that  we 
may  have  passed  many  other  kinds  un¬ 
noticed.  Such  small  deer,  no  doubt, 
derive  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
nightly  dews. 

About  midday  we  halted  for  luncheon 
in  the  shade  of  a  rock,  if  obtainable, 
or  inside  some  ancient  tank  half  full  of 
sand.  While  so  engaged  the  baggage 
train,  which  we  have  left  far  behind, 
would  pass  us,  and  we  so  timed  our  halt 
as  to  overtake  them  about  camping 
time.  Shortly  before  this  our  head 
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cameleer,  Gharnim,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
dandy  in  his  way,  and  rode  a  tall  white 
Hageen,  as  the  thoroughbred  swift 
camels  are  called,  would  shoot  ahead  at 
ten  miles  an  hour  to  overtake  the  cara¬ 
van,  floundering  and  flopping  on  the 
top  of  the  animS’s  hump,  and  his  pure 
white  abayeh,  floating  behind,  would  be 
quickly  reduced  to  a  speck  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

In  a  few  days  our  camps  assumed  a 
homely  air.  The  poultry,  released  from 
durance,  would  strut  and  crow  and 
search  for  impossible  insects,  as  if  each 
rock  was  their  native  dungheap.  The 
turkeys,  too,  soon  got  their  sea  legs. 
The  principal  one — that  is  he  who, 
being  the  toughest,  thought  he  had  the 
best  chance  of  surviving  to  the  end — 
would  stretch  his  neck  and  gobble  on 
the  back  of  his  camel,  as  if  he  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition.  Even  the 
sheep,  driven  by  the  inhospitality  of 
nature  to  an  unnatural  affection  for 
man,  walked  round  our  dinner  table 
begging  for  scraps,  and  sometimes, 
when  nobody  was  looking,  would  enter 
my  tent  and  recline  on  the  mattress, 
just  like  any  pasha.  They  would  have 
learned  many  things  before  they  got 
back  to  Keneh  if  they  had  not  all  been 
eaten  first. 

The  second  night  we  halted  at  Kasre 
el  Jin — “  the  Castle  of  the  Spirit  ” — 
the  first  of  a  series  of  hydreumata,  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
supply  of  water  on  the  route  to  the 
quarries.  These  wells  and  tanks  are 
one  and  all  in  ruins,  or  filled  with  sand. 
They  are  fortified  posts,  not,  I  imagine, 
for  protection  against  the  aborigines, 
who  must  always  have  been  a  feeble 
folk,  but  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
slaves  or  convicts  who  worked  the  quar¬ 
ries.  It  is  clear  that  no  man  could, 
unassisted,  cross  the  desert  without  ac¬ 
cess  to  these  wells. 

From  the  top  of  the  little  hill  on 
which  the  fort  of  sun-dried  bricks 
stands  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  for  which  we  were 
bound,  rising  above  the  foot-hills  in 
four  or  five  separate  groups  of  peaks,  of 
striking  outline.  This  sight  sent  us 
happy  to  bed.  The  third  night  we 
camped  at  the  entrance  to  the  foot¬ 
hills,  and  the  next  morning  followed 
tortuous  wadis  with  flat  sandy  bottoms 
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400  or  500  yards  wide,  and  low  granite 
hills  on  either  side.  Now  we  found 
the  first  beginning  of  life,  due  to  the 
moisture  in  the  gravel  beneath  our  feet 
—  thistlv  shrubs,  and  low-growing 
plants  with  a  strong  smell  of  lavender. 
Here  and  there  were  trailing  patches  of 
the  desert  melon,  with  its  green  and 
yellow  fruit,  beautiful  to  look  at,  but 
most  acrid  to  the  taste.  Those  plants 
which  the  camels  ate  most  greedily  ap¬ 
peared  as  dead  and  parched  as  old 
brooms.  They  swayed  their  snaky 
heads  about  and  snatched  mouthfuls  as 
they  stalked  along,  till  it  seemed  to  the 
rider  that  they  must  tread  on  their  own 
necks.  Under  many  of  the  shrubs  were 
the  burrows  of  the  jerboa — a  desert  rat 
with  long  hind  legs,  like  a  miniature 
kangaroo.  Insects  became  frequent, 
and  the  small  birds  that  prey  upon 
them,  and  the  hawks  that  prey  on  the 
birds.  Henceforth,  at  every  camp, 
four  or  five  small  white  vultures 
watched  operations  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  rocks.  All  this  life  served  to  show 
that  we  were  approaching  water. 
There  were  tracks  of  gazelle  which 
Timsah  winded,  and  he  kept  ahead  of 
us.  At  last  he  found  two  and  bad  a 
fine  course  in  view.  But  they  quickly 
distanced  him.  We  also  saw  a  larger 
track  which  our  followers  said  was  that 
of  a  Taytal,  but  it  was  in  loose  sand 
and  not  distinct. 

At  last  we  approached  the  base  of  the 
higher  mountains  where  I  knew  was  a 
watering-place.  I  asked  where  it  was, 
and  our  Arabs  pointed  at  what  appeared 
to  be  an  unbroken  cliff.  After  the 
camp  was  pitched  we  went  to  explore. 
The  cliff  was  about  a  mile  off.  Here 
we  found  a  deep  narrow  ravine  choked 
with  blocks  of  granite.  A  rough  and 
difficult  path  led  up  to  it.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  small  and  very  foul  pool  of 
water,  under  a  rock  ;  but  the  Bedawi 
pointed  higher.  Presently  we  found 
another  pool,  but  still  he  beckoned  us 
on.  A  large  smooth  ridge  of  granite 
barred  the  ravine  from  side  to  side,  and, 
surmounting  this,  we  found  a  splendid 
pool  thirty  yards  long,  with  green 
depths.  No  wonder  that  the  camels, 
even  with  a  four  days’  thirst  upon  them, 
had  to  wait  till  they  were  fresh  before 
they  could  attempt  such  a  scramble. 
But  the  men  brought  down  some  skins 
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full.  Refreshing  and  beautiful  by  con¬ 
trast  with  their  arid  surroundings  as 
these  pools  are,  I  was  not  extremely 
confident  of  their  wholesome  quality, 
and  henceforth  required  that  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  be  boiled  and  filtered 
before  use.  Such  drinking  places  have 
been  the  resort  of  countless  animals, 
wild  and  tame,  for  ages,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gravel  is  necessarily  foul,  ex¬ 
cept  after  a  “  freshet.*’ 

We  were  camped  in  the  broad,  flat 
valley  of  Mediseh,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Kittar  Mountains — the  largest 
massif  hereabouts,  the  cliffs  of  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  level  sand.  They 
are  high  enough  to  be  covered,  not  un- 
frequently  in  winter,  by  an  evanescent 
mantle  of  snow.  A  variety  of  desert 
plants  indicated  more  moisture  below, 
but  the  acacia  and  tamarisk  trees  which 
used  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
these  wadis  have  to  some  extent  disap¬ 
peared.  Blackened  pits  show  where 
the  Bedawin  have  converted  them  into 
charcoal.  The  food  in  these  valleys  is 
at  best  exceedingly  scanty,  and  if  these 
mountains  were  to  sink  again  into  the 
hot  bosom  of  the  earth,  whence  they 
came,  the  world  would  not  be  appre¬ 
ciably  poorer. 

I  had  a  fancy  that  the  Bedan  fed  in 
these  wider  valleys,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  commenced  my  hunting  by  follow¬ 
ing  one  of  them  for  a  long  distance,  ex¬ 
amining  the  level  surface  for  traces, 
which  are  visible  in  such  places,  though 
not  on  the  rocks,  but  was  rewarded  by 
only  one  doubtful  track.  This  is  the 
best  method,  where  it  is  practicable,  of 
determining  the  plentifumess  or  scarci¬ 
ty  of  game.  Careful  spying  also  failed 
to  reveal  any  sign  of  the  animal  on 
the  neighboring  fastnesses.  Returning 
across  the  cliffs,  I  found  several  ibex 
couches,  which  the  animal  had  scraped 
among  the  stones  or  on  ledges.  But 
the  surface  seemed  to  have  been  beaten 
by  rain  since  they  were  used,  from 
which  I  inferred  that  they  were  old, 
and  I  saw  no  other  sign  recent  enough 
to  raise  hopes. 

Coming  down  I  found  among  the 
rocks  a  single  horn,  which  I  recognized 
as  having  belonged  to  a  Barbary  or 
maned  wild  sheep,  the  Aroui  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  The  Bedawin  knew 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  this  animal 


at  the  present  time,  but  in  such  a  con¬ 
servative  climate  it  might  have  lain 
there  unaltered  for  centuries.  It  was 
quite  perfect,  except  that  the  exposed 
part  was  worn  by  drifting  sand. 

In  the  evening  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  small  camp  of  Maazeh  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  that  they  had  several  dogs 
which  were  used  in  hunting,  and  this 
would  be  quite  enough  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  ibex  in  that  range,  as 
nothing  terrifies  wild  animals  so  much 
as  being  chased  by  dogs.  The  Bedawin 
method  of  hunting  is  to  seek  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  when  on  the  feed.  The  dog  then 
pursues  them  by  sight  or  scent,  and  the 
goats  take  refuge  on  some  ledge  or  cliff 
which  the  dog  cannot  climb,  till  the 
hunter,  guided  by  the  barking,  ap¬ 
proaches  at  his  leisure  to  such  close 
quarters  that  even  his  antiquated 
matchlock  can  scarcely  fail.  I  was  not 
anxious  to  try  this  method,  and  on  our 
arrival  had  orderd  Timsah  to  be  tied  in 
camp. 

For  our  second  attempt  I  determined 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
mam  chain,  and,  with  that  end  in  view, 
followed  the  xavine  which  opened  oppo¬ 
site  our  tents.  My  daughters  accom¬ 
panied  me,  and  one  of  our  Bedawin 
acted  as  guide — too  l^rge  a  party  for 
hunting,  but,  from  the  first  day’s  expe¬ 
rience,  I  had  little  expectation  of  a 
successful  stalk.  At  first  we  ascended 
rather  steeply  a  rough  ravine,  till  we 
reached  two  lovely  pools,  at  the  foot  of 
what  would  be  a  fine  waterfall  when  the 
torrent  is  running.  Most  of  the  natural 
watering  places  in  this  country  are 
holes,  such  as  these,  in  torrent  beds. 
But  their  utility  depends  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  them  being  practicable  for 
camels.  They  must  be  deep  reservoirs 
and  sheltered  by  cliffs  from  the  sun,  or 
they  would  quickly  dry  up  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Gradually  rising,  we  kept  on  up 
the  ravine  till  it  was  closed  in  by  fine 
broken  peaks  rising  all  round  us  to  a 
height  of  5000  or  6000  feet.  Granite 
mountains  do  not  generally  form  ai¬ 
guilles,  which  in  limestone  ranges  shape 
like  a  bell-tent — i.e.,  steep  at  the  top 
and  curving  off  into  the  plain.  These 
peaks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  steepest 
where  they  rise  from  the  plain.  They 
form  parabolic  curves,  and  their  tops 
are  dome-shaped.  Scattered  vegetation. 
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consisting  of  coarse  grasses,  an  occasion¬ 
al  dwarf  palm,  and  a  kind  of  smooth- 
barked  fig,  lined  the  ravine,  but  not  a 
trace  of  growth  could  be  seen  on  the 
mountain-sides. 

The  gorge  was  cumbered  with  huge 
rounded  blocks  which  testified  to  the 
resistless  force  of  the  torrent  at  times. 
If  the  conditions  are  realized,  the  sud¬ 
den  and  tremendous  precipitation  of 
water  will  be  understood.  Given  a 
southeast  wind,  carrying  vapor-laden 
air  from  the  surface  of  the  Red  Sea, 
these  mountains,  rising  so  abruptly  from 
the  level,  will  cause  the  hot  layer  to 
bound  upward  to  a  height  of  6000  feet, 
and  the  sudden  chill  pulls  the  string  of 
the  shower-bath. 

Here,  again,  we  sought  in  vain  for 
fresh  tracks,  and  each  sign,  of  the  kind 
w'hich  hunters  seek  for,  was  very  stale. 
AVe  passed  several  smaller  pools  which 
had  shrunk,  leaving  a  space,  five  or  six 
feet  wide,  of  slime.  HCre  was  a  sure 
test  of  the  presence  of  game,  because  if 
any  animals  had  visited  them  during 
the  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  these 
pools  stood  full,  they  must  have  left 
impressions,  as  sharp  as  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  the  smooth  damp  surface. 
Finding  none,  we  turned  our  attention 
to  simple  exploration. 

We  determined  to  try  and  get  up  one 
of  the  seductive  peaks  which  sur¬ 
rounded  us,  hoping  to  see  the  sea,  and 
Sinai,  from  the  top.  The  rocks  were 
very  steep,  but  our  rubber  soles  gave 
great  clinging  power.  Salami,  who  ac¬ 
companied  us,  was  an  active  climber, 
but  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  foot¬ 
soreness  and  discouragement.  We  were 
bothered  by  certain  ravines  invisible 
from  below,  but  one  after  the  other  we 
turned  or  conquered  them,  until  we  had 
subdued  most  of  the  other  peaks,  and 
were  within  fifty  feet  of  the  top  of  this 
one.  Then  another  gap  with  sheer 
sides  cut  right  across  the  ridge  we  were 
upon,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  We 
tried  it  a  long  way  down  the  mountain, 
so  far  down  that,  when  we  did  get 
across,  our  poor  Arab  with  his  bate  feet 
protested  piteously,  pointing  at  the  sun. 
These  people  are  as  ignorant  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be,  without  books  or  priests, 
and  almost  without  contact  with  others 
like  themselves,  but  their  imaginations 
are  active,  and  people  the  air  with  jins 
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and  afreets.  Thus  Salami  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  dread  of  being  out  after  dark, 
and,  yielding  to  his  fears,  we  turned 
campward. 

As  G.  had  been  no  more  fortunate, 
we  moved  the  next  day  to  Kittar,  at  the 
other  end  of  these  peaks.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  among  rocks  still  more 
bizarre  and  fantastic.  What  are  the 
agencies  which  grind  these  mountains 
to  pieces  ?  Water  does  its  share,  though 
its  action  is  only  intermittent.  It  has 
scooped  extraordinary  ravines  near  the 
Kittar  camp.  Frost  can  do  nothing, 
as,  though  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
winter,  the  rocks  are  dry.  Appearances 
would  justify  the  belief  that  lightning 
and  earthquakes  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  ruin.  The  great  differ¬ 
ences  of  temperature  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  the  consequent  expansion 
and  contraction,  have  also  told  on  the 
fibre  of  the  rock.  But  here  are  signs 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  these 
agencies — the  hardest  granite  scooped 
and  honeycombed  and  undermined  as  if 
by  water,  and  yet  not  by  water.  These 
rounded  hollows  follow  no  determinate 
level  of  coast,  nor  any  probable  lines  of 
falling  water.  There  is  another  tool 
at  work,  practically  unknown  in  our 
climate.  It  is  sand  blown  before  the 
wind.  The  hardest  rock  cannot  stand 
against  the  bombardment  of  these  mill¬ 
ion  tiny  fragments.  Just  above  camp 
was  a  huge  rock,  whose  base  had  been 
thus  rasped  away  till  it  looked  like  a 
mere  stalk  or  neck  supporting  a  giant 
head.  To  come  nearer  home,  the  neck 
of  the  Sphinx  and  the  base  of  the  Step 
Pyramid  are  obvious  examples  of  this 
erosive  power. 

More  than  once  we  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  phenomenon  of  sand¬ 
storms.  On  the  first  occasion  my  tent 
was  blown  over  upon  me  as  I  slept,  and 
I  was  left  crawling  about  under  the  flop¬ 
ping  canvas,  trying  to  find  my  shoes. 
When  1  had  emerged  I  found  this  new 
kind  of  hailstorm  rather  trying  to  the 
exposed  parts,  and  I  rather  prided  my¬ 
self  on  my  success  in  re-erecting  my 
house,  unaided.  The  other  tents  held, 
and  their  occupants  did  not  know  of  my 
mishap,  but  every  other  upright  thing 
was  cast  down,  and  a  number  of  loose 
properties  went  off  into  the  desert. 
They  were  all  recovered  except  G.’s 
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sponge,  which,  being  light  and  elastic, 
hopped  off,  miles  beyond  recovery,  and 
by  the  next  morning  might  have  arrived 
in  the  Mahdi’s  country.  The  next  vis¬ 
itation  was  in  the  daytime,  when  we 
were  on  the  march.  I  saw  it  coming  in 
the  distance,  a  wall  of  sand-cloud, 
sweeping  toward  us,  though  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  where  we  w'ere,  was  still.  I 
stopped  the  caravan  and  began  pitching 
camp  immediately.  But  before  the 
operation  was  complete  we  were  struck 
by  a  storm  of  sand  through  which  we 
could  not  see  twenty  yards.  After  half 
an  hour  of  this  a  person  feels  like  a 
fried  sole  covered  with  bread  crumbs. 
We  dare  not  open  our  luggage,  lest  it 
should  get  filled  with  sand,  and  the 
wonder  was  how  Moojan  succeeded  in 
cooking  a  tolerable  dinner. 

The  Kittar  camp  was  very  beautiful. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  ravines.  The  southerly  one 
led  by  steep  and  darksome  ways  to 
Tloyer’s  waterfall — so  called  after  the 
enterprising  traveller  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Telegraph  Department  in  Egypt, 
who  discovered  it.  This  was  a  sheer 
wall,  80  feet  high,  covered  with  maiden¬ 
hair  fern.  The  side  walls  of  the  ravine 
were  far  higher,  and  one  was  led  to 
speculate  how  long  the  torrent,  which 
may  on  an  average  run  during  a  few 
hours  only  in  each  year,  has  taken  to 
cut  back  through  a  mile  of  solid  granite 
to  this  waterfall.  Above  and  below  it 
were  several  lovely  palm-fringed  pools, 
and  near  some  of  them  were  little  stone 
huts  where  ibex-hunters  are  wont  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  animals  who  come  to 
drink.  On  an  upright  face  of  rock  near 
the  camp,  I  found  .several  grotesque 
representations  of  ibex,  loaded  camels, 
etc.  1  believe  there  are  many  similarly 
decorated  rocks  on  the  Sinaitic  side  of 
the  Gulf. 

Here  we  were  more  hopeful  of  suc¬ 
cess,  as,  in  the  ravines,  we  found  plants 
nibbled  by  the  goats,  and  actually  saw 
two  of  the  animals,  but  they  did  not 
give  a  fair  chance.  An  Arab  pro¬ 
duced  from  among  the  rocks  the  horns 
of  a  fine  Taytal  which  he  had  shot  not 
long  before.  But  that  only  showed 
that  this  district  also  had  been  recently 
harried  with  dogs.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  worked  away  from  morning  to 
night,  spying  each  rugged  corrie  with 


extreme  care,  and  afterward  purposely 
giving  it  the  wind,  or  showing  ourselves 
conspicuously.  It  was  not  easy  ground 
to  cover  satisfactorily  with  the  glass, 
owing  to  the  number  of  hollows  and 
embrasures,  scooped  by  sand  or  water  ; 
but  if  anything  had  moved,  we  must 
have  heard  if  not  seen  it  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  silence.  Despairing  at  last  of  these 
vain  quests,  1  again  abandoned  the 
hunting  for  a  climb,  determined  to  get 
my  first  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  hot 
work,  but  I  was  well  repaid.  My  only 
fear  was  that  other  peaks  would  over¬ 
top  the  one  I  had  selected,  but  as  I 
neared  the  summit  there  was  nothing 
but  two  toppling  crags  between  me  and 
the  horizon.  A  few  steps  further,  and 
I  saw,  between  them,  the  thin  line 
of  bluest  blue  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  all 
the  range  of  Sinai  beyond,  a  view  which 
suggested  many  thoughts. 

Along  and  across  this  famous  w’ater- 
w’ay  the  civilization  of  Eg}'pt  drew  its 
earliest  inspiration  from  the  East.  It 
landed  at  the  little  coral-locked  harbor 
of  Myos  llermos,  which  lay  there  almost 
in  the  foreground,  though  it  was  5000 
feet  below  me,  and  twenty  miles  away. 
Thence  it  crossed  the  thirsty  belt,  here 
at  its  narrowest,  and  in  the  fat  Nile 
pastures  it  throve  amazingly,  till  some 
of  its  drift  wood,  floating  down  the 
benign  river,  stranded  on  barbarous 
shores,  and  struck  and  spread  again. 
The  plain  lay  pale  in  the  quivering  heat, 
and  from  it  sprang,  on  either  side  of 
the  Gulf,  gaunt  peaks  like  the  sun- 
bleached  libs  of  some  derelict  monster, 
half  buried  in  the  desert  sand.  Of 
what  old-world  histories  had  they  not 
been  witnesses,  of  which  Moses  and  his 
unruly  horde  is  the  tale  of  yester¬ 
day  ! 

Our  next  move  was  to  Badia.  an  im¬ 
portant  well  of  the  Homans  at  the  base 
of  Gebel  Dukhan,  the  range  in  which 
their  famous  porphyry  quarries,  which 
it  was  our  object  to  visit,  were  situ¬ 
ated.  Here  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  fragments  of  amphorai  and  of  the 
blue  pottery  which  the  Romans  used  ; 
also  with  the  remains  of  shellfish,  the 
only  fresh  food  which  these  poor  exiles 
could  obtain  nearer  than  the  Nile. 
Among  the  debris  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  sort  of  garden,  I  picked  up  a  pretty 
little  bunch  of  crystals  which  it  pleased 
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me  to  think  some  Roman  centurion  had 
treasured  for  his  child. 

Gebel  Dukhan  is  a  mountain  shaped 
like  a  horseshoe,  on  the  ridges  of  which 
are  the  porphyry  quarries,  and  in  the 
valley  which  they  enclose  is  the  little 
Roman  town  and  temple  which  sheltered 
the  quarrymen.  The  stone  was  brought 
down  this  valley  by  a  road  which  made 
a  wide  detour  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile  by  the 
route  we  had  followed— a  course  of  100 
miles.  The  transit  of  the  blocks  was 
doubtless  accomplished  on  wooden  roll¬ 
ers.  We  did  not  care  to  follow  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  roiite,  but,  travelling  with  light 

Sment,  crossed  the  ridge  itself — a 
of  2000  feet — by  an  old  Roman 
path  which  made  a  snort  cut  from 
Badia.  For  a  long  distance  it  was  car¬ 
ried  across  a  fan-shaped  talus  of  loose 
stones  and  rock,  many  miles  in  extent, 
washed  down  from  a  ravine.  The  path 
in  this  part  had  been  made  by  simply 
removing  the  stones  and  piling  them  on 
either  side.  The  fact  that  it  had  re¬ 
mained  in  this  condition  suggested  a 
curious  observation.  This  talus  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  series  of_  tre¬ 
mendous  floods,  but  for  2000  years  since 
the  path  was  abandoned,  no  flood  on  the 
same  scale  could  have  occurred,  or  it 
must  have  washed  the  stones,  with 
which  the  surrounding  surface  was  cov¬ 
ered,  on  to  the  road. 

When  we  reached  the  steep  sides  of 
the  ravine  we  followed  a  senes  of  zig¬ 
zags  splendidly  engineered,  and  always, 
whatever  the  obstacles,  following  exactly 
the  same  gradient,  from  which  I  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  was  used  by  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  Descending  into  the  valley  on  the 
other  side  our  Bedawin’s  dogs  left  us, 
following  up  the  scent  of  something. 
Presently  we  heard  them  barking  among 
some  cliffs  to  our  right.  Taking  out 
my  glass,  I  made  out  an  ibex  climbing 
the  cliff  and  another  on  the  face  of  a 
rock,  at  the  base  of  which  the  dogs  were 
vehemently  baying  it.  It  was  only  a 
female,  and  G.,  who  got  up  to  it  first, 
declined  to  shoot,  but  dimbed  2000  feet 
higher  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
sight  of  the  other,  which  was  a  young 
male.  When  I  approached  the  dogs, 
the  goat  had  placed  herself  where  it 
seemed  impossible  for  anything  but  a 
fly  to  cling,  and  where  she  might  have 
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safely  remained,  as  I  had  no  desire  to 
annex  this  poor  little  sad-colored  desert 
nanny.  I  tried  to  stalk  near  enough 
to  Kodak  the  group,  but,  getting°a 
glimpse  of  me,  she  sprang  down,  and 
the  dogs,  after  a  short  course  of  200 
yards,  caught  her,  strange  to  say,  with 
very  little  injury  to  skin  or  bone.  She 
was  heavy  in  kid,  or  she  would  have 
quickly  shown  them  her  heels.  Our 
Bedawi  was  close  up,  and  in  a  trice  had 
tied  her  legs,  while  I  fastened  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  her  eyes  to  prevent  her 
struggling.  The  females  of  this  species 
are  much  smaller  than  the  rams,  and  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  our  pris¬ 
oner  down  the  valley  to  the  spot  where 
we  proposed  to  camp.  We  proceeded 
to  sit  upon  her  fate.  I  should  have 
liked  to  carry  a  live  female  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  as  an  offering  to  the  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creature 
would  have  to  spend  ten  days  in  a  bag, 
on  the  back  of  a  camel,  an  ordeal  which 
might  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to 
us,  and  certainly  would  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  lady  in  question. 

Our  Luxor  attendant,  who  had  not 
hitherto  come  out  as  a  linguist,  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Next  week  him  make  little 
boy.’’  That  settled  the  point.  We 
elected  to  give  her  her  liberty,  but  not 
without  protests  from  the  Arabs,  the 
lawful  prey  of  whose  bow  and  spear  she 
was,  and  who  strongly  objected  to  allow¬ 
ing  good  meat  to  run  away.  We  waited 
till  it  was  too  dark  for  the  dogs  to  fol¬ 
low  her,  and  then  released  her.  She 
skipped  off  into  the  darkness  without 
sign  of  hurt. 

This  camp  was  an  al  fresco  one  under 
the  lee  of  a  large  Yessar  bush.  Free 
from  the  awe-inspirine  presence  of  our 
dragoman,  our  ragged  company  of  no¬ 
mads  did  the  honors  gracefully,  and 
initiated  us  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
cuisine.  They  would  have  liked  to  tell  . 
us  many  things,  but  we  had  no  inter-  * 
preter.  Round  an  angle  of  rock  we 
found  a  sand-strewn  chamber  for  the 
ladies.  Under  the  stars  we  lay  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  this  death-like  stillness 
would  ever  again  be  broken  with  the 
ring  of  hammer  and  chisel.  Near  us 
were  the  remains  of  a  little  Roman  town 
and  its  temple  and  tank,  shaken  to 
pieces  by  earthquakes  ;  at  least  I  as¬ 
sumed  that  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ruins. 
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as  all  motive  for  depredation  of  the 
usual  kind  seemed  wanting.  If  the 
quarrymen  lived  here,  they  must  have 
had  a  stiff  daily  climb  of  2000  feet  to 
their  work.  &.  had  stumbled  on  one 
quarry  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  course  of  his  solitary  hunt 
of  the  night  before.  The  principal 
quarry  is  in  the  western  wing.  It  took 
us  nearly  three  hours  to  reach  it,  not 
following  the  ancient  and  w’ell-defined 
paths,  but  a  ridge  which  terminated 
near  our  camp.  We  followed  this  un¬ 
usual  course,  hoping  to  make  some  fresh 
discovery  ;  and  on  the  ridge,  at  a  great 
height,  we  came  on  some  workmen’s 
huts  not  before  observed,  and  found  a 
block  of  black  diorite  which  they  had 
used  to  sharpen  their  tools  upon. 

On  all  the  mountain-side  I  saw  no 
scrap  of  vegetation  except  one  small 
fleshy-leaved  plant,  right  in  the  quarry 
itself,  but  that  was  so  full  of  sap  that 
to  pluck  it  was  like  washing  the  hands 
in  cool  water.  The  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  scored  by  finely  executed  zigzag 
paths,  which  the  ibex,  now  the  only 
inhabitants,  had  found  very  convenient 
for  bedding-down  places ;  and  wide 
slides  for  lowering  the  blocks  of  por¬ 
phyry  were  carried  straight  down  the 
mountain-side.  This  operation  was 
effected  by  the  aid  of  solid  stone  plat¬ 
forms  which  served  as  fulcra.  The 
quarried  faces  showed  the  lines  of 
wedge-holes  ^  which  the  blocks  were 
broken  off.  From  the  number  of  these 
in  preparation  I  inferred  that  the  quar¬ 
ries  must  have  been  abandoned  sud¬ 
denly. 

This  world-renowned  rock  consists 
of  small  white  crystals  imbedded  in 
a  reddish  paste.  The  perquisite  of 
emperors,  it  was  fetched  at  enormous 
cost  of  life  and  treasure  for  their  own 
lorification,  and  the  decoration  of 
eathen  temples.  It  was  this  porphyry 
which  originated  the  saying  “  Born  in 
the  purple.”  A  Byzantine  Empress 
lined  a  chamber  with  it  for  her  ac¬ 
couchement,  the  material  having  been 
brought  from  Rome.  Being  thus  rare 
and  of  matchless  quality  and  everlast¬ 
ing  hardness,  it  was  always  accounted 
precious,  and  when  new  religions  sup¬ 
planted  the  old,  the  temples  were  plun¬ 
dered  for  the  churches  and  mosques. 
Even  Westminster  Abbey  and  Canter- 
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bury  Cathedral  have  thus  drawn  some 
plaques  of  pavement  from  this  small 
quarry,  4000  feet  above  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  all  their 
love  of  fine  stones,  the  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have 
discovered  the  porphyry. 

As  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  distant,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  the  stone  was 
not  removed  that  way  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  though,  at  a  much 
earlier  age,  there  was  water  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
to  the  Nile,  it  had  ceased  to  be  available 
long  before  Roman  times,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blocks,  once  barged  at 
Koptos,  on  the  Nile,  would  reach  the 
coasts  of  Italy  without  change  of  bot¬ 
tom. 

Under  one  of  the  quarry  faces  we 
sat,  admiring  the  splendid  view  of 
the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Brother  Felix 
Fabri  ascended  the  loftiest  of  them, 
Gebel  Katarina,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  thus  describes  the  reverse 
view  of  the  range  upon  which  we  were, 
and  what  he  was  told  of  its  inhabitants  : 

Beyond  the  gnlf  of  the  sea  toward  the  south, 
we  saw,  as  we  looked  down  toward  the  west, 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  which  they  call 
Olympus  of  ,£thiopia.  At  sunrise  this  moun¬ 
tain  pours  forth  flumes  in  a  terrible  fashion 
for  flvehonrs.  From  this  mountain  ,£thiopin 
begins,  which  country  was  of  old  named 
Atlanta,  and  is  bounded  by  the  river  Nile. 
It  is  a  very  wide  land,  and  brings  forth  strange 
men  and  wondrous  beasts  in  its  wilder¬ 
nesses.  Some  of  these  men  look  upon  the 
sun  when  he  rises  and  sets  with  dreadfnl 
cnrses,  and  always  angrily  abuse  the  sun,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sufferings  from  the  heat.  There 
satyrs  rnn  abont,  who  are  so  like  men  that 
they  are  reckoned  to  be  men  indeed,  though 
they  are  not  so,  and  there  many  wonders  in 
that  country. 

Ill's  remark  about  the  fiaming  mountain 
doubtless  relates  to  the  Porphyry  Moun¬ 
tain.  It  would  be  about  the  most  south¬ 
erly  peak  visible  to  him,  and  is  called 
Gebel  Dukhan,  or  the  “  Mountain  of 
Smoke.”  Is  it  not  probable  that  both 
the  name  and  the  tradition  of  which  the 
pilgrim  speaks  had  their  origin  in  the 
smoke  m^e  by  the  quarrymen,  many 
of  whose  huts  were  placed  on  the  actual 
crest  of  the  ridge,  easily  visible  from 
Sinai,  and  over  an  immense  area  of 
country  ? 

We  had  to  leave  our  shelter  before 
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the  sun  had  moderated,  for  to  reach  our 
main  camp  it  was  necessary  to  descend 
into  the  valley  and  recross  the  chain. 
Henceforth  our  caravan  journeyed 
southward,  but  to  the  east  of  the  main 
chain.  We  hoped  to  get  some  hunting 
on  the  Munfia  Mountains,  but  we  were 
not  more  successful  than  before.  Gebel 
Sheyib  is  perhaps  the  finest  peak  of  the 
range,  and  I  was  anxious  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it  i  but  foot-hills,  and 
a  pass  said  to  be  impassable  for  loaded 
camels,  drove  us  out  toward  the  coast, 
and  we  had  no  time  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  it.  The  wonderful  sea 
sunrises  were  some  compensation.  We 
commonly  left  camp  on  foot  by  early 
twilight,  and  having  proceeded  for  some 
distance  climbed  some  low  hill  to  watch 
the  marvellous  display.  The  moon, 
just  then  at  its  full,  set  about  the  same 
time  behind  the  jagged  mountains  to 
the  westward.  A  faint  twinkle  of  a 
distant  lighthouse  on  one  of  the  islands 
slowly  paled  before  the  growing  light. 
To  the  eastward  the  foot-hills  formed  a 
Sharply  cut  pattern  of  purple  against 
the  horizon,  but  with  wide  gaps,  which 
showed  the  sea,  refiecting  the  radiance 
on  its  heaving  surface. 

Once  and  again  on  this  side  we  en¬ 
countered  a  few  Arabs  pasturing  small 
herds  of  sheep.  Some  of  them  were  of 
the  Ababdeh  tribe,  quite  a  different  race 
to  our  Maazeh,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
negroid  type.  They  come  from  further 
south,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  right  to  be 
here  ;  but  for  the  moment  their  feuds 
are  composed,  and  our  people  were 
friendly  with  them. 

They  live  in  tents  made  of  mats  of 
woven  palm  leaves.  The  Maazeh  use 
goat  hair  cloth.  They  have  only  one 
fault,  which  comes  of  a  desire  to  please. 
According  to  them,  the  next  place  is 
always  crowded  with  Taytal.  From 
their  language  and  demeanor  you  would 
think  that  there  would  not  be  room 
enough  for  so  many  on  the  rocks. 

We  sought,  and  found,  the  Roman 
quarry  of  the  famous  “  Starling- 
wing^”  granite,  and  thence  cruised 
southward  along  the  watershed,  till  we 
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arrived  at  Jiddama,  and  penetrated  its 
noble  gorge,  which  has  a  grand  supply 
of  water.  It  might  be  useful  if  ever 
this  route  is  required  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  In  this  valley  were  stone  circles, 
similar,  I  imagine,  to  those  described  by 
visitors  to  Sinai,  but  I  hope  to  go  and 
see  the  latter  for  myself  about  the  time 
that  this  paper  sees  the  light.  Now  it 
was  time  to  turn  eastward,  and  we  once 
more  faced  the  waterless  plain.  At  last 
the  thin  dark  line  of  the  palms  of  Keneh 
appeared,  and  gradually  took  individual 
shape  as  we  approached.  Then  the 
most  beautiful  mirage  appeared.  The 
palm-trees  seemed  to  be  growing  on 
islands  and  to  fringe  the  wide  lagoon 
with  luxuriance.  The  witchcraft  was 
broken  in  upon  by  a  prosaic  chimney 
and  puffing  steam,  in  connection  with 
a  gooleh  factory,  all  reflected  on  the 
burnished  surface. 

Soon  we  left  the  patient  stillness  of 
the  desert  and  heard  the  hum  of  life. 
The  sun  flashed  on  the  bronzy  wings  of 
doves  and  steel-blue  of  pigeons.  The 
rustle  of  palm-leaves  was  oroken  by  the 
creaking  and  groaning  of  shadonfs,  and 
the  splash  of  water  raised  by  them. 
How  different  the  people,  too,  from  the 
nomads  behind  us  !  These  last  have 
little  to  do  but  watch  their  starveling 
flocks  ;  little,  too,  to  eat.  No  ripple 
from  the  storms  of  the  outside  world 
reaches  this  backw’ater.  The  Fellaheen, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  busy  all  day 
long.  The  generous  Nile  mud,  in  which 
they  sow  their  seeds,  smiles  back  upon 
them  with  green  blades.  They  have 
no  care  or  anxiety,  unless  the  Nile  rises 
a  foot  higher  or  a  foot  lower  than  the 
normal,  or  the  tax-gatherer  tickles  them 
with  the  kourbash.  I  wonder  which 
race  is  the  happier  ;  or  are  we  North¬ 
erners  better  off  with  our  fretting  life, 
and  machines  and  books,  and  endless 
strife  ?  Why  does  not  some  Edison  in¬ 
vent  a  delicate  balance  for  weigliing 
happiness?  Anyhow  I  am  certain  that 
a  month  in  the  desert  with  chosen  com¬ 
panions  would  rank  high. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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,  SHAKESPEARE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
A  New  Light  on  “Titus  Andronicus.” 

BY  PHIL  ROBINSON. 


Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  “  Titus 
Andronicus,”  says,  “  All  the  editors 
and  critics  agree  in  supposing  this  play 
spurious.  I  see  no  reason  for  differing 
from  them  :  for  the  color  of  the  style  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  other  plays.”  What  the  “  color  of 
the  style”  may  mean  I  must  leave  to 
other  critics  to  decide  ;  but  if  continu¬ 
ity  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  tradition,  of  fact  and 
fancy,  of  serious  opinion  and  whim,  of 
thought  and  word,  upon  every  point 
connected  with  Nature,  has  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  prove  and  establish  the  com¬ 
mon  authorship  of  “  Titus  Andronicus” 
and,  let  me  say,  the  “  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  “  Hamlet,”  or  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  why,  then,  Shakes¬ 
peare  was,  surely,  the  writer  of  all  four. 

There  are  two  lines  on  which  author¬ 
ship  may  be  disputed — namely,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  tone  of  thought  and  of 
expressions  that  are  familiar  in  the 
alleged  author,  or  the  presence  of  a  tone 
of  thought  and  of  expressions  which  are 
foreign  to  him.  Upon  which  ice  will 
the  critics  venture  in  the  present  case  ? 

Are  there  in  the  natural  history  of 
this  play  auy  peculiarities  which  might 
be  quoted  as  evidence  against  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  authorship  ?  Yes,  there  are 
two  ;  but  even  these  very  peculiarities 
themselves,  considered  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare,  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  his 
having  written  the  play. 

For  instance,  three  times  in  a  single 
Act  iu  thisplay  the  writer  uses  the  word 
“  panther.”  Titus  invites  the  Emperor 
“  to  hunt  the  panther”  ;  Marcus  boasts 
to  the  Emperor  that  he  has  dogs  which 
“  will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the 
chase,”  and  Aaron  the  Moor  leads  the 
Emperor  to  the  place  where,  he  says, 
he  “  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep.” 

That  animal  is  never  mentioned  again 
in  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

But,  after  all,  this  singularity  of  the 
panther  in  the  play  is  not  more  curious 


than  another  in  “  Troilus  and  Cressida” 
(which  is  not  doubted  to  be  Shakes¬ 
peare’s)  in  which  the  elephant  is  men¬ 
tioned  three  times  and  never  again  (ex¬ 
cept  for  an  allusion  to  a  pitfall  in 
“  Julius  Caesar”)  in  the  whole  of  the 
plays. 

Now,  the  elephant  was  obviously  a 
far  more  useful  beast  to  Shakespeare, 
being  more  familiar  and  more  abound¬ 
ing  in  suggestion  and  curiosity  than 
the  panther,  which,  after  all,  was  only 
a  variant  of  the  “  leopard,”  the  “  lib- 
bard,”  and  the  “  pard,”  all  of  which 
Shakespeare  uses.  Yet  Shakespeare, 
having  once  employed  that  striking 
beast  the  elephant,  discards  it  forever. 
This  was  a  way  of  his.  So  the  critic 
may  make  nothing  out  of  this  appear* 
ance  of  a  solitary  panther  in  “  Titus 
Andronicus.” 

Nor  can  he  make  any  more  out  of  the- 
other  singularity  of  the  play — namely, 
that  it  contains  the  one  and  only  men¬ 
tion  in  all  his  works  of  the  mistletoe — 
“  the  baleful  mistletoe.”  With  all.  his 
woods,  not  a  single  bunch  of  mistletoe  ! 
A  play  like  “  Cymbellne”  has  not  a 
reference  to  it. 

Yet  if  any  one  will  glance  over  the 
bard’s  flora  he  will  find  that  Shakespeare 
uses  a  great  number  of  common  plants 
only  once — for  instance,  the  holly, 
poppy,  clover,  brambles,  lavender,  and 
harebell,  etc.,  and,  most  remarkable  of 
all  perhaps  (and,  in  a  hunter,,  such  as 
Shakespeare  undeniably  was,  quite  in¬ 
explicable),  /erw.  For  it  is  a  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  miles  he  must  have 
ridden  and  walked  through,  the  scores 
of  deer  he  must  have  startled  from  the 
fern,  the  times  innumerable  he  must 
have  lain  down  to  hide  or  rest  in  the 
fern,  he  only  mentions  the  plant  once, 
and  then  it  is  to  refer  to  the  fictitious 
properties  of  its  seed.  This  neglect  of 
the  common  country  flora  is  distinctly 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare.  Among 
other  trees  he  only  mentions  the  ash 
once  (and  then  as  the  shaft  of  a  Volscian 
spear  !),  the  birch  once,  as  furnishing 
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“  threatening  twigs,”  the  lime-tree  once. 
Among  others,  he  never  mentions  at  all 
the  walnut-tree,  the  larch,  the  fir,  the 
chestnut,  the  alder,  the  poplar  or — the 
beech.  So  that  the  play  of  “  Titus 
Andronicus”  remains  without  even  the 
superficial  evidence  of  any  distinguish¬ 
ing  peculiarities  in  its  natural  history. 

For  the  rest,  the  natural  history 
throughout  the  play  is  so  absolutely 
identical  with  that  of  all  the  other  plays 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  that  if  any 
one  else  wrote  “  Titus  Andronicus”  he 
must  have  been  so  soaked  with  Shakes 
peare  that  it  oozed  out  of  him  at  every 
point  without  his  knowing  it ;  he  fairly 
dripped  Shakespeare  as  he  went,  larding 
the  earth  with  him.  Or  else,  if  any 
such  man  there  was,  he  was  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  master.  He  wrote  “  Titus  An¬ 
dronicus,”  and  then  Shakespeare,  with 
an  industrious  and  humble  fidelity  to 
his  classic  that  one  would  hardly  have 
expected  from  his  imperious  genius, 
closely  imitated  the  natural  history  of 
that  play  in  every  one  of  the  rest. 

To  begin  with  his  quadrupeds.  Titus 
Andronicus  calls  the  Empress  Tamora 
“  a  heinous  tiger  and  Lavinia,  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Empress  in  the  presence  of 
her  sons,  calls  them  the  “  tiger’s”  young 
ones.  Why  did  not  they  call  Tamora 
a  tigress  ?  Because  Shakespeare  never 
uses  that  word  throughout  his  works. 
He  calls  the  female  beast  “  tiger,”  and 
its  mate,  when  he  wishes  to  specify  it 
particularly,  “  a  male  tiger”  (Corio- 
lanus).  So  the  Duke  of  York  says  that 
Queen  Margaret  (who  is  elsewhere  a 
“bitch”  and  a  “  she  wolf”)  has  a 
“  tiger’s”  heart,  and  Lear  calls  his 
daughters  “  tigeis.” 

Again,  we  have  the  expression, 
“  Borne  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers.” 
(Elsewhere  he  has  “  a  wilderness  of 
sea,”  and  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.”) 
In  “  Timon  of  Athens”  we  have  : 
“  Athens  has  become  a  forest  of  beasts.  ” 
Which  is  Shakespeare  ? 

“  The  bear-whelp’s  dam  is  with  the  liun 
deeply  still  in  league.” 

I  wonder  if  any  critic  ever  thought  this 
passage  “  unworthy”  of  Shakespeare  ? 
Here  we  have  a  “  tiger”  (Tamora)  who 
has  a  bear  for  her  first  husband  and  a 
lion  for  her  second.  But  it  is  Shakes¬ 
peare  none  the  less,  authentic  and  un- 
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deniable.  In  the  same  play,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Tamora  warns  her  sons  not  to 
let  “  the  wasp”  live  after  they  have 
robbed  it  of  “  its  honey  and  Marcus, 
addressing  a  mob,  says  most  absurdly  : 

”  You  sad  faced  men,  people  and  bods  of 
Rome, 

By  uproar  severed,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Hcattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous 
gusts, 

O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scattered  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf.” 

From  other  plays  many,  and  equally 
curious,  examples  of  a  tine  “  plurality 
of  metaphors”  may  be  quoted.  FoV 
instance,  in  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well”  (Act  iii.  Scene  6),  fox,  sprat,  and 
bird  are  mixed  : 

“  2d  Loan :  We’ll  make  you  some  sport 
with  the  fox,  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first 
smoked  by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu.  When  bis 
disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat 
you  shall  find  him  ;  which  you  will  see  this 
very  night. 

”  let  Loan  :  I  must  go  look  to  my  twigs  ;  be 
shall  be  caught.” 

Again,  from  “  Much  Ado  About  Noth¬ 
ing”  (Act  i.  Scene  3),  where  we  have 
bear,  ape,  and  bird  in  a  sentence  : 

“  Don  John  :  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle, 
enfranchised  with  a  clog  ;  therefore  I  have 
decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage.” 

Is  it  easy  to  believe  that  any  one  imitat¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  would,  like  a  Chinese 
tailor,  reproduce  on  the  new  garment 
the  patches  and  rents  on  the  old  one 
given  him  for  a  pattern  ?  or  that  any 
one  would,  with  deliberate  industry, 
mimic  the  faults  of  the  other’s  careless¬ 
ness  ? 

In  “  Titus  Andronicus”  there  are 
three  other  references  to  lions,  all  of 
which  are  noteworthy.  One  is  “  the 
mountain  lioness,”  a  phrase  used  by 
Aaron  to  express  his  own  intense  feroc¬ 
ity  when  roused,  and  illustrates  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  partiality  for  the  use  of  moun¬ 
tain  as  an  aggravating  adjective.  His 
“  mountain”  snow  is  the  coldest,  his 
“  mountain”  pines  the  hardiest,  his 
“  mountain”  cedars  the  loftiest,  his 
“  mountain”  winds  the  fiercest,  and  his 
“  mountain”  goats  the  wildest.  All 
poets  after  him  (and  before  him  for 
the  matter  of  that)  similarly  suggested 
an  extra  intensity  by  the  prefix  “  moun¬ 
tain.” 
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Another  occurs  in  the  following  : 

“  Yet  have  I  heard— oh,  could  I  find  it  now — 

The  lion  moved  with  pity,”  etc. 

Now  Lucius  (in  the  same  play)  speak¬ 
ing,  says  : 

“  Her  life  was  beastlike,  and  devoid  of  pity.” 

Here  we  have  both  sides  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  supported.  And  it  is  very  curious 
that  in  a  “  disputed”  play  this  favorite 
indecision  of  Shakespeare’s  should  be 
set  forward  in  such  neat  antithesis.  In 
“  Richard  III.,”  again,  we  have  it 
quite  as  compactly.  On  the  one  side  : 

“  Anne  :  No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some 
touch  of  pity 

on  the  other  : 

“  Clabence  ;  Not  to  relent  is  beastly." 

In  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
Demetrius  threatens  to  leave  Helena 
alone  “  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts,” 
as  more  pitiless  than  himself,  to  which 
Helena  retorts,  “  The  wildest  hath  not 
such  a  heart  as  you.”  And  from  the 
other  plays  at  least  a  score  of  opinions 
can  be  collected  to  favor  either  view, 
while  in  “  Troilus  and  Cressida”  they 
will  be  fouled  combined,  as  it  were,  in  a 
couplet : 

“  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  j'ou, 

Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare  never 
made  up  his  mind  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  whether  beasts  had  any  pity  or  not, 
and,  accordingly,  as  it  suited  his  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  he  made  them  either  su¬ 
perior  to  man  by  the  possession  of  an 
instinct  of  mercy,  or  inferior  by  its  non¬ 
possession.  Scattered  up  and  down  the 
plays  will  be  found  plenty  of  expressions 
to  support  either  fancy,  and  in  some,  as 
in  “  Titus  Andronicus,”  both  sides  are 
taken.  Would  so  curious  an  ambiguity 
have  suggested  itself  to  a  second  person  ? 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the 
lion  which  Lavinia  especially  instances 
as  being,  traditionally,  credited  with 
generosity  —  he  “  did  endure  to  have 
his  princely  paws  pared  all  away”  (ii.  3) 
—is  almost  invariably  in  the  other  plays 
of  Shakespeare  treated  in  sympathy 
with  that  tradition  of  “  the  royal  dis¬ 
position  of  that  beast”  (“  As  You  Like 
It’O. 

The  boar  occurs  as  “  the  chafed 
boar.”  In  “  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  we 


have  “  boar  chafed  with  sweat,”  and  in 
“Henry  VI.”  will  be  found  “  chafed 
bull”  (“  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed 
bull”),  and  in  “  Henry  VIII.,”  “  chafed 
lion.”  The  king  has  just  gone  by,  and 
Wolsey,  prescient  of  coming  doom,  says  : 

“  He  parted  frowning  from  me  as  if  ruin 
leap'd  from  bis  eyes  :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled 
him.” 

The  references  to  “domesticated”  ani¬ 
mals  are  all  Shakespearean.  The  dog 
of  the  proverb  is  there  and  the  dog  of 
bear-baiting,  and  tbe  “  hell-bound”  that 
we  meet  again  in  “  Macbeth”  and 
“  Richard  III.,”  and  the  “  fell  cur” 
(also  in  “Henry  VI.”)  “of  bloody 
kind”  (“  Richard  III.”),  and  the  “  in¬ 
human  dog,”  a  term  of  abuse  that  re¬ 
curs  in  “Othello.”  This  reminds  me 
to  say  that  the  student  will  find  the 
comparison  of  the  two  Moors,  Aaron 
and  Othello,  a  very  interesting  study. 

The  lamb  is  mentioned  in  a  passage 
that  is  a  paraphrase  of  another  in 
“  Richard  II.”  : 

”  In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce. 

In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild.’  ’ 

It  runs  : 

“  When  we  all  join  in  league, 

I  am  a  lamb  ;  but  if  you  brave  tbe  Moor, 

The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 

The  ocean,  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. " 

This  antithesis  is  a  very  favorite  one 
of  the  poet’s  and  is  worth  another  word 
here  for  its  reference  to  the  ocean,  for 
Shakespeare  repeatedly  uses  the  sea  as 
exceeding  the  lion  in  its  rage,  as  the 
superlative  superlative  of  furiousness. 

There  is  only  one  allusion  to  the  ass. 
“  Now  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  I” 
says  Aaron,  aside  of  Chiron,  an  excla¬ 
mation,  I  need  hardly  say,  common  in 
Shakespeare.  Cattle  meet  with  men¬ 
tion  : 

”  Where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk- 
white. 

They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf.  ’« 
The  cat : 

”  What  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep  !” 

says  Aaron  the  Moor  to  the  nurse  with 
the  black-a-moor  baby.  In  “  Twelfth 
Night”  we  have  Maria  saying  to  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  who  are  making 
the  night  hideous  with  a  catch  : 

”  W’hat  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  !” 
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The  pig  aiforde  an  admirable  touch,  the 
master’s  own.  Those  three  “  hell-dogs 
of  bloody  kind” — Aaron  the  Moor  and 
the  sons  of  Tamora — are  sitting  in  coun¬ 
cil  with  the  nurse,  as  to  the  best  thing 
to  do  now  that  Aaron’s  criminal  intrigue 
with  the  Empress  is  betrayed.  The 
nurse  has  the  black  proof,  the  “  tad¬ 
pole,”  in  a  shawl  on  her  lap. 

“  Aabom  :  How  many  saw  the  child  ? 

Nusse  :  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself. 
And  no  one  else,  bat  the  deliver’d 
Empress. 

Aabon  ;  The  Empress,  the  midwife,  and 
yourself  ? 

Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the 
third's  away. 

Go  to  the  Empress  ;  tell  her,  this  I 
said — 

(stabbing  the  nurse) 
Weke  !  Weke  !  so  cries  the  pig,  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  spit.” 

The  utter  callousness  of  the  bloody  Moor 
is  brought  out  by  this  unexpected  line 
with  startling  vividness.  Not  even  his 
own  vaunting  confessions  afterward,  in 
which  the  very  nadir  of  crime  is 
sounded,  can  add  to  our  sense  of  the 
villain’s  devilish  indifference  to  others’ 
Bufferings  af^er  that  “  Weke  !  Weke  ! 
so  cries  the  pig.” 

Another  illustration  of  the  continuity 
of  the  natural  history  of  Shakespeare  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“  urchins.”  Tamora,  in  order  to  en¬ 
rage  her  sons  against  them,  is  charging 
Lavinia  and  her  husband  with  having 
made  the  most  monstrous  threats 
against  her  life  and  with  employing  en¬ 
chantments  for  her  torture  : 

“  They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the 
night, 

A  thouaand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing 
snakes. 

Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many 
urchins. 

Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  sud¬ 
denly. 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind 
me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew  ; 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death." 

Now,  in  Shakespeare’s  day  (as  indeed 
at  the  present)  the  hedgehog*  was 

*  When  Lady  Anne  calls  Oloster  a  hedgehog, 
it  may  have  been  either  from  some  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  crest  of  a  hog,  or  from  its  gen¬ 
erally  "  obscene"  and  ill-omened  reputation. 


known  as  the  urchin,  but  I  do  not  think 
Shakespeare  ever  uses  the  second  name. 
He  mentions  the  hedgehog  four  times 
as  an  animal,  and  as  many  times  uses 
the  word  urchin,  but  each  time  as  a 
synonym  for  “  goblin.”  In  the  “  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  Mrs.  Page,  when 
rehearsing  the  punishment  of  Sir  John, 
says  : 

"  Nan  Poge,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth, 
we 'll  dress 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  nnd  fairies, 

.  .  .  to  piac/i  the  unclean  knight 

and  Mrs.  Ford  adds  : 

“  And  till  he  tell  the  truth 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound.” 

How  could  you  dress  children  “  like” 
hedgehogs  ?  and  why  should  hedgehogs 
“  pinch”  ?  Again,  in  the  ”  Tempest,” 
Prospero,  punishing  Caliban,  says  : 

“  urchins 

Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 
work. 

All  exercise  on  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  pinched 
As  thick  as  honey  combs.” 

Surely  hedgehogs  are  not  meant  here  ? 
And  Caliban,  soliloquizing  over  his  pun¬ 
ishment,  afterward  says  : 

"  His  spirits  hear  me. 

And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  nor 
pinch. 

Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the 
mire 

. unless  he  bid  them.” 

Here  the  word  is  most  obviously  meant 
for  “  goblin,”  or  ‘‘  elfin.”  And  note 
how  this  very  soliloquy  of  Caliban’s 
proceeds  : 

“  For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  ; 
Sometimes  like  apes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  theu  like  hedgehogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall.” 

Here  we  have  “  urchin”  and  “  hedge¬ 
hog”  in  one  and  the  same  passage,  the 
double  meaning  of  urchin  being  so 
familiar  to  his  audience  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  did  not  hesitate  to  use  both  names 
of  the  one  animal  in  two  senses  in 
the  one  sentence.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
will  suppose  that  Shakespeare  meant 
“  hedgehog  shows”  when  he  said 
“  urcmn  shows.”  So  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  when  he 
used  the  word  “  urchin,”  for  the  fourth 
time,  in  “  Titus  Andronicus,”  he  meant 
to  convey  a  different  meaning  than  on 
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the  three  previous  occasions  of  its  use. 
On  the  contrary.  Is  it  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  Shakespeare,  when  piling  up  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  adding,  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  peril  and  wicked  enchantment, 
ten  thousand  hedgehogs  f  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  it — ten  thousand  hedgehogs  ! 
Swarms  of  snakes  and  toads,  myriads  of 
them,  are  horrible  in  contemplation  ; 
the  number  alone  makes  them  horrible. 
But  hedgehogs.  Think  of  the  Empress, 
bound  to  a  dismal  yew  with  an  acre  of 
hedgehogs  round  her  !  No.  Shakes¬ 
peare  intended  the  word  urchin  here  to 
mean,  as  it  does  on  the  other  three  oc¬ 
casions  in  his  plays,  “goblins.”  The 
picture  is  then  complete,  “  ten  thousand 
goblins.” 

It  might  be  objected  that,  having 
“  fiends”  already,  “  goblins”  would  be 
redundant,  but  Shakespeare  does  not 
think  so.  To  quote  one  example 
(“  Comedy  of  Errors”)  : 

"  We  lurk  with  goblins,  owls,*  and  dvish  sprites. 

If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 

They’ll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black 
and  blue.’  ’ 

Now  the  use  of  this  ambiguous  word 
here  is  distinctly  interesting.  For  the 
hedgehog  is  one  of  the  special  ani¬ 
mals  of  Shakespeare’s  fauna  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  abomination,  which  comprises 
also  toads,  “  snakes”  of  all  kinds,  owls 
and  ravens  ;  and  the  writer,  flashing 
through  his  mind  his  repertory  of 
“  damned”  things,  and  needing  a  dis¬ 
syllable  to  make  the  line  and  its  horror 
complete  —  thought  of  hedgehogs. 
When  the  three  witches  are  making 
“  hell-broth  ’  when  Titania’s  body¬ 
guard  are  exorcising  all  evil  things  : 
when  Prospero  tells  Ariel  to  “  charge  his 
oblins”  to  torment  his  would-be  mur- 
erers — the  hedgehog  recurs  punctually 
to  Shakespeare’s  mind  every  time  and  is 
added  accordingly.  So  on  the  fourth 
and  only  other  occasion  on  which  the 
black  art  is  directly  and  seriously  em¬ 
ployed,  Shakespeare,  having  already  in¬ 
troduced  “snakes”  and  “toads,” 
“  owl”  and  “  raven,”  thought  naturally 
of  hedgehog.  But  ten  thousand  hedge¬ 
hogs  !  One  can  almost  imagine  that 
one  hears  Shakespeare  laugh  at  the  im- 

*  Ouphs”  would  be  a  better  reading,  and 
then  we  ahould  have  exactly  the  same  line 
quoted  above  from  the  “  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  ” 


age.  Happy  thought !  urchin.  This 
word  exactly  completes  the  line  and 
crowns  its  sense.  Ten  thousand  “  gob¬ 
lins,”  that  should  pinch  and  torment 
the  bound  Tamora,  and  yet  just  enough 
of  the  hedgehog  left  in,  ^ter  all,  to 
satisfy  the  author’s  requirements  of 
sorcery,  and  to  let  those  who  preferred 
the  acre  of  hedgehogs  enjoy  their  fancy. 

To  turn  now  to  the  hunting  scene. 
Let  me  quote  from  this,  and  from  an¬ 
other,  play  : 

1.  “  Uncouple  here,  and  let  ns  make  a  bay. 

*  *  «  *  « 

Everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast ; 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush  ; 

The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun  ; 

The  ^een  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling 
wind. 

And  make  a  checker’d  shadow  on  the 
ground. 

«  *  *  *  * 

And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the 
hounds. 

Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns, 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 

Let  us  sit  down  and  mock  their  swelling 
noise.  .  . 

2.  “  My  love  shall  hear  the  musick  of  my 

hounds. 

Uncouple  in  the  western  valley  ;  go 

We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain’s 
top, 

And  mark  the  musical  confusion 

Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

,  .  ,  .  Never  did  I  hear 

Such  gallant  chiding;  for  besides -the 
groves, 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region 
near 

Seem’d  all  one  mutual  cry  ;  I  never  heard 

So  musical  a  discord.” 

One  of  these  passages  is  admitted  by  all 
authors  and  critics,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  be  indubitably  Shakespeare’s  ;  the 
other  is  just  as  unanimously  rejected. 
Which  is  which  ? 

By  searching  the  other  plays,  hunt¬ 
ing-passages  will  be  found  wnich  so  am- 
lify,  illustrate,  repeat,  and  blend  with, 
oth  of  the  above  that  one  can  no  more 
pick  out  a  single  thread  from  the  tissue 
and  say  it  is  genuine  Shakespeare  than 
you  can  “  pluck  birdlime  out  of  frieze.” 

Again,  the  Emperor,  addressing 
Tamora,  says,  “  Madam,  now  shall  ye 
see  our  Roman  hunting,”  whereupon 
Marcus  and  Titus  begin  to  brag  about 
their  hounds,  that  “  will  rouse  the 
proudest  panther  in  the  chase,  and 
climb  the  highest  promontory  top,”  and 
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their  horses  that  “  will  follow  where  the 
game  makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows 
o’er  the  plain.”  In  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  Theseus,  addressing 
Hippolyta,  says,  “  My  love  shall  hear 
the  musick  of  my  hounds,”  whereupon 
the  Queen  proudly  speaks  of  when  she 
was  “  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once,” 
and  they  “  bayed  the  bear  in  Sparta,” 
and  vaunts  the  music  of  the  Spartan 
pack  ;  upon  which  Theseus  at  once 
begins  to  brag  about  his  own  pack,  and 
says  they  are  Spartan-bred  : 

“  So  flowed,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are 
hung 

With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian 
bulls  ; 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like 
bells. 

Each  under  each.” 

The  coincidence  is  significant,  and  how 
rarely  true  to  human  nature.  Shakes¬ 
peare  knew  how  very  hard  it  is  for 
sportsmen  to  meet  without  bragging 
and  “  rivalry  in  reminiscence.”  (For 
other  parallels  see  “  Henry  IV.”) 

”  Straying  in  the  park. 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound.” 

The  incident  of  Lavinia’s  outrage  has 
occurred  during  “  a  solemn  hunting,” 
and  she  herself,  by  her  ravishers,  was 
called  “  the  dainty  doe.”  Her  uncle, 
returning  from  the  chase,  finds  her 
wandering  in  the  wood,  and  Shakespeare 
appropriately  continues  the  hunting 
metaphor,  using  a  simile  he  uses  severm 
times  elsewhere,  not  only  of  deer,  as  in 
the  following,  from  “  As  You  Like  It”  : 

”  To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag 
That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;” 

but  also  of  other  game,  as  in  “  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing’ : 

”  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep 
into  sedges.” 

Here,  too,  should  be  noted  a  touch  as 
to  illicit  sport,  which  Shakespeare  so 
constantly  introduces  when  speaking  of 
illicit  passion.  Demetrius  asks  : 

“  What,  hast  not  thou  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper’s  nose  ?” 
Elsewhere,  it  is  “  groping  for  trouts  in 
a  peculiar  river”  (“  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure”),  “  fishing  another’s  pond”  in  his 
absence  (“  Winter’s  Tale”),  with  other 
.variations  drawn  from  hunting,  fowl- 
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ing,  angling,  snaring  and  ferreting. 
This  is  surely  Shakespeare. 

Again,  the  ever-present  idea  of  sport 
suggests  the  phrase  ”  if  she”  (the  bear- 
whelp’s  dam)  “  you  once.”  Both 
as  hunter  and  falconer  the  importance 
of  the  wind  in  any  undertaking  is  re¬ 
membered.  In  the  same  play,  Aaron, 
seating  himself  with  his  “  black-a-nioor 
baby”  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  rapier 
that  Chiron  wishes  to  “  spit  the  tad¬ 
pole”  on,  says  : 

“  We  will  have  the  wind  of  you.” 

“  Why  do  you  go  about,”  says  Hamlet 
testily  to  Roseucrantz  and  Guildenstern 
whom  he  suspects  of  treachery,  “  to  re¬ 
cover  the  wind  of  me  ?”  In  “  Henry 
VI.,”  Clarence  of  the  cunning  Gloster 
says  :  “  He  knows  the  game  :  how  true 
he  keeps  the  wind  !”  Further  examples 
of  these  ‘‘  Shakespearean”  touches 
could  be  easily,  but  it  seems  to  me  un¬ 
necessarily,  multiplied. 

Flying  high  suggests  to  him,  as  it  so 
often  does  elsewhere,  hawking ;  and 
Aaron,  speaking  of  his  mistress  who  has 
climbed  aloft  says  he  too  will  “  mount 
aloft  with  his  imperial  mistress  and 
mount  her  pitch.” 

Compare  this  with  the  passage  in 
”  Henry  VI.”  where  Suffolk,  talking 
of  Gloster’ s  hawks,  says  : 

“  They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft. 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon’s 
pitch.” 

To  which  Gloster  : 

“  My  lord,  ’tis  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can 
soar.” 

But  the  two  passages,  apart  from  such 
exact  similarity  of  phrase,  are  instinct 
with  identical  sentiment,  and  each  is  in 
Shakespeare’s  most  authentic  vein. 

The  birds  of  the  play  are  altogether 
Shakespearean. 

Citizens  in  tumult  and  scared  by  sud¬ 
den  danger  suggest  “  a  flight  of  severed 
fowl.”  So  in  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  the  wild  geese  “  who  the 
creeping  fowler  eye,”  “  sever  them¬ 
selves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky.” 

The  eagle  occurs  in  an  admirable 
passage,  the  ring  of  which  is  distinctly 
Shakespeare  : 

“  The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody.” 
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This  idea— that  “  the  abuse  of  great¬ 
ness  is,  when  it  disjoins  remorse  from 
power” — of  the  really  strong  “  suffer¬ 
ing”  the  feeble— “  sweet  mercy  is  nobil¬ 
ity  s  true  badge”  —  is  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  and  needs  no  support  from 
quotation.  In  just  the  same  spirit  are 
the  lines  in  ‘‘  Venus  and  Adonis.” 

<•  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk’d  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear 
him” 

“Titus  Andronicus”  is,  distinctive¬ 
ly,  a  play  of  wrong  and  revenge — of 
”  black  Revenge”  that  has  ‘‘palfreys 
black  as  jet”  for  her  wagon  (Act  v. 
Scene  2).  So  in  ‘‘Henry  IV.,”  Re¬ 
venge  lives  in  ‘‘an  ebon  den,”  and  in 
“  Othello,’  ’  the  other  tragedy  with  a 
Moor  in  it,  vengeance  is”  black”  ven¬ 
geance.  The  ‘‘  fatal  raven”  flies  more 
often  in  this  play  than  in  any  other. 
So  in  ”  Hamlet’  ’  : 

“  Ham.  :  The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luo.:  Thoughts  hiacfc  .  .  .  agreeing.’’ 

Lavinia  calls  the  Empress’s  paramour 
her”  raven-colored  love,”  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward,  when  pleading  for  her 
chastity  and  life,  is  ill-advised  enough 
to  draw  a  simile  of  mercy  from  the 
raven.  ’Titus,  addressing  Aaron — whose 
every  note  was  of  ill-omen  and  boding, 
but  who  has  come,  the  damned  villain, 
with  a  pretended  reprieve  for  Titus’s 
sons,  already  murdered — as  a  raven, 
compares  his  voice  with  a  lark’s  song. 

“  Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  son’s  up¬ 
rise 

Now  this  characteristic  trifle  is  worth 
noting.  Lavinia  had  contrasted  the 
raven  with  the  lark — 

“  The  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark’’ 

— the  extreme  opposites  in  voice  ;  and 
Titus,  not  having  heard  Lavinia  do  so, 
does  the  same.  There  is  more  excuse, 
of  course,  where  one  has  heard  the 
other,  even  in  the  use  of  so  preposterous 
a  word  as  “  discandy,”  which  Antony 
exchanges  with  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare 
does  this  so  often  that  examples  may  be 
found  in  probably  every  play.  A  fancy 
occurs  to  him  :  he  uses  it  twice  or  even 
three  times  in  rapid  succession — and 
never  again  throughout  his  plays.  To 
take  an  illustration  from  “  Titus  An¬ 


dronicus”  itself.  Aaron,  counselling 
the  outrage  on  Lavinia,  says,  ‘‘  The 
woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and 
dull”  ;  and  Titus,  lamenting  the  out¬ 
rage,  but  not  having  heard  Aaron,  says, 
“  'The  woods  are  ruthless,  vast,  and 
gloomy.”  No  one  less  than  Shakespeare 
would  do  this,  in  this  inartistic  way. 
But  Shakespeare  often  did  not  even  read 
over  his  manuscript.  As  it  was  written 
so  it  stands,  the  first  thoughts  of  his 
mind,  and  the  wonder  of  time  to  the  last. 

There  are  other  touches  of  natural 
blackness  in  the  play.  The  Moor  calls 
himself  ”  a  black  dog,”  and  again,  de¬ 
fending  the  color  of  his  offspring,  says  : 

“  Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hne  ; 

In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue. 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 

Can  never  turn  a  swan’s  black  legs  to  white, 

Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood.’’ 

This  is  not  the  only  time  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  forgets  that  the  swan  is  a  fresh¬ 
water  bird.  Why  did  not  the  writer  say 
‘‘all  the  water  in  the  Tiber,”  which 
was  flowing  past  the  walls  of  the  Palace 
in  which  the  speaker  stood  ?  Because 
he  was  Shakespeare  who  makes  it  a  sea¬ 
bird  in  ‘‘  Antony  and  Cleopatra.” 

’The  Moor’s  child  is  ”  a  tadpole”  (than 
which  no  new-hatched  thing  is  black¬ 
er),  ‘‘as  loathsome  as  a  toad,” — the 
‘‘  black”  toad  of  Shakespeare  elsewhere 
— ‘‘a  joyless,  black,  dismal  issue,”  in 
contrast  to  the  joyful,  fair  and  happy 
‘‘  issue”  in  other  plays. 

The  crowning  wrong  of  the  play — 
for  which  the  Andronici  take  revenge — 
is  the  rape  and  mutilation  of  Lavinia. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  what  Shakes¬ 
peare  had  just”  been  reading  late,”  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  continuity  of 
his  natural  history,  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article,  matters  nothing. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  story 
of  Tereus  and  Philomela  was  buzzing 
in  his  head.  The  scene  opens  in  “a 
desert  part  of  the  forest,”  with  Aaron 
busy  burying  a  bag  of  gold.  To  him 
enters  Tamora  and  says  : 

“  Everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ; 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bough, 

***** 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling 
wind. 

And  make  a  checker’d  shadow  on  the 
ground  : 

Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  ns  sit.’’ 
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Now  compare  this  with  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim’s 

“  Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

*  *  *  * 

.  .  .  and  birds  did  sing, 

Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring, 
Everything  did  banish  moan." 

But  Aaron  replies  in  another  vein, 
“  Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in 
my  hand."  Why? 

"  Hark,  Tamora, 

Philomel  mast  lose  her  tongue  to-day." 
Now  the  Passionate  Pilgrim, 

"  Save  the  nightingale  alone." 

Thereafter  the  story  of  Philomela  and 
Tereus  runs  its  course.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that  its  introduction  in  the 
very  words,  almost,  of  one  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  admitted  poems,  is  a  coincidence 
not  likely  to  have  been  ventured  upon  by 
a  contemporary  plagiarist.  Again, 
Titus  speaking  of  Lavinia’s  mouth  as  a 
birdcage,  calls  her  tongue  the  delightful 
“  engine  of  her  thoughts.  ’  ’  The  same 
phrase,  "  engine  of  her  thoughts,”  oc¬ 
curs  in  “  Venus  and  Adonis.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Shakespeare, 
who  had  unniistakably  heard  the  night¬ 
ingale  singing  —  which  few  poets  who 
have  written  about  it  seem  to  have  done 
— always  makes  the  bird  female.  This 
is  only  an  illustration  of  the  logician’s 
"fallacy  from  anti^ity,”  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  "  Philomela”  legend 
upon  the  poet. 

There  is  nothing  noteworthy  of  the 
other  bird-references  of  the  play.  The 
"  fatal"  raven  “  that  croaks  the  fatal 
entrance  of  Duncan”  (“  Macbeth,"  i. 
5),  the  "  nightly’ ’  owl,  the  "  gnawing’’ 
vulture,  and  the  "swift"  swallow,  are 
all  in  Shakespeare’s  usual  phrase,  and 
familiar  to  us  throughout  his  plays. 

There  are  very  few  "Reptiles”  in 
the  play — Shakespeare,  by  the  way, 
never  uses  that  word  once  throughout 
his  works — and  such  as  there  are  sug- 

est  little  comment.  Aaron  describes 

is  hair,  uncurling,  "  even  as  an  adder, 
when  she  doth  unroll  to  do  some  fatal 
execution.”  This  could  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  if  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the 
wanton  Empress  displacing  with  her 
arms  some  turban  head-dress  under 
which  Aaron  kept  his  long  black  locks 
coiled,*  if  it  were  not  that  the  Moor 

*  As  some  of  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa 
do. 
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calls  it  "  Sk  fleece  ot  woolly  hair. ’’  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  his  offspring 
as  “  thick-lipped,"  and  so  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Shakespeare  by  "  Moor" 
meant  really  the  “  black-a-moor,”  the 
negro.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a  negro’s  hair  coming  out  of  curl,  and 
yet  Aaron  evidently  wishes  to  draw 
his  paramour’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
bis  hair  is  "  standing  on  end,’’  and  usee 
the  metaphor  of  the  "  unrolling  adder,’’ 
because  she  happened  to  say  that  she 
had  just  seen  “  a  snake  rolled  in  the 
cheerful  sun.”  She  has  invited  him  to 
her  arms,  addressing  him  thus  : 

"  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  lookst  thou  sad. 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? 
The  birds  chaant  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun. 

.  .  .  .  Let  us  sit, "  etc. 

Aaron  replies,  taking  up  each  of  her 
points  in  succession,  the  joyousness,  the 
merry  voices,  the  lazy  happy  snake,  and 
her  amorousness  : 

"  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  : 

What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 

My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy  ? 

My  fleece  of  woolly'  hair  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution?" 

And  then  goes  on  : 

“  Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  band, 
Revenge  and  blood  are  hammering  in  my 
head.” 

In  "Macbeth,"  when  the  Thane  of 
Glamis  has  already  become  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  and  the  idea  of  fulfilling  the 
Witches’  prophecy  as  to  his  becoming 
King,  by  murdering  Duncan,  first  comes 
into  his  mind,  we  read  : 

"  That  suggestion 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs!" 

The  snake  "  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun” 
is  a  touch  from  Nature  that  occurs  else¬ 
where  in  Shakespeare,  In  "  Julius 
Caesar”  is  a  line,  "  the  bright  day  that 
brings  the  adder  forth,"  and  in  "  Ilenrv 
VI.,’’  Part  2  (in  which  the  serpent-folk 
are  curiously  numerous),  we  have  "  the 
snake  rolled  in  a  flowery  bank" — a  very 
“  common  object  of  the  country"  to  my¬ 
self  and  Marlborough  schoolfellows, 
who  knew  exactly  the  sunny  days  and 
sunny  spots  where  and  when  snake  and 
adder  and  blindworm  were  to  be  found 
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basking.  This  love  of  warmth  gives 
the  point  to  the  line  (iii.  1)  : 

‘  ‘  That  kiss  is  comfortless, 

As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake.” 

The  other  allusion  to  snakes  is  in 
Tamora’s  enumeration  of  the  horrors 
which  Lavinia  and  her  husband  were 
supposed  to  have  prepared  for  her,  “  a 
thousand  hissing  snakes  and  it  is  a 
coincidence  that  on  the  only  other  oc¬ 
casion  that  Shakespeare  places  a  scene 
under  a  “  mossy”  tree,  there  should  be 
both  beasts  of  prey  and  venomous  rep¬ 
tiles  beneath  its  shade.  Tamora  de¬ 
scribes  the  trees  as  ”  o’ercome  with 
moss,”  and  here  are  snakes  and,  so  says 
Aaron,  a  panther.  In  “  As  You  Like 
It,”  Oliver  relates  how,  under  a  tree, 
“whose  boughs  were  mossed,”  he  be¬ 
held  a  snake  and  a  lioness. 

”  An  insignificance,  dear  sir,  no  donbt. 

And  yet  not  all  significance  without  ” 

The  toad  goes  with  the  snake  in  every 
accumulation  of  horrors  in  Shakespeare, 
and  is  therefore  found  here  (“  ten 
thousand  swelling  toads”),  and  not 
only  by  direct  mention  but,  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  so  very  frequently  employs  it,  by 
suggestion. 

“  The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart,” 

says  Aaron.  So  Pericles  of  the  swelling 
ocean  : 

“  Thou  storm  thou !  venomously  wilt  thou 
spit  all  thyself  ?” 

But  a  more  exact  coincidence  will  be 
found  in  “  Henry  VI.,”  where  Gloster 
speaks  of 

"  The  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart,” 

to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — the  exact 
words  of  Aaron,  except  that  “  venom¬ 
ous”  takes  the  place  of  “  envious.” 
Now  Shakespeare  uses  the  two  words  as 
synonymous  (“  envenomed  with  his 
envy”  in  “  Hamlet,”  and  so  forth),  and 
Envy  when  symbolized  is  the  toad. 

My  “  deadly  standing  eye”  in  the 
above  passage  is,  of  course,  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  that  special  favorite  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  the  basilisk-cockatrice,  with  the 
”  fatal,”  “  killing,”  “  deadly,”  “  mur¬ 
dering,”  and  “  death-darting^’  orb — 
“  whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous.” 

_  Shakespeare  never  pays  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  Insects.  Nobody  did  in  his 
day.  So  the  entomology  of  his  plays  is 


perhaps  more  peculiar  than  extensive. 
In  “  Titus  Andronicus”  we  find  (see 
above)  Tamora  encouraging  her  sons  to 
the  unremunerative  task  of  robbing 
wasps  of  their  honey,  and  later  (v.  1) 
we  read  : 

“  We’ll  follow  where  thou  lead’st — 

Like  stinging  bees  on  hottest  summer's  day 

Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower’d  fields.” 

Shakespeare  had  been  reading  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  classics  in  which  are  sug¬ 
gested  both  of  the  errors  implied  in  the 
lines  quoted.  When  Virgil  or  Ovid 
speaks  of  leading  bees  to  flowered  fields 
the  poet  refers  to  the  practice  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  doubtless  unknown  to 
Shakespeare,  of  transporting  whole 
farms  of  hives  on  large-decked  boats 
from  pasturage  to  pasturage,  but  is  it 
likely  that  the  English  dramatist,  ad¬ 
dressing  audiences  of  bee-keepers  (for 
bee-keeping  was,  in  those  days,  an  almost 
universal  country  practice)  would  speak 
of  “  stinging”  bees  “  following  their 
master,”  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  on  the 
“  hottest  summer’s  day,”  too?  Critics 
need  hardly  have  discussed  such  non¬ 
sense.  The  other  error,  which  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  audience  shared  with  him,  was 
that  bees  have  a  king.  Pliny  is  delight¬ 
ful  on  this  theme,  and  Virgil  has  some 
charming  references  to  the  male  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  hive,  and  it  is  this  mistake, 
a  sufficiently  simple  one,  and  not  the 
other,  obviously  foolish,  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  made.  It  was  “  the  magister  of 
the  hive,”  “  the  master-bee,”  that  led 
them.  Not  the  human  owner  of  the 
hive.  Elsewhere,  he  makes  the  male 
bee  produce  honey,  and  calls  the  neu¬ 
ters,  as  every  other  poet  does,  she. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in 
“  Titus  Andronicus”  of  which  a  fly  is 
the  subject.  Shakespeare  hated  flies  as 
heartily  as  Martin  Luther — and  es¬ 
pecially  their  buzzing.  So  in  this  place, 
where  Titus  affects  a  great  indignation 
with  his  brother  for  hilling  a  fly,  and 
talks  pitifully  of  its  poor  “  father  and 
mother,”  its  ‘‘  gilded  wings”  and 
“  pretty  buzzing  melody,”  Shakespeare 
means  to  show  us  Titus  going  mad. 
“  Give  me  thy  knife,”  he  says  to  Mar¬ 
cus,  ”  I  will  insult  on  him,”  and  he 
stabs  the  dead  fly  repeatedly. 

“  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on 
him. 

He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances,  ” 
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Bays  his  brother,  as  Titus,  having  done 
with  the  fly,  rises  to  go.  In  another 
part  of  the  play  (iv.  4)  the  Emperor, 
complaining  of  the  popular  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  ill-used  Andronici,  says  : 

“  These  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  people’s  ears” — 

a  frequent  expression  in  Shakespeare 
and  nearly  always  used  in  the  same  un¬ 
complimentary  sense  to  the  fly  as  lying, 
mischievous,  or  annoying. 

If  I  were  to  follow  out  all  my  notes 
further  into  the  flora,  the  meteorology, 
the  precious  stones,  and  inanimate  na¬ 
ture  generally,  of  the  play,  I  could 
easily  treble  the  matter  of  this  article. 


but  my  argument,  I  venture  to  think 
requires  no  further  strengthening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare  has 
never  yet  been  seriously  approached  on 
the  side  of  his  natural  history.  His 
references  to  Nature  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  catalogued,  but  there 
has  never  been  any  intention  hitherto  to 
establish  the  individuality  or  identity 
of  the  man  Shakespeare  from  his  nat¬ 
ural  history,  nor  to  study  it  as  a  whole 
with  relation  to  the  writer.  It  may  be 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  should  have 
been  left  for  me,  an  unaccredited  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bard,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  to  look  at  Shakespeare  from  a 
new  point  of  view.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains. — Contemporary  Revieio. 
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When  “  the  great  and  good  Lin¬ 
naeus”  first  saw  gorse  in  blossom  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  says  the  veracious  legend,  and 
thanked  God  audibly  then  and  there  for 
having  created  so  glorious  and  unique  a 
combination  of  color  and  perfume.  It 
was  a  bright  sunny  day,  no  doubt,  in 
early  spring,  and  Wimbledon  Common 
must  have  been  somewhat  more  pictur¬ 
esque  in  Linnaeus’s  time  than  in  its  ex¬ 
isting  suburban  condition  ;  but  even  so, 
the  act  savors  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Let  us  frankly  admit,  between  ourselves, 
’twas  just  a  trifle  theatrical.  It  reminds 
one  of  Gibbon  on  his  own  fat  marrow¬ 
bones.  The  age  of  the  Georges  loved 
these  affected  little  displays  of  what  it 
called  “sensibility.”  The  traveller 
fresh  back  from  Abyssinia  or  New  Hol¬ 
land  was  expected  to  go  down  upon  all 
fours  on  Portsmouth  Hard  in  the  rap 
ture  of  his  return,  and  kiss  with  fervor 
the  sacred  soil  of  England.  So  Linnaeus 
may  be  excused  for  his  too  obtrusive 
gratitude,  to  the  damage  of  his  small¬ 
clothes,  on  the  ground  that,  after  all, 
he  just  followed  the  fashion.  A  man 
who  really  meant  it  would  have  ab¬ 
stained,  I  fancy,  from  the  overt  act  of 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  if  he  thanked 
Heaven  at  all,  would  have  thanked  it 
silently. 

On  the  main  point,  however,  I  am  at 
one  with  Linnaeus.  Few  plants  on  earth 


are  more  beautiful  than  our  English 
furzes  ;  and  an  English  moor,  aglow 
with  yellow  gorse  and  on  fire  with  pur¬ 
ple  heather,  is  a  lovelier  sight  than  any¬ 
thing  to  be  seen  among  the  unvaried 
dark  green  of  tropical  forests.  More¬ 
over,  the  human  race  in  these  islands 
owes  much  to  those  refulgent  flowers ; 
for  we  all  know  that  “  when  the  gorse 
is  out  of  blossom,  then  is  kissing  out  of 
fashion  and  the  gorse  has  managed, 
by  flowering  all  the  year  round,  to  pre¬ 
vent  inconvenience  to  many  million  pairs 
of  human  lovers.  Yet  I  cannot  find 
that  any  historian  of  our  flora  has  yet 
treated  the  benignant  though  prickly 
plant  at  proper  length  in  any  exhaustive 
monograph.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
meet  this  felt  want  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  by  devoting  a  few  pages  of 
scientific  ^ossi^  to  the  various  kinds  of 
gorse,  their  origin,  development,  and 
subsequent  fortunes. 

The  life-history  of  the  common  furze 
is  a  singular  and  interesting  one.  In  its 
adult  stage,  as  everybody  knows  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  pick  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  bright  golden  bloom,  it  is  con¬ 
spicuously  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say 
unpleasantly  prickly.  But  as  the  young 
Nero  refused  with  tears  to  sign  a  death- 
warrant,  and  as  Robespierre  declined  a 
judgeship  rather  than  pass  capital  sen¬ 
tence  upon  a  fellow-creature,  so  the 
many-spined  gorse,  which  in  its  maturer 
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years  sheds  your  blood  without  pity,  is 
m  its  infant  stage  as  gentle  and  shrink¬ 
ing  a  plant  as  that  pet  of  poets,  the  mod¬ 
est  violet.  If  you  take  a  few  little  beans 
out  of  the  ripe  pods  on  a  furze-bush 
and  bury  them  in  a  flower  pot,  you  will 
find  the  tiny  seedlings  which  sprout 
from  the  seeds  are  entirely  ungorselike. 
They  have  broad  and  flattened  trefoil 
leaves — in  point  of  fact  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  clovers.  You  may  observe  similar 
trefoil  leaves  on  adult  bushes  of  the 
pretty  yellow  genista  so  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  conservatories  and  window- 
gardens.  Young  gorse-plants  when  they 
first  come  up  are  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  genista  stage  ;  it  is  onlv  as 
they  grow  up  and  begin  to  realize  their 
proper  position  in  life  as  furze -bushes, 
that  they  set  about  developing  their 
murderous  spines  and  prickles. 

Why  is  this  ?  Well,  the  young  plant 
and  the  young  animal  often  recapitulate 
to  some  extent  the  evolutionary  history 
of  their  race  and  species.  Thus  the  com¬ 
mon  frog  begins  life  as  a  tadpole,  which 
is  essentially  a  fish  with  gills  and  swim¬ 
ming  organs  ;  while  he  ends  it  as  a  frog, 
which  is  essentially  a  reptile,  breathing 
by  means  of  lungs,  and  hopping  on  all 
fours  on  terra  firma.  So  too  the  human 
embryo  in  its  earliest  stage  exhibits  gill¬ 
like  slits  like  a  fish’s  ;  and,  later  on,  re¬ 
sembles  roughly  at  various  times  the 
reptile,  the  lower  mammals,  and  the  an¬ 
cestral  monkey.  Now  the  progenitors 
of  gorse  were  soft  and  innocent  shrubs 
with  trefoil  leaves,  like  clover  or  genista; 
but  as  they  grew  for  the  most  part  on 
very  open  stretches  of  down  or  moor¬ 
land,  they  were  exposed  to  be  eaten 
down  by  deer  and  rabbits,  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses.  Under  these  circumstances, 
only  the  prickliest  and  thorniest  among 
them  stood  a  chance  of  surviving  ;  and, 
indeed,  you  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  vegetation  on  our  English  commons 
is  well  defended  by  sharp  spines  against 
the  attacks  of  herbivores.  Waste  lands 
in  Britain  are  overgrown  with  brambles, 
blackthorn,  junipers,  and  furze-bushes  ; 
while  even  the  smaller  plants,  like 
butcher’s  broom  and  carline,  are 
offensively  prickly.  Nay,  more  :  the 
pretty  little  rest-harrow,  with  its  dainty 
purple  pea  blossoms,  which  is  commonly 
unarmed  in  fields  and  meadows,  has  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  commons  of  Kent  and 


Surrey,  and  on  continental  waysides,  a 
spiny  variety  for  purposes  of  self-pro¬ 
tection.  Only  the  thistle-loving  donkey 
and  the  close-cropping  goose  can  manage 
to  pick  up  an  honest  living  anyhow^  on 
such  pungent  provender. 

So  the  infant  furze-bush  recapitulates 
for  us  in  full  the  whole  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  its  species. 
For  when  the  little  beans  begin  to 
sprout,  the  first  things  to  appear  above 
ground  are  two  simple  round  seed- 
leaves.  These  represent  for  us  the 
fundamental  common  ancestor  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  pea-blossoms  ;  no  matter 
which  of  them  you  sow,  you  will  find 
the  earliest  stage  consists  invariably  of 
these  two  round  seed-leaves.  The  pea, 
the  bean,  the  furze- bush,  the  laburnum, 
the  w'isteria  (which  young  ladies  will 
call  “  westaria”),  the  tiny  clover,  and 
the  huge  American  acacia  or  locust-tree, 
all  alike  belong  to  this  single  family, 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
its  butterfly-winged  flowers,  and  all  be¬ 
gin  life,  from  Alaska  to  Australia,  with 
the  self-same  pair  of  simple  round  seed- 
leaves.  But  next  after  the  round  leaves 
in  the  seedling  gorse  come  three  or  four 
little  hairy  trefoils,  like  those  of  clover 
or  laburnum  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and 
this  second  type  of  foliage  is  a  remin¬ 
iscence  of  the  time  when  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  furze  were  simple  trefoil  bearing 
bushes  exactly  resembling  the  green¬ 
house  genista.  Above  the  clover-like 
leaves  again,  the  seedling  begins  to  put 
forth  single'^narrow  blades,  but  flattened 
and  leaf-like,  not  round  and  prickly 
as  in  the  older  bushes.  Gradually,  as 
the  plant  increases  in  stature  and  wis¬ 
dom,  it  learns  to  produce  stiffer  and 
more  conical  leaves,  which  pass  by  de¬ 
grees  into  thorns  or  prickles.  In  the 
adult  state,  all  the  branches  end  in  a 
stout  spine,  and  the  leaves  being  also 
spiny,  it  requires  the  eye  and  the  faith 
of  a  trained  botanist  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  the  seedling  shoots 
still  give  us  the  history  of  gorse  and  its 
evolution  in  brief  ;  they  supply  for  us 
every  intermediate  stage  from  the  pretty 
trefoil  through  the  narrow  flat  leaf, 
growing  rounder  and  sharper  as  the 
stem  mounts  upward,  to  the  murderous 
prickles  of  the  full-grown  furze-bush. 

Our  common  English  broom,  which 
I  earnestly  trust  all  readers  of  this  Mag- 
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azine  can  distinguish  for  themselves 
from  furze  or  gorse,  preserves  for  us  in 
fuller  detail  certain  intermediate  stages 
in  this  evolutionary  history.  For  in 
broom,  most  of  the  foliage  is  trefoil 
throughout ;  but  the  upper  branches 
have  often  solitary  leaves,  flat  and  nar¬ 
row  like  the  intermediate  form  on  the 
gorse-bush.  This  last  is  also  the  com¬ 
monest  type  in  most  species  of  genistas. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  gorse  begins 
life  as  a  generalized  or  undifferentiated 
pea-flower  ;  next,  passes  through  a  con¬ 
dition  analogous  to  that  of  the  trefoil- 
bearing  greenhouse  genista  ;  afterward 
resembles  its  unarmed  ally,  the  English 
broom  ;  and  Anally  develops  its  own 
characteristic  and  specific  features  as  a 
fully  armed  furze-bush.  Only,  the 
stages  which  occupy  the  broom  for  the 
whole  of  its  lifetime  are  telescoped,  as  it 
were,  in  the  gorse  into  the  first  three 
weeks  of  its  infant  existence. 

Leaves  are  the  mouths  and  stomachs 
of  plants.  Their  business  is  to  drink 
in  the  floating  carbonic  acid  of  the  air, 
and  to  digest  it,  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  so  as  to  turn  it  from  inorganic 
into  organic  matter.  Now,  if  you  im¬ 
agine  yourself  a  plant  for  a  moment, 
you  must  see  at  once  that  by  far  the 
most  convenient  and  natural  form  for 
your  leaves  to  assume,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  that  of  a  flat  extended 
blade,  as  in  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
bean,  or  the  lily.  This  shape  clearly 
allows  the  greatest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  absorptive  surface  ;  it  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  thousands  of  the 
tiny  mouths  or  stomata — microscopic 
throats,  guarded  by  miniature  lips, 
which  open  in  fit  weather  and  suck  in 
whatever  particles  of  carbonic  acid  may 
happen  to  pass  their  way.  It  also 
affords  a  broad  expanse  of  green  cells 
for  the  sunlight  to  fall  upon,  and  so  to 
effect  that  disintegration  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  the 
prime  function  of  vegetable  life.  So 
obviously  sensible  and  useful  is  this  flat 
form  of  leaf  that  no  plant  in  its  right 
mind  ever  dreams  oi  discarding  it  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

And  such  good  and  sufficient  reason 
the  furze-bush  has  for  rejecting  and  dis¬ 
carding  it.  Gorse  is  no  fool ;  it  knows 
its  own  business.  It  has  found  out  ex¬ 
actly  what  tactics  suitanorth-European 
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plant,  continually  exposed  on  open 
plains  or  hills  to  the  attacks  of  browsing 
herbivores.  Like  the  licensed  victual¬ 
lers,  it  takes  for  its  motto  “  Defence  not 
Defiance.”  It  sacrifices  the  advantages 
of  a  broad  flat  leaf,  and  puts  up  with 
the  discomfort  of  small  pointed  narrow 
ones,  because  it  finds  protection  against 
enemies  is  more  important  for  a  shrub  i 
which  occupies  its  station  in  life  than 
expanded  feeding-surface.  Appetite 
w'ould  naturally  lead  it  to  have  leaves  1 

like  a  laburnum  ;  necessity  compels  it  | 

to  clothe  itself  instead  in  short  and 
stubbly  prickles.  You  may  regard  it, 
in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  vegetable  hedge¬ 
hog — a  bristling  plant-porcupine.  Like  I 
the  mediaeval  baron  in  his  hill  top  I 
stronghold,  gorse  is  more  intent  upon 
the  problem  of  defence  than  upon  the 
gratification  of  a  native  love  for  air  and  i 
sunshine,  food  and  drink  in  abundance. 

If  you  look  at  a  gorse-bush  in  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter,  you  will  observe  at  once 
that  it  is  green  all  over.  The  short 
spiky  branches  are  very  much  the  same 
in  color  and  texture  as  the  short  spiky 
leaves  which  grow  threateningly  out 
from  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  plant  ; 

makes  up  for  the  want  of  flat  and  ex-  j 

pandcd  foliage  by  utilizing  the  branches  i 

as  subsidiary  digestive  organs.  Every  1 

part  alike  is  engaged  in  drinking  in  j 

the  floating  carbonic  acid  ;  every  part  = 

alike  is  full  of  green  chlorophyll— the  j 

active  agent  of  plant  digestion.  Both  \ 

in  leaves  and  branches,  when  the  sun-  i 

light  falls  upon  them,  the  process  of  : 

assimilation  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  j 

Thus  gorse  makes  up  in  the  number  ; 

and  intricacy  of  its  busy  green  spikes  | 

for  the  lack  of  any  large  and  expanded  | 

drinking-surface.  To  put  it  briefly,  it 
is  mouth  and  stomach  all  over.  } 

About  its  second  or  third  year,  the  1 
young  furze- bush  begins  to  blossom.  ■ 
Apparertly,  to  the  unobservant  eye  of  j 

the  ordinary  townsman,  it  proceeds  to  j 

flower  thenceforth  all  the  year  round  1 

without  any  interruption.  In  reality,  I 

however,  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  i 

And  here  I  will  venture  to  expound  to  1 

you  why  it  is  that  gorse  is  never  out  of 
blossom,  and  kissing  accordingly  never 
out  of  fashion.  The  fact  is,  there  are 
in  England  two  distinct  species  of 
furze,  superficially  indistinguishable  to 
the  unlearned  eye,  but  quite  well  marked 
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when  once  the  difference  between  them 
has  been  pointed  out  to  you.  The  first 
is  the  great  or  winter  gorse,  with  pale 
yellow  flowers.  This  is  a  tall  and 
bushy  shrub,  very  woody  at  the  base, 
and  covered  all  over  with  soft  down  or 
hair,  especially  on  the  bark  of  the 
larger  branches.  It  begins  to  blossom 
in  early  autumn,  straggles  on  as  best  it 
may  through  the  winter  season,  puts 
out  fresh  masses  of  bloom  on  every 
sunny  day  in  December  and  January, 
and  continues  on  through  spring  or 
early  summer.  Indeed,  one  may  see  it 
in  the  depth  of  winter  with  hoar-frost 
coating  its  bold  yellow  blossoms.  The 
I  second  kind  is  the  dwarf  or  summer 
[  gorse— a  much  smaller  plant,  less  bushy 

I  and  more  creeping  ;  it  has  fewer  hairs 
and  brighter  green  leaves  ;  its  flowers 
I  are  smaller,  of  a  deeper  golden  yellow, 
and  it  likewise  differs  in  certain  techni¬ 
cal  points  about  the  calyx  and  bracts 
which  the  natural  benevolence  of  my 
character  prevents  me  from  inflicting 
on  unbotanical  readers.  This  smaller 
species  begins  to  flower  in  early  sum¬ 
mer,  just  about  the  time  when  the 
greater  gorse  leaves  off,  and  it  contin¬ 
ues  in  blossom  through  July,  August, 
and  September,  till  the  greater  gorse  is 
ready  lo  start  again.  The  one  plant 
blooms  from  October  till  May,  the 
other  takes  up  the  running  from  May 
till  October. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  gorse  of 
one  kind  or  another  is  never  out  of  blos¬ 
som.  Careless  observers,  not  distin¬ 
guishing  between  these  two  allied  but 
distinct  species,  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one  and  the  same  plant  is 
perpetually  in  flower.  This  is  the  less 
to  be  wondered  at  as  the  two  often  grow 
together  over  miles  of  waste  land  on 
heaths  and  commons.  But  their  effect 
when  in  flower  is  really  very  different : 
the  great  gorse  has  its  pale  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  scattered  irregularly  in  patches 
on  the  round  top  of  the  bushes  ;  the 
dwarf  summer  gorse,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  them  arranged  in  close,  up¬ 
right  spikes,  very  thick  and  regular. 
The  larger  sort  makes  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  masses  on  a  big  scale  in  the  land¬ 
scape  ;  the  smaller  looks  daintier  and 
prettier  on  a  very  close  view,  especially 
when  intermixed,  as  it  often  is,  with 
ling  and  Scotch  heather. 


Confining  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  the  great  winter  gorse,  we  may  no¬ 
tice  for  ourselves  on  any  heath  or  com¬ 
mon  that  it  is  a  tall,  stout  bush,  five  or 
six  feet  in  height,  and  ferociously 
prickly.  By  origin,  it  is  entirely  a 
west-European  plant,  extending  from 
Ireland  to  central  Germany  ;  but  it  can 
stand  neither  extreme  heat  nor  extreme 
cold  ;  it  hardly  extends  to  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  is  unknown  in 
Scandinavia— else  how  should  we  have 
that  pretty  legend  of  Linnaeus  ?  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  never  reaches  the 
Mediterranean  region,  where  its  place 
is  taken  by  prickly  genistas  and  other 
southern  pea  flowers.  Heat  bakes  it, 
cold  chills  it ;  it  loves  the  intermediate 
climate  of  Britain  and  Belgium.  In 
one  word,  the  greater  gorse  is  a  special¬ 
ized  form  well  adapted  to  survive  on 
the  open  and  defenceless  moors  of 
north-western  Europe.  For  that  world 
it  was  developed  ;  in  that  world  alone 
does  it  thrive  and  maintain  itself.  As 
usual,  ho\Vever,  let  it  defend  itself  as  it 
may,  man  has  found  out  a  plan  to  util¬ 
ize  it  as  fodder  for  his  own  purposes. 
Sheep- farmers  burn  it  down  to  the 
ground,  when  its  stems  become  too  high 
and  woody.  The  plant  then  sends  up 
green  succulent  shoots  from  the  unin¬ 
jured  root-stock  ;  and  these  shoots, 
though  already  somewhat  coarse  and 
prickly,  are  eaten  by  sheep  in  default - 
of  better  forage. 

As  autumn  comes  on,  the  great  gorse 
prepares  itself  for  its  flowering  season. 
If  you  examine  the  boughs  in  October, 
you  will  find  them  thickly  covered  with 
tiny  brown  buds  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Some  are  just  ready  to  open  ; 
others  are  still  in  the  first  wee  pin-nead 
stage  of  their  existence.  The  plant 
arranges  things  so  of  set  purpose.  It 
wishes  to  flower  from  time  to  time 
through  the  winter  season  ;  and  it  grad¬ 
uates  its  buds  so  that  some  will  be  in  a 
fit  state  to  take  advantage  of  every  fine 
spell  in  the  frostiest  weather.  Why  it 
should  choose  this  curious  time  for  flow¬ 
ering  I  will  point  out  a  little  later  ;  for 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  due  provision  is 
made  beforehand  for  a  long  blossoming 
season.  The  buds,  as  I  mentioned  just 
now,  are  brown  and  velvety  ;  and  the 
brownness  is  due  to  the  numerous  little 
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hairs  with  which  the  two  lipped  calyx 
that  encloses  the  unopened  flower  is 
thickly  studded.  The  point  of  these 
hairs  is  to  prevent  flying  insects  from 
laying  their  eggs  on  the  bud,  and  en¬ 
couraging  their  young  grubs  to  feed  on 
the  nutritious  little  pollen-masses  with¬ 
in  them.  If  you  look  close,  indeed,  you 
will  see  that  the  hairs  cluster  thickest 
at  the  top,  which  is  just  the  part  where 
such  flying  insects  always  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  buds  of  defenceless  species.  As 
usual,  we  see  the  plot  and  counterplot 
of  nature.  The  plant  wants  the  pollen 
for  its  own  fertilization.  The  insect 
tries  to  steal  it  as  food  for  its  young. 
The  plant  keeps  it  out  by  a  protective 
covering. 

Till  the  blossom  is  ready  to  unfold 
on  some  warm  winter  day,  the  two  lips 
of  the  calyx  remain  so  tightly  closed 
that  you  can  separate  them  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  when  the  right  moment 
arrives,  the  bud,  which  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  sunny  morning,  opens 
blithely  of  itself  and  displays  a  flower  of 
the  common  papilionaceous  or  pea-blos¬ 
som  type.  The  mode  of  its  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  gorse-blossom,  however,  as 
in  the  flower  of  the  broom  and  some 
allied  bushes,  is  both  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  keel  or  lower  portion 
of  the  corolla  consists  of  two  united  and 
soldered  petals,  flanked  by  what  are 
technically  known  as  the  wings.  At 
the  base  of  this  keel  are  two  little 
rounded  knobs  or  projections,  one  on 
either  side,  so  shaped  as  exactly  to  fit 
the  front  legs  of  the  bee  as  he  settles 
upon  the  blossom.  They  afford,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  convenient  landing- 
stage,  like  the  step  of  an  omnibus.  But 
the  whole  lower  part  of  the  flower  is 
loosely  hinged  to  the  standard  or  upper 
portion  ;  and  as  the  bee  alights  on  it, 
his  weight  bends  it  suddenly  down,  so 
that  the  whole  keel  bursts  open  elasti¬ 
cally,  and  dusts  him  all  over  with  the 
fertilizing  pollen.  When  he  flies  away 
again,  the  keel  and  wings  do  not  return 
to  their  original  position,  but  hang 
loosely  downward.  The  inquiring  bee, 
on  his  collecting  rounds,  can  thus  see  at 
a  glance  whether  any  particular  flower 
has  been  “  sprung”  or  not,  as  we  tech¬ 
nically  call  it.  This  saves  him  much 
time,  for  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  poking 
his  proboscis  into  blossoms  which  may 
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turn  out  to  have  been  already  rifled.  It 
also  serves  the  plant’s  purpose  equally 
well,  as  it  makes  the  bee  attend  strictlv 
to  business,  instead  of  fooling  about 
among  flowers  which  have  already  shed 
their  pollen  and  already  been  fertilized. 
It  is  a  case,  in  short,  of  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation. 

If  you  depress  the  keel  of  a  gorse- 
blossom  with  your  finger,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  it  opens  elastically  and 
puffs  out  a  little  shower  of  copious  yel¬ 
low  pollen.  This  trick  it  shares  with 
several  other  bushy  pea-flowers.  But 
the  common  little  English  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil,  a  herb  of  the  same  family,  has  in¬ 
vented  and  patented  a  still  more  ad¬ 
vanced  device  which  is  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  method  pursued 
by  the  brooms  and  furzes.  In  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  and  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  keel,  instead  of  being 
blunt  as  in  gorse,  is  narrow  and  sharply- 

fiointed.  The  stamens  shed  their  pol- 
en  beforehand  into  the  tip  of  this  keel. 
There  are  a  pair  of  knobs,  as  before, 
for  the  bee  to  alight  upon  ;  but  his 
weight,  instead  of  bursting  open  the 
flower  with  a  pop,  merely  depresses  it 
a  little,  and  pumps  out  the  pollen,  which 
is  rather  viscid  than  powdery,  against 
his  hairy  bosom.  The  end  of  the  keel 
is  purposely  perforated  so  as  to  allow 
the  pollen  to  ooze  out  under  pressure  of 
the  insect’s  body.  This  is  an  obvious  ad¬ 
vance  in  structure,  because  it  saves  and 
utilizes  the  whole  of  the  pollen,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  gorse  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  that  valuable  material  is  waste- 
fully  shed  abroad  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  In  the  single  family  of  the 
pea- flowers  alone,  whose  blossoms  are 
all  constructed  on  very  much  the  same 
architectural  model,  I  could  tell  you  of 
a  dozen  such  minor  modifications,  each 
intended  in  its  way  to  secure  more  per¬ 
fect  and  certain  fertilization.  Plants 
are  always  inventing  fresh  Yankee  no¬ 
tions. 

But  why  does  the  greater  gorse  choose 
the  winter  to  flower  in  ?  AVhy  indulge 
in  so  unusual  and  eccentric  an  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  ?  Simply  because  it  finds  there  is 
then  and  there  an  opening  for  it.  And 
wherever  an  opening  in  life  exists,  some 
enterprising  person  or  some  enterprising 
species  is  sure  to  step  in  and  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  vacancy.  Bees  come  out 
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foraging  on  every  sunny  day  through 
our  English  winter.  Therefore  it  is 
worth  while  for  a  few  stray  flowers  to 
straggle  on  through  the  coldest  months 
in  order  to  utilize  this  off-chance  of  im- 
pregnation.  Whenever  a  morning  oc¬ 
curs  in  winter  fit  for  bees  to  venture 
out  on,  a  few  hardy  gorse-blossoms  ven¬ 
ture  out  to  accommodate  them.  And 
in  early  spring,  before  there  is  much 
competition  among  other  platits  for  the 
services  of  those  common  carriers  of  pol¬ 
len,  thegorse-bushes  are  afire  with  gold¬ 
en  blossoms,  whose  bright  petals  and 
heavy  scent,  hanging  thick  upon  the 
air,  are  all  intended  as  so  many  bids  for 
the  kindly  attention  of  the  insect  fertil¬ 
izers. 

Yet  the  flower,  after  all,  is  only  the 
first  stage  in  the  production  of  the  fruit 
and  seed.  It  exists  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  rise  to  the  germs  of  future 
generations.  As  soon  as  the  blossom  is 
fertilized,  the  ovary  begins  to  swell  out 
into  tiny  oblong  pods,  rather  short  and 
thick,  but  very  bean-like  in  structure. 

A  pod  of  some  sort,  indeed,  enclosing 
one  or  more  seeds,  like  peas  or  beans, 
is  the  universal  form  of  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  family  of  the  pea- flowers.  In 
gorse,  the  seeds  number  some  three  or 
four,  and  look  like  miniature  kidney- 
beans.  But  inasmuch  as,  like  all  others 
of  their  tribe,  they  are  rich  in  food  stuffs, 
the  gorse-bush  protects  them  against 
the  attacks  of  insects  by  making  its  pod 
very  thick  and  hairy.  Against  brows¬ 
ing  animals,  they  are  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  spinelike  branches.  W^hen 
the  pods  ripen,  they  have  a  curious  and 
interesting  methoa  of  dispersing  the 
seeds.  If  you  walk  across  a  common 
on  a  sunny  summer  day,  you  may  hear 
every  now  and  then  little  explosive 
bangs  resounding  on  every  side  of  you 
as  if  from  invisible  pop-guns.  These 
are  the  reports  of  the  bursting  gorse- 
ods.  The  valves  are  elastic,  and  the 
eat  of  the  sun  makes  them  roll  up  at 
last  with  a  sudden  burst,  and  scatter  the 
seeds  on  every  side  around  them.  As 
most  of  the  bushes  flower  in  April,  the 
pods  are  generally  ripe  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust.  This  mode  of  dispersion  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  familiar  method  employed  by 
the  garden  balsam.  It  is  a  dodge  which 
both  plants  have  hit  upon  indepen¬ 
dently. 
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The  dwarf  furze  resembles  in  most 
points  its  bigger  and  burlier  cousin. 
Only,  it  takes  up  the  running  when  the 
greater  gorse  leaves  off  ;  it  flowers  while 
the  other  is  in  fruit,  and  ripens  its  pods 
while  1  he  other  is  flowering.  Moreover, 
it  is  even  more  strictly  western  in  type 
than  the  greater  gorse  ;  it  does  not  cross 
the  Rhine,  which  forms  its  scientific 
frontier,  and  it  goes  further  north  into 
Scotland  than  its  bigger  and  less  pro¬ 
tected  companion.  Growing  lower  on 
the  ground,  it  feels  frost  less  severely. 
In  the  matter  of  fertilization,  it  shows 
no  originality,  but  follows  the  lead  of  its 
big  relation.  Being  a  summer  plant, 
however,  it  does  not  need  to  angle  for 
the  visits  of  bees  like  its  wintry  friend, 
but  takes  its  chance  with  the  Scotch 
heather  and  purple  ling  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  it  covers  square  miles  of  moorland. 

There  are  only  these  two  species  of 
gorse  in  England.  If  any  man  tells  you 
otherwise,  assure  him  that  he  is  a  split¬ 
ter.  For  modern  biologists  are  divided 
into  the  two  camps  of  the  splitters  and 
the  lumpers.  The  first  are  in  favor  of 
making  a  species  out  of  every  petty  local 
race  or  variety  ;  the  second  are  all  for 
lumping  unimportant  minor  forms  into 
a  single  species.  As  you  may  gather 
from  these  remarks,  I  am  myself  a  con¬ 
vinced  and  consistent  lumper.  I  enter¬ 
tain  conscientious  objections  to  split¬ 
ting.  The  late  Mr.  Borrer,  who  was 
the  most  abandoned  splitter  I  have  ever 
met  with,  endeavored  to  make  seven¬ 
teen  species  out  of  our  English  dog-rose, 
and  no  less  than  forty  out  of  our  com¬ 
mon  blackberry- bush.  Now  a  dog-rose, 
I  maintain,  is  only  a  dog-rose  ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Borrer  may  argue  the  matter 
till  he  is  black  in  the  face  before  he 
makes  me  believe  that  a  common  black¬ 
berry-bramble  is  forty  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  brambles.  I  make  these  remarks 
“  without  prejudice,”  because  certain 
splitters  divide  the  greater  gorse  into 
two  indistinguishable  species,  which 
they  describe  respectively  as  common 
and  Irish  furze  ;  while  they  break  up 
the  dwarf  form  into  two  equally  indis¬ 
tinguishable  kinds,  which  they  describe 
under  the  names  of  dwarf  and  Welsh 
furze  respectively.  To  me,  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  appear  pretty  much  as  if  we 
were  to  divide  the  human  race  in  Britain 
into  two  distinct  species  of  blue-eyed 
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and  black-eyed.  To  an  eye  which  is 
neither  black  nor  blue,  but  judiciously 
gray,  the  two  supposed  species  seem  to 
run  into  one  another  everywhere  by  im¬ 
perceptible  gradations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  desire  to 
warn  the  innocent  reader  against  the 
opposite  error  committed  by  Bentham, 
who  considers  that  the  dwarf  furze  may 
be  “  perhaps  a  mere  variety”  of  the 
greater  gorse.  This  view,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  errs  too  much  in  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection  of  excessive  lumping.  I  have 
therefore,  of  course,  a  low  opinion  of  it. 
But  I  mention  the  fact  merely  in  order 
to  point  out  its  exact  accordance  with  a 
general  principle  of  human  nature. 
You  will  doubtless  have  observed  that 
it  is  precisely  this  just  mean  which  sep¬ 
arates  Us — not  you  and  me  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  the  universal  and  absolute  sub¬ 
jective  Us — from  the  inferior  class 
known  as  Other  People.  Other  People, 
you  must  have  observed,  rush  into  such 
wild  excesses  ;  We  alone  preserve  a  level 
head  of  moderation  in  all  departments 
of  human  thought  or  action.  Other 
People  are  either  more  conservative 


than  W^e  are,  in  which  case  they  are 
regular  unprogressive  old  Tories ;  or 
else  they  are  more  radical  than  We  are, 
in  which  case  they  are  downright  social¬ 
ists,  revolutionists,  and  visionary  Uto¬ 
pians.  We  alone  occupy  down  to  a 
shade  of  shades  the  precisely  right  me¬ 
dium  position.  No  matter  how  far  we 
go  in  either  direction,  the  people  who 
go  further  than  We,  or  fall  short  of  Us, 
are  equally  in  error.  They  are  silly 
superstitious  bigots  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wicked  materialists  or  agnostics  on 
the  other.  They  are  so  very  high 
church,  or  so  very  low  church,  or  so 
very  broad  church,  while  we  ourselves 
are  “  just  right,  don’t  you  know,”  not 
yielding  in  any  way  to  foolish  fads  and 
fancies.  Therefore  the  true  faith  is  ob¬ 
viously  this — to  be  neither  a  ridiculous 
splitter  nor  an  absurd  lumper,  but  to 
acknowledge  the  plain  fact  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  gorse,  neither  more  nor 
less,  in  these  Isles  of  Britain.  For 
which  true  faith,  without  a  shadow  of 
dogmatism  I  will  go,  if  need  be,  to  the 
stake  at  Smithfield.  —  Cbr/jAt’/f  Maga- 
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Good,  and  very  good  it  may  be,  to 
hug  salt-water  in  wooden  walls,  under 
mast  and  sail,  winds  filled  with  charm¬ 
ing  uncertainties,  like  sweethearting. 
But  really,  being  sailoring,  what  can 
compare  to  the  throb  of  splendid  life 
there  is  in  a  crack  Atlantic  liner  scour¬ 
ing  the  sea  ! 

Ours,  too,  was  the  prettiest  run  im¬ 
aginable  from  New  York,  that  strident 
sentinel  of  a  kinsfolk’s  shore,  across  the 
September  waves  to  Southampton,  most 
kindly  of  the  great  English  seaports. 
Saving  a  two  day^s’  much-tossed  ocean, 
we  should  certainly  have  broken  the 
record,  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles. 
As  things  went,  we  came  within  a  few 
minutes  of  doing  it ;  only  that  is  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  the  story,  and  the  how- 
it-is-done  and  the  what-life-is  on  board 
an  Atlantic  greyhound. 

A  blackish  drizzle  was  over  New  York 
and  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  North 


River,  and  Hoboken,  the  other  side  of 
the  North  River,  where  the  Normannia 
lay  leashed  to  the  Hamburg-American 
Packet  Company’s  pier,  until  the  hour 
should  arrive  for  starting.  A  monster 
she  looked,  against  the  background  of 
quays  and  warehouses,  her  big  funnels 
smoking  sedately  into  the  heavens. 
Yet,  get  the  Normannia  out  on  the 
waters  and  how  her  immense  size  would 
disappear  in  a  series  of  graceful  lines 
and  what  a  beautiful  picture  of  buoyant 
symmetry  she  would  present.  Between 
ship  and  pier,  along  three  or  four  wide 
gangways,  there  was  an  incessant  move¬ 
ment  of  passengers  bidding  good-bye  to 
friends,  of  friends  taking  farewell  of 
passengers,  of  porters  trundling  the 
baggage  and  the  mails  on  board. 
About  the  departure  of  a  liner,  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  what  corner  of  the  globe,  no 
matter  where  bound,  there  is  always 
something  at  once  sad  and  elating. 
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There  is  the  sadness  of  the  good-byes, 
the  tears,  the'Strained  faces  ;  and  there 
is  the  sense  of  elation — indefinable,  but 
an  excellent  feeling — which  a  fine  ship 
always  communicates  to  her  surround¬ 
ings.  Captain  Hebich,  our  captain, 
the  commodore  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican  Company’s  fleet,  truest  of  sailors, 
welcomely  picturesque  in  his  handsome 
uniform,  came  on  deck,  cast  a  skyward 
lance,  and  pulled  out  his  watch.  As 
e  ascended  to  the  bridge,  the  ship’s 
band  plunged  into  a  last  departing  tune, 
bright  music  with  a  note  of  sadness  in 
it,  and  Uncle  Sam’s  final  mail-cart  rat¬ 
tled  up  with  an  impatient  clatter. 

“On  time,”  a  dainty  Americaine, 
leaning  over  the  bulwark  railing,  cried 
to  a  sister  she  was  leaving  ashore,  and 
the  two  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  just 
to  prove  their  eyes  did  not  need  them. 
Promptly  at  half-past  eight,  for  half  a 
dozen  clocks  could  be  heard  striking, 
the  immense  twin  screws  began  their 
long  twist  through  the  Atlantic.  Haw¬ 
sers  and  gangways  vanished,  and,  mov¬ 
ing  gently,  we  were  in  a  few  minutes 
out  in  the  river  and  dropping  down 
toward  New  York’s  beautiful  bay. 
River  boats  were  screaming  on  every 
side  ;  the  farthest  up- town  giant  build¬ 
ings  of  New  York  gradually  lessened 
into  specks  ;  the  wooded  shores  of  New 
Jersey  glided  by.  We  were  off  Sandy 
Hook  ;  the  pulse  of  the  screws  quick-’ 
ened  ;  here  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  run  to  Europe.  Boats  from  New 
York  to  Southampton  take  their  time 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  the  Needles  ;  voy¬ 
ages,  quick  or  slow,  good  or  bad,  are 
counted  between  those  points. 

With  the  pilot’s  going  we  also  shook 
off  the  rain — although  ashore  it  could 
still  be  seen  dabbling  down — and  ahead 
the  sun  was  brightly  kissing  the  waters. 
Folk  had  lingered  on  deck  until  we  were 
actually  clear  of  New  York,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  gone  below  to  breakfast  and 
make  acquaintance  with  our  cabins. 
By  noon  there  was  a  sort  of  mustering 
of  passengers,  anxious  to  see  what  sort 
of  family  they  made  altogether.  Deck 
chairs  had  been  secured,  places  found 
in  the  bath-room  steward’s  list,  seats 
selected  in  the  dining  saloon.  Of  course 
the  genial  chief-steward  could  not  give 
every  woman  on  board  a  place  at  the 
captain’s  table,  for  no  steward  of  a  big 


liner  can  ever  hope  quite  to  solve  that 
tremendous  problem.  But,  to  be  sure, 
there  were  some  vacant  places  at  the 
first  officer’s  table— a  handsome  fellow 
enough — and  at  the  doctor’s  table  ;  the 
doctor  witty,  winning  as  a  doctor  should 
be.  So  those  little  matters  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
body — a  chief-steward  is  of  necessity  a 
born  diplomat — and  subsequently  not  a 
seat  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
any  consideration.  With  luncheon  be¬ 
gan  the  social  life  of  the  voyage  :  the 
talks  on  innumerable  subjects,  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  books,  the  courtesy  of 
cigars  or  a  pipe  of  baccy.  Now  we 
were  well  into  the  movement  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  new  voyagers,  those  who  so 
far  had  merely  puddled  and  paddled 
within  sight  of  land,  were  able  to  guess 
how  it  was  going  to  suit  them.  Out  at 
sea,  be  the  weather  as  fine  as  spun-silk, 
there  is  most  often  a  motion,  and  it  has 
even  been  said  that  the  great  oceans  have 
each  their  peculiarities  of  motion.  Any¬ 
how,  there  is  a  strange  exhilaration  in 
the  swing,  the  long  lift  of  the  Atlantic, 
capped  by  the  buoyant  rush  of  the  ship 
gliding  on.  A  lounging,  lazy  afternoon, 
the  breezes  kindly,  the  atmosphere  fresh 
as  a  berry  ;  some  reading,  other  gossip¬ 
ing  in  groups,  some  tramping  round 
smartly  to  fetch  an  appetite — this,  and 
such  as  this,  until  the  sound  of  the 
gong  calling  to  dinner. 

A  magnificent  saloon,  all  a-sparkle 
with  electric  light,  music  falling  from 
the  violins  and  the  other  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  above,  faring  for  gods  and  men  ; 
oh,  a  liner-nowadays  is  simply  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  hotel  afloat.  Inevitably  the  trend 
of  talk  was  how  we  should  come  out  in 
the  matter  of  time  to  Southampton. 
Curious,  we  had  barely  lost  the  last 
traces  of  America  and  yet  here  we  were 
already  calculating  how  soon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  coast  would  loom  up.  Clyde  built, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best- 
appointed  boats  afloat,  the  Normannia 
had  already  made  some  very  rapid  voy¬ 
ages  across  the  Atlantic.  What  would 
she  do  this  passage  ?  He  is  a  poor  voy¬ 
ager  indeed  who  does  not  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  craft  ;  and  if  the 
record  happened  to  be  beaten,  why,  it 
would  be  something  to  remember  and 
recount.  She  seemed,  by  all  the  mo¬ 
tion  perceptible,  to  be  jogging  along 
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leisurely  enough,  easily,  like  a  racehorse 
at  a  hand -gallop.  And  yet  she  was 
putting  nineteen  or  twenty  knots  be¬ 
hind  her  every  hour,  only  so  modestly, 
as  if  it  were  the  merest  child’s  play. 
An  after-dinner  lounge  round  the  ship, 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  smoke-room  with 
its  delicious  lounges  ;  or,*  alternatively, 
late  tea  in  the  saloon  and  songs  and 
chatter  in  the  drawing  room. 

But  go  forward,  all  the  better  if  you 
are  alone,  and  take  in  the  scene — a  scene 
of  singular  charm.  On  so  excellent, 
though  darksome,  a  night,  watch  the 
ship’s  great  bows  rising  and  falling,  a 
bunch  of  steerage  passengers  sitting  un¬ 
der  their  shelter  for  a  talk  before  bed. 
Your  scan  catches  the  officer  on  the 
bridge,  walking  to  and  fro,  and  ever  and 
again  pointing  his  night  glass  into  the 
night ;  look  higher,  away  up  on  the 
foremast,  where  there  is  a  sailor  in  the 
crow’s  nest,  all  eyes  and  ears  ;  take  a 
sweep  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  groups  of  people  here  and  there 
under  the  gleam  of  the  powerful  lights, 
the  second-class  passengers  on  the 
spacious  decks  aft,  grouped  round  a 
series  of  cabins  so  comfortable,  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  almost  to  reach  the  luxurious. 
Do  these  things,  and  your  first  instinct 
will  be  to  mutter,  “  What  a  wonderful 
thing  of  life  this  is,  whipping  across 
the  sea.”  Somehow,  there  is  an  in¬ 
tensely  human  element  in  the  picture 
which  the  great  liner  makes  to  the  eye, 
in  the  impression  she  makes  on  the 
mind.  The  same  humanness  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  appearance  another  of  the 
Hamburg-Americau  express-boats  made 
coming  up  the  Solent  toward  Southamp¬ 
ton  in  the  gloaming  of  an  evening  some 
months  before.  This  was  the  Augusta- 
Victoria,  Captain  Barends — excellent 
fellow  as  ever  walked  a  quarter-deck — 
and  as  she  moved  toward  us  at  Huist 
Castle  we  could  hear  music,  which  at 
sea  sounds  a  doubly  deep  note  of  human¬ 
ness.  But  it  was  in  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  movement  of  the  ship,  a  move¬ 
ment  reminding  one  of  a  graceful 
woman  skimming  a  ball-room  floor,  that 
the  highest  touch  of  what  might  be 
called  Tivingness  came  out.  The  brill¬ 
iant  electric  star  at  the  mast-head,  the 
side  lanterns  red  and  green,  the  bulbs  of 
light  from  an  infinitely  long  broadside  of 
portholes,  the  sinuous  tremor  in  every 
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light — all  these  made  the  Augusta- 
Victoria  an  entrancing  thing  against 
the  black  background  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

And  yet  they  say  the  liner  has  driven 
romance  out  of  the  sea  ;  oh  dear,  no. 
It’s  a  bold  thing  to  declare  that  senti¬ 
ment  and  beauty  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  merely  because  you  have  celerity, 
coupled  A'ith  the  utmost  comfort  and 
safety.  If  you  want  another  touch  of 
the  poetic,  get  along  to  the  Norman- 
nia’s  stern,  stand  fairly  above  the  screws 
and  look  away  into  the  wake  far  as  the 
gaze  can  go.  At  the  bows  the  ship  was 
peeling  the  waves  into  showers  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  sending  them  rippling  along 
her  sides.  Here,  the  screws  are  churn¬ 
ing  the  eternal  sea,  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  screws  and  will  be  when  screws  are 
ancient  history,  into  a  splendid  neck¬ 
lace  of  phosphorus.  The  whirl  of  the 
blades  is  forgotten  in  the  shimmer  of  a 
phosphorescent  eddy  ;  forgotten  in  the 
gleam  of  a  thousand  eddies  breaking 
into  a  great  light  plane  toward  the  hori¬ 
zon.  If  only  a  mermaid  would  arise  in 
her  golden  curls  and  flash  them  in  the 
phosphorus,  the  little  heaven  in  the 
water  would  be  complete.  But  there 
are  no  mermaids  in  the  Atlantic — only 
an  occasional  whale — and  if  there  were, 
the  flying  Normannia  would  be  leaving 
them  hopelessly  behind  before  they 
could  do  more  than  smile  at  her.  More¬ 
over,  when  you  get  to  your  cabin,  the 
delicious  tiredness  which  comes  of  the 
sea  has  so  caught  you  that  you  don’t 
even  dream  of  mermaids.  Yet,  if  you 
lie  awake  for  a  minute,  the  crow  of  the 
men  on  the  look-out  may  reach  you  with 
an  eerie  thrill.  Ting  ting  goes  the  bell 
at  the  officer’s  hand,  on  the  bridge, 
every  half-hour,  and  “  Alles  ist  wold” 
answers  the  German  man  in  the  nest 
on  the  mast,  and  “  Alles  ist  wohl” 
comes  the*  second  answering  cry  from 
the  dark  figure  right  at  the  peak  of 
the  bow.  You  know  you  are  a  good 
deal  safer  than  if  you  were  walking  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  and  you  are 
so  divinely  sleepy  that  really  it  does  not 
piatter  if  you  were  not. 

“  You  take  my  word  for  it,”  a  New 
Englander  declared  after  breakfast  next 
day,”  the  Normannia  is  out  for  blood 

a^ng  at  a  pace  which  would  bring  us  to 
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'  English  shores  in  right  good  time.  When 
the  officers  took  their  observations  at 
noon,  and  the  distance  run  had  been 
posted  beside  the  smoke-room,  there 
was  a  unanimous  conclusion  that  if  the 
weather  held  the  Normannia  ought  to 
interfere  with  the  record.  That  there 
should  be  a  “  pool”  on  the  probable  run 
every  day,  that  those  who  did  not  enter 
the  “  pool”  should  be  as  much  interested 
1  in  its  result  as  those  who  did,  that  the 
I  announcement  of  our  distance  should 
coni])ete  with  dinner  as  the  essential 
[  event  of  the  twenty-four  hours — these 
are  the  characteristics  of  every  ocean 
voyage.  Every  man  had  his  own  way 
I  of  calculating  precisely  how  many  miles 
we  ought  to  make  from  noon  until 
noon,  and  if  he  lost  his  half-sovereign 
he  had  the  consolation  that  his  basis  of 
calculation  was  undoubtedly  right. 

More  sun,  with  a  nice  breeze,  light¬ 
ened  us  on  our  way,  the  sea  bobbing 
from  a  transient  green  into  a  light  blue, 
and  immediately  back  again.  After 
the  feeling  of  immensity  which  the 
open  sea  gives  you,  its  second  impres¬ 
sion  is  its  wonderful  coloring — at  one 
time  seeming  to  be  one  color,  half  an 
hour  later  quite  different.  When  the 
sun  got  hidden  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  a 
rawness  would  come  around  us,  the  bob¬ 
bing  greens  and  blues  giving  place  to  a 
deep  blue,  sometimes  to  a  blue  so  deep 
[i  as  to  be  perfectly  indistinguishable  from 
blackness.  Then  off  the  Banks  of  New- 
[  foundiand  we  got  into  the  fogs  which 
almost  invariably  lie  there,  and  they, 
when  it  was  possible  to  see  through  them 
at  all,  made  the  sea  a  cold  gray.  Nat- 

■  uially,  fog  drove  the  less  har%  to  the 
I  drawing-room,  the  music-room,  or  to 
I  the  snjoke-room,  a  yarn  and  a  game  at 

■  cards.  Captain  Hebich  and  three  or 
four  officers  now  strode  the  bridge,  and 

I  grim  spectres  they  made  in  heavy  coats, 
ever  questing  into  the  mists,  ears  ever 
at  attention.  The  look-out  was  doubled, 
and  we  battled  through  the  fog  with 
howl  and  screech  of  the  loud  fog-horn 
every  other  minute.  No,  fog  at  sea  is 
not  pleasant,  but  at  last  we  plumped  out 
j  of  it,  and  were  able  to  look  back,  with 
eminent  satisfaction,  at  the  solid  wall  it 
made  behind.  Again  the  sun  smiled 
and  warmed  sea  and  ship  back  to  their 
own  selves,  and  now  we  had  completed 
!  half  the  voyage  and  done  famously. 


It  takes  a  deal  of  sea  to  move  a  levia¬ 
than  like  the  Normannia,  or,  say,  her 
sister-boats,  the  Filrst  Bismarck,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Augusta- Victoria. 
But  when  the  “  fiddles”  appeared  on 
the  dining  room  tables  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  we  were  in  for  a  bit  of  a 
blow.  Rather  it  was  a  bi^  swell,  the 
result  of  a  storm,  than  a  violent  storm 
itself,  though  the  wind  whizzed  about 
viciously  enough.  It  came  tumbling 
down  from  the  west,  catching  the  Nor¬ 
mannia  on  the  quarter,  every  few  min¬ 
utes  heaving  the  screws  out  of  the 
water.  Of  course,  for  one  of  the  screws 
to  get  out  of  the  water  now  and  then  is 
for  a  ship  to  lose  so  much  force  power. 
Short  of  that— everything,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  the  record — the  mingled 
storm  and  swell  hardly  bothered  the 
Normannia  at  all.  To  stand  at  the 
quarter  and  see  the  billows  come  rolling 
up,  their  white  crests  rising  higher  than 
the  ship,  you  would  have  thought  that 
each  was  to  come  on  board.  But  no 
we  simply  were  hoisted  up  a  little  bit 
and  then  dropped,  like  a  baby  being 
rocked  to  sleep.  A  steadier  boat  in  a 
rough  sea  never  swam  ;  as  evidence  of 
which,  not  a  woman  on  board,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  got  to  her  wonted  seat  at 
the  dining-table.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  least  brave,  unless  indeed  you  be 
an  outrageously  poor  sailor,  in  going 
through  a  day  or  two  of  average  rough 
weather  on  such  a  ship.  Should  the 
Atlantic  run  mad,  as  it  does  in  a  thor- 
ough-goirg  Atlantic  storm,  then  you 
could  not  be  drier  nor  happier  elsewhere 
than  perhaps  you  would  be  on  the  Nor¬ 
mannia. 

”  Ship  in  sight,”  the  word  went 
round,  and  that  is  always  acceptable 
news  for  passengers  who  have  been  out 
for  days.  We  had  sighted  one  or  two 
vessels  of  no  great  size,  and  unluckily 
had  passed  in  the  night  the  Filrst  Bis¬ 
marck  going  the  other  way.  It  would 
have  been  good  to  behold  Captain  Al¬ 
bers’s  clinking  sister  ship — Captain  Al¬ 
bers,  whom  th^e  Sultan  decorated  on  a 
trip  of  the  Filrst  Bismarck  up  the  Bos¬ 
phorus — but  then  we  were  all  asleep, 
and  when  afloat  there’s  nothing  like 
sleep. 

“  A  Dutchman — a  Dutch  liner,” 
quoth  our  New  Englander  as  we  stood, 
a  few  with  binoculars  at  the  eye,  gazing 
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toward  the  approaching  steamer.  She 
did  turn  out  to  he  a  Dutch  passenger- 
boat,  perhaps  of  three  thousand  tons 
or  so — about  a  third  our  size.  As  she 
came  beating  along,  doing  ten  or  eleven 
knots  an  hour  to  our  nineteen  or  twenty, 
we  were  able  to  discover  what  a  deal  of 
sea  was  running.  Spume,  froth,  white- 
caps  would  fly  over  the  Dutchman,  his 
screw  go  whistling  into  the  air,  his  hull 
go  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  bend  of 
two  waves.  Signal  flags  fluttered  out 
from  both  ships,  as  at  another  time,  in 
the  dark,  the  Normannia  and  a  passer¬ 
by  had  exchanged  lights.  We  were  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  first  sight  of  England,  the 
Scilly  Isles ;  the  Dutchman  for  the 
much  farther  distant  land  we  had  come 
from.  As  she  vanished  beyond  the 
water  hills  the  sun,  which  had  been 
struggling  long  hours  with  wrack-driven 
clouds,  blazed  out  red,  threatening,  to 
bid  us  good-night.  A  molten  haze  sat 
on  the  tumbling,  stricken  waves— a  haze 
which  sat  deeper  and  deeper  until,  with 
a  final  dive,  the  sun  went  down.  And 
the  sea  grew  blacker  and  the  swell  kept 
on  ;  but  all  the  same  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon  we  should  sight  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Only,  how  many  miles  had  the  rough 
water  taken  from  our  heels  ?  Not  so 
many,  perhaps  ;  but  in  these  times  ten 
minutes  to  a  liner  is  as  much  as  ten 
days  would  have  been  to  an  old  India- 
man. 

Duly,  Scilly  bore  up  ;  our  signal  flew 
out  to  let  us  be  announced  over  the 
wires  to  all  parts,  as  liners  are  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  course  was  straight 
for  the  Needles.  Once  under  shelter  of 
the  English  coast  we  lost  the  swell  that 
ran  so  rudely  in  the  open  Atlantic,  and 
there  was  little  stirring  of  the  water  but 
what  the  ship  made  herself.  A  charm¬ 
ing  night  it  developed,  too  ;  the  moon 
full  and  clear,  the  sky  just  enough  dis¬ 
turbed  to  be  picturesque  ;  the  sea  a 
glossy  dark,  unless  where  our  forefoot 
and  our  screws  cut  it  white  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  coast  a  Shadow  away  beyond  the 
lighthouses.  Those  who  had  not  seen 
England  for  years  naturally  stayed  long¬ 
est  on  deck  being  so  near  home,  and 
everybody  for  Southampton  knew  we 
should  be  there  by  daylight. 

It  was  to  be  a  question  of  minutes  in 
the  matter  of  the  record,  and  passengers 


went  to  bed  ready  immediately  they 
awoke  to  ask  when  the  Needles  were 
passed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  how  stood 
the  record  ?  The  Fiirst  Bismarck  lield 
the  record,  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles, 
her  time  being  6  days  12  hours  59  min’ 
utes.  There  wasn’t  a  soul  who  didn’t 
in  the  rising  morning,  as  Southampton 
appeared,  have  hard  words  for  that  two 
days’  swell.  Our  time  came  out  6  days 
13  hours  5  minutes  ;  we  had  missed  col¬ 
laring  the  record  by  exactly  seven  min¬ 
utes.  Yes,  it  was  disappointing  to  so 
nearly  succeed,  in  face  of  difliculties, 
and  yet  to  fail  by  a  trifle.  Still,  it  was 
a  great  run,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
the  Normannia  treated  us  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  easy  seamanship.  She  had 
beaten  herself,  beaten  the  doings  of 
Captain  Vogelgesang’s  dainty  Columbia, 
beaten  every  keel  from  New  York  to 
Southampton,  excepting  the  Filrst  Bis¬ 
marck.  A  week  later,  though.  Captain 
Albers  brought  the  Filrst  Bismarck 
past  the  Needles  only  6  days  10  hours  55 
minutes  out  from  Sandy  Hook  ;  an  im¬ 
mense  reduction  on  everything  that  had 
been  done — an  achievement  which  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  the  fastest 
passage  to  Southampton.  The  Paris 
and  the  New  York  hold  the  Southamp¬ 
ton-New  York  records  out :  the  FUrst 
Bismarck  and  the  Normannia  and  the 
Columbia  hold  them  homeward— a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  ocean  laurels. 

When  we  stepped  off  the  Normannia 
on  to  the  tender  ;  when  we  heard  the 
“  Good  bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye”  of 
the  band  ;  when  we  cheered  those  going 
on  to  Hamburg  and  were  cheered  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  then  we  had  not  the  slightest  no¬ 
tion  the  FUrst  Bismarck  was  to  show 
so  soon  her  power  of  reply  to  a  near 
beating.  Even  if  we  had,  we  should 
still  have  let  our  eyes  stray  with  some¬ 
thing  like  regret  after  the  Normannia, 
now  turning  her  bow  toward  the  last 
stage  of  her  voyage — Hamburg.  A 
special  train  whisked  us  up  to  Water¬ 
loo,  and  almost  to  a  minute  seven  days 
from  the  taking  of  the  letter-bags  on 
board  at  the  quay  in  New  York,  they 
were  being  carried  off  in  her  Majesty’s 
mail-carts  to  St.  Martin’ s-le- Grand. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  there  will  arise 
the  Clark  Russell  of  the  great  ocean 
liner. — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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Although  modern  scientific  investi¬ 
gators  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
Electricity,  we  are  probably  as  far  as 
ever  from  knowing  what  this  mysterious 
power  really  is.  All  that  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  is  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of 
its  ways  of  working,  and  with  this 
knowledge  has  come  a  rapid  extension 
of  its  industrial  applications,  since  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  natural  force  which 
is  pre-eminently  adaptable  and  easily 
controlled.  Great  improvements  may 
confidently  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future,  especially  in  the  cheapness  of 
its  production,  and  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  discoveries  which  may  appear 
to  us  as  wonderful  as  the  telegraph  and 
telephone,  when  these  were  first  intro¬ 
duced.  Even  now,  when  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  may  be  said  to  be  but  in  its 
infancy,  electricity  is  being  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  minor  ways,  besides  its 
more  prominent  uses  in  telegraphy,  tel¬ 
ephony,  and  public  and  private  light¬ 
ing.  As  a  motor-power  it  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  steam  for  putting  in 
motion  machinery  of  all  kinds,  though 
as  yet  steam-power  has  to  be  used,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  its  production. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  mod¬ 
erate  bounds,  to  enumerate  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  purposes  for  which  electricity  is  act¬ 
ually  being  used,  or  for  which  it  has  ex¬ 
perimentally  been  found  suitable, 
though  not  yet  put  into  actual  use,  and 
only  some  of  its  more  interesting  appli¬ 
cations  are  here  referred  to. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  household 
purposes  has  hardly  got  beyond  tbe  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  save  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  lighting  ;  but  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  what  a  transformation 
may  be  worked  by  its  aid  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  houses  heated  by  it. 
Then  the  mere  turning  on  of  a  switch 
will  suffice  ;  and  the  current,  passing 
through  a  suitable  heater,  whicn  may 
be  as  ornamental  as  means  and  taste 
permit,  or,  if  desired,  entirely  concealed, 
will  do  the  rest,  superseding  fires,  with 
all  their  attendant  trouble,  smoke,  and 
dust.  With  regard  to  cooking,  there 
are  numerous  appliances  already  de¬ 
vised,  and  only  waiting  for  the  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  current  to  be  widely  taken 


advantage  of.  Each  cooking  utensil, 
being  constructed  with  the  heating  coil 
as  part  of  it,  is  its  own  stove  ;  and  the 
whole  array  of  pots  and  pans  need  only 
to  have  the  connection  made,  and  the 
cooking  can  go  on  under  the  most  per¬ 
fect  control.  Some  of  the  possible 
arrangements  even  appear  to  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  laziness,  for,  with  the  food 
put  in  the  cooking  utensils  at  night, 
and  the  necessary  connections  made,  the 
turning  of  a  switch  in  the  morning  in 
the  bedroom  starts  the  cooking  of  the 
breakfast. 

A  New  York  lady  is  said  to  have  so 
contrived  matters  that  she  can,  before 
etting  out  of  bed,  start  a  fire  in  the 
itchen  by  turning  on  the  current ;  and 
when  she  comes  down-stairs,  finds  the 
kettle  boiling  and  the  place  comfortably 
warmed. 

The  heating  powers  of  the  electric 
current  are  also  turned  to  account  for 
raising  to  the  desired  temperature  hand- 
stamps,  curling-irons,  branding-irons, 
and  the  like  ;  while  in  large  laundries 
electrically  heated  irons  have  been  found 
very  economical,  as  they  maintain  for 
hours  at  a  time  the  exact  amount  of 
heat  suitable  for  the  work,  thus  saving 
the  ironers  much  time  and  trouble. 

The  electric  light  lends  itself  admi¬ 
rably  to  household  decoration.  Among 
other  curious  displays  is  a  table  decora¬ 
tion  in  which  jelly  is  illuminated  by  a 
light,  shining  through  the  mass  from 
the  centre  ;  and  when  the  dish,  at  first 
hidden  by  a  silver  cover  and  a  mass  of 
flowers,  is  suddenly  uncovered,  the 
effect  is  very  striking.  Edison  is  said 
on  one  occasion  to  have  had  on  the  table 
an  aquarium  in  which  were  gold-fish, 
each  of  which  had  in  some  way  been 
made  to  swallow  a  tiny  electric  lamp 
connected  with  a  dynamo  by  a  hair-like 
wire  passing  out  of  its  mouth.  When 
the  current  was  turned  on,  the  fish  pre¬ 
sented  a  strange  appearance,  their  deli¬ 
cate  bodies  showing  all  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  their  anatomy.  The  use  of  very 
small  secondary  batteries  provides  means 
for  startling  effects  in  personal  decora¬ 
tion,  by  lighting  up  jewels  and  flowers, 
as  has  been  largely  done  on  the  stage  ; 
and  even  walking-sticks  have  been 
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furnished  with  small  incandescent 
lamps. 

Medical  science  has  called  electricity 
to  its  assistance  in  many  ways.  Various 
surgical  instruments  are  heated  by  it ; 
and  the  use  of  very  small  incandescent 
lamps,  which  give  out  practically  no 
heat,  permits  more  extended  examina¬ 
tion  of  internal  parts  than  is  possible  in 
any  other  way.  The  use  of  the  micro- 

f)hone  has  revealed  sounds  in  the  heart, 
ungs,  and  other  organs  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  most  sensitive  ear 
using  the  ordinary  instruments.  In 
Russia  a  lady  was  saved  from  premature 
burial  by  means  of  a  microphone  placed 
over  her  heart,  which  enabled  a  medical 
man  to  detect  a  faint  beat,  which  had 
escaped  the  ordinary  tests. 

Though  recent  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  much 
that  passes  for  medical  use  of  magnet¬ 
ism,  electricity  has  been  employed  as  a 
curative  agent  in  various  ways.  One  of 
the  most  curious  is  the  electric-light 
bath.  The  virtues  of  sunlight  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  supposed  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  similarity  between  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  the  electric  light  to  make  the 
electric-light  bath  serve  as  a  readily 
available  substitute  for  the  sun-bath. 
A  closet  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  person,  constructed  of  polished 
nickel  to  give  a  good  reflecting  surface, 
is  fitted  up  with  a  number  of  sixteen- 
candle  incandescent  lamps,  so  arranged 
as  to  take  up  the  least  possible  room  and 
afford  the  largest  possihle  radiating  sur¬ 
face,  while  the  temperature  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  bypassing  the  current  through  a  re¬ 
sistance  coil.  As  the  temperature  in  the 
enclosure  can  be  raised  in  ten  minutes  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  result  is  equivalent  to  a  combined 
light  and  vapor  bath.  The  skin  is 
browned  as  if  by  sunburning,  and  the 
effect  is  claimed  to  be  most  salutary. 

Another  recent  development  is  the  use 
of  electricity  as  a  local  anaesthetic. 
Painless  operations  have  been  conducted 
under  its  influence,  and  similar  applica¬ 
tions  with  suitable  apparatus  have  in¬ 
duced  cessation  of  pain  in  acute  tic 
douloureux.  Remarkable  cures  have 
also  been  obtained  in  such  painful  mala¬ 
dies  as  lumbago  and  rheumatism  by 
simply  pressing  a  small,  specially  shaped, 


incandescent  lamp  on  the  skin  over  the 
seat  of  the  pain. 

It  has  been  found  that  sufferers  from 
“  shaking  paralysis”  are  much  better 
after  a  rough  railway  journey  ;  and  the 
late  Dr.  Charcot  of  the  Salp6triere, 
Paris,  the  famous  specialist  in  nervous 
diseases,  applied  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  a  bed  to  which  a  rapid 
vibratory  movement  is  given  by  means 
of  electricity  ;  and  this  shaking,  wliich 
to  a  person  in  good  health  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable,  proves  quite  enjoyable  to  the 
paralytic  subject,  who  appears  to  be  re¬ 
freshed  by  it.  Another  French  physi¬ 
cian  has  devised  a  vibrating  helmet  for 
the  cure  of  nervous  headache.  It  is 
constructed  of  strips  of  steel,  put  in 
vibration  by  a  small  electro-motor, 
which  makes  six  hundred  turns  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  sensation,  which  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant,  produces  drowsiness  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  falls  asleep  under  its  influence, 
and  awakes  free  from  pain.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  inventor  has  brought  out  a  rocking- 
chair  actuated  by  electricity,  and  the 
sitter  can  at  the  same  time  receive  gentle 
currents  by  grasping  metal  handles,  or 
by  resting  the  bare  feet  on  metal  pedals. 

Remarkable  results  have  been  obtained 
from  experiments  regarding  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  electricity  on  the  growth  of 

lants.  Professor  Spechneff,  at  Kiev, 

y  an  arrangement  of  poles  connected 
by  wires,  condensed  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity  over  the  enclosed  area  ;  and  the 
ordinary  grain  crops  grown  within  the 
enclosure  showed  an  increase  of  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifty  six  per  cent,  in  the 
weight  of  the  yield  of  grain,  and  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  weight 
of  the  straw.  Potatoes  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  eleven  per  cent.,  but  they 
were  from  a  parasite  which  devoured 
the  unelectrified  crop.  By  exposing 
plants  at  night  to  the  electric  light,  thus 
supplementing  sunlight,  assimilation 
and  growth  became  continuous,  with 
consequent  great  increase  in  the  prod¬ 
uce  ;  out  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  as  in 
plants  under  normal  conditions  assimila¬ 
tion  and  growth  alternate  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  tissues  under  the  double  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  be  entirely  beneficial.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spechneff  also  tried  the  effect  of 
electrifying  seeds  before  planting,  and 
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3  found  that  when  they  were  subjected  to 

i  the  current  for  only  two  minutes  the 

rapidity  of  their  growth  was  nearly 
doubled.  Electrifying  the  earth  in 
which  vegetables  were  grown  had  also  a 

Erodigious  effect,  the  harvest  of  roots 
eing  four  times  superior  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  that  of  the  leaves,  etc.,  two 
or  three  times. 

In  France  the  De  Meriten  system  of 
treating  wines  by  passing  currents  of 
electricity  through  them  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  tested,  and  reported  on  favorably. 
This  treatment  is  found  to  mellow  and 
reserve  healthy  wines,  and  to  arrest 
eterioration  in  those  beginning  to  give 
way.  Alcohol  has  also  been  experi¬ 
mented  with,  showing  a  considerable 
hastening  of  the  maturing  processes, 
the  objectionable  fusel  oils,  which  ren¬ 
der  new  spirits  almost  undrinkable, 
being  rapidly  converted  into  complete 
alcohols.  Another  industrial  purpose 
to  which  electricity  has  been  applied  of 
late  is  tanning,  in  which  it  much  short¬ 
ens  the  time  required  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Some  measure  of  success  has  also 
attended  experiments  in  purifying  sew¬ 
age  by  its  use. 

The  well-known  attraction  which 
light  has  for  fish  has  induced  ingenious 
fishermen  to  utilize  the  electric  light  as 
a  bait,  and  it  is  said  that  this  never  fails 
to  bring  together  large  shoals  of  fish, 
which  swim  round  the  illuminated 
globe,  and  are  easily  caught. 

The  ingenious  Yankee  is  never  be¬ 
hindhand  in  odd  adaptations,  and  a  pat¬ 
ent  has  been  taken  out  in  the  States  for 
a  mechanical  pickpocket  and  coat-thief 
detector— an  electrical  apparatus  which 
automatically  rings  an  alarm  bell  when 
the  bearer’s  personal  property  is  tam¬ 
pered  with.  Another  inventive  genius 
so  combined  electricity  and  photography 
as  to  secure  a  flash-light  photograph  of 
thieves  at  work  in  his  office.  When 
they  opened  a  glass  case,  they  com¬ 
pleted  an  electric  circuit  which  exposed 
the  camera,  and  simultaneously  kindled 
the  flash-light,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
depredators. 

There  was  recently  exhibited  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  automatic  harbor 
watchman,  named  the  “  hydrophore,  ” 


which  is  so  constructed  that  when  a  tor¬ 
pedo  boat  approaches  within  half  a  mile, 
or  a  man-of-war  within  a  mile,  the 
vibrations  of  the  screw-propeller  are  de¬ 
tected  and  transmitted  to  the  signalling 
station. 

Electricity  has  further  been  used  in 
the  industrial  processes  of  engraving, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  the  reduction  of 
ores,  and  the  purification  of  metals. 
Mainly  by  its  aid,  aluminium  can  now 
be  produced  at  a  price  which  is  no 
longer  prohibitive.  Prior  to  1855  it  sold 
at  three  hundred  and  sixty  shillings  per 
pound  ;  by  1862  it  had  fallen  to  twenty 
shillings  per  pound,  while  now  it  costs 
only  a  shilling  or  two.  The  cheapest 
chemical  methods  of  producing  it  can¬ 
not  compare  with  the  electrical.  By 
the  use  of  electricity  for  welding,  what 
is  in  effect  a  new  power  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  mechanicians  and  construc¬ 
tors.  It  was  formerly  considered  that 
only  iron,  steel,  and  platinum  could  be 
firmly  welded,  while  now  nearly  every 
known  metal  and  alloy  has  been  success¬ 
fully  welded  by  the  help  of  electricity. 

An  electric  ventilator  has  been  devised 
for  supplying  buildings  with  fresh  air, 
cold  or  warm,  as  may  be  desired.  An 
electric  motor  sets  the  ventilator  revolv¬ 
ing,  and  the  revolution  sucks  cool  air 
in.  When  warm  air  is  desired,  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  is  sent  into  a  network 
of  fine  wire,  through  which  the  air  must 
pass,  heating  the  wires,  and  these  im¬ 
part  their  heat  to  the  air. 

For  the  detection  of  underground  ores 
an  “  electrical  finder”  has  been  devised. 
The  mechanism  of  this  instrument  in¬ 
cludes  a  telephone,  which  is  silent  in 
the  absence  of  metal  or  magnetic  ore  ; 
but  if  such  be  present,  induced  currents 
arise,  which  produce  sounds  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  which  are  recognizable  by  ex¬ 
perts. 

What  should  prove  a  most  useful  in¬ 
dustrial  development  is  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  cleansing  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  boilers.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  is  the  sending  of  currents  peri¬ 
odically  through  the  shell  of  the  boiler. 
By  this  means  the  scale  formed  on  the 
shell  and  tubes  is  disintegrated  and 
easily  removed. — Chambers’s  Journal. 
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Christina  Rossetti,  according  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Athenaeum,  in  its  annual  review  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  England  and  other  countries,  has 
published  the  book  of  the  year  in  verse. 

During  his  life  M.  Renan  wrote  and  circu¬ 
lated  among  his  most  intimate  friends  a  little 
book  entitled  “  Henriette  Renan  :  Souvenir 
pour  ceux  qui  Font  oonnue.  ”  Onl3'  a  hundred 
copies  were  printed  ;  but  we  learn  that  Madame 
Renan  will  give  it  to  the  public  so  soon  as  her 
son,  M.  Ary  Renan,  shall  have  completed  five 
pictures  for  its  illustration.  These  pictures 
will  include  the  birthplace  of  Renan  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  also  one  or  two  Syrian  pictures. 
Tbis  charming  little  book  of  Renan’s  will  not 
only  introduce  his  readers  to  a  woman  of  fine 
temperament,  whose  life  was  characteristic  of 
her  race,  but  also  contain  some  of  those  local 
descriptions  and  portraitures  in  which  he  is 
always  felicitous.  We  are  also  informed  that 
a  volume  of  M.  Renan’s  philological  memoirs 
will  appear. 

The  newest  literary  sensation  in  Paris  is  an 
accusation  of  plagiarism  against  Sardou.  It  is 
asserted  that  he  has  not  only  taken  suggestions 
from  other  pieces  for  his  new  play,  “  Madame 
Sans-G^ne,  but  has  deliberately  reproduced  in 
bis  first  act  a  little  French  piece  written  a  half 
century  ago. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  after  Chancer 
ceased  to  write  we  are  promised  the  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
Professor  Skeat  has  devoted  to  it  the  labor  of 
several  years,  and  his  first  volume,  containing 
a  life  of  Chaucer,  a  list  of  his  works,  the 
“  Romauut  of  the  Rose,”  and  the  “Minor 
Poems,”  with  full  introductions  and  notes, 
will  appear  before  long.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  six  volumes  The  “  Oxford 
Chancer”  will  be  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  will  match  the  standard  edition  of 
“  Piers  Plowman,”  by  the  same  editor. 

Since  Mr.  Heinemann  became  the  publisher 
of  the  North  American  Bevieie  in  this  country, 
the  interests  of  English  readers  seem  to  have 
been  more  liberally  consulted.  In  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  forthcoming  number  we  notice 
the  following;  “The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  House  of  Commons,”  by  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  President  Cleveland’s  Cabinet ;  “  The 
Outlook  for  War  in  Europe,  ”  by  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Forbes  ;  “  A  Naval  Union  with  Great 
Britain,”  by  Sir  G.  8.  Clarke  ;  “  Prisons  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,”  by  Major  GriflBths  • 
“  Dramatic  Criticism,”  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker- 
“Village  Life  in  England,”  by  the  Countess 
of  Malmesbury  ;  and  “  The  New  Aspect  of  the 
Woman  Question,”  by  Sarah  Grand. 

The  Vocabulary. — How  many  words  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  persons? 
Professor  Max  Miiller  thinks  a  farm  laborer 
would  not  have  more  than  three  hundred  words 
in  actual  use,  and  the  same  writer  declares 
that  a  well-educated  man,  who  has  been  at  the 
University,  and  who  reads  the  Bible,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  the  daily  papers,  together  with  cir¬ 
culating  library  books,  seldom  uses  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  words  in  actual  conver¬ 
sation.  A  contributor  to  Cassell’s  Saturday 
Journal  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  check 
these  theories,  and  the  conclusion  he  arrives 
at  is  that  the  figures  given  are  too  small. 
Farm  hands,  he  finds,  are  able  to  name  all  the 
common  objects  of  the  farm,  and  to  do  this 
involves  the  use  of  more  than  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  three  hundred  words  allotted  to  them. 
Then,  by  going  through  a  dictionary  and  ex¬ 
cluding  compound  words,  or  words  not  in 
pretty  constant  use,  he  found  that  there  were 
under  the  letter  “  s”  alone  1018  words  that  are 
to  be  found  in  ordinary  people’s  vocabulary. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  we  are  told,  to 
say  that  the  agricultural  laborer  uses  1500 
words,  and  knows  or  can  guess  the  meaning 
of  1500  more,  and  that  intelligent  farm  hands 
and  artisans  command  4000  words,  while  edu¬ 
cated  people  have  at  call  from  8000  to  10,000. 
Journalists  are  credited  with  12,000. 

One  of  the  autograph  sales  of  the  last  year 
was  of  an  early  hs.  by  Tennyson  which  was 
never  published.  It  was  written  in  1823  and 
was  entitled  “  Mungo,  the  American  :  A  Tale 
by  Alfred  Tennyson.  ”  Showing  how  he  found 
a  sword,  and  afterward  how  it  came  to  the 
possession  of  the  right  owner,  after  the  space 
of  two  years. 

Dr.  Stopford  Brooke  on  Decadent  Poetry. 
— Dr.  Stopford  Brooke,  who  has  been  for  some 
months  delivering  Sunday  evening  lectures  on 
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Tennyson’s  poetry,  came  appropriately  on  De¬ 
cember  31st  to  the  canto  in  "  In  Memoriam,” 
the  farewell  to  the  old  year— “  Ring  out,  wild 
bells."  Dr.  Brooke,  though  he  is  certainly  no 
latidalar  temporis  acli,  nevertheless  thinks  that 
the  pleasures,  alike  of  rich  and  of  poor,  are 
less  simple  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is,  he  says,  an  efflorescence  of  sensuality 
in  amusements,  in  literature,  and  in  art ;  and 
even  in  religion  there  is  a  sensuousness  which 
is  itself  the  child  of  excitement.  Dr.  Brooke 
declaimed,  in  his  gentle  way,  against  a  world 
“  which  believes  that  man  is  half  beast  and 
half  fool.”  He  is  specially  severe  on  the  de¬ 
cadent  poets.  Their  verse  he  characterized  as 
“mean  bowlings  and  cynic  chillness,”  and 
added  that  the  poetry  that  liked  to  sing  of  de¬ 
cay  carried  its  doom  within  itself.  He  was 
confident,  however,  that  great  poets  would 
come  soon. 

“  Self-Help”  has  been  translated  into  every 
European  language,  including  Czech,  Croatian, 
and  Turkish,  and  also  into  Japanese.  In 
England  alone  about  180,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold. 

Cabltle's  Bibthplace  at  Ecclefechan. — 
The  house  at  Ecclefechan,  and  the  room  in 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  on  December 
4th,  1795,  are  tended  with  pious  care.  The 
furnishings  of  the  tiny  rooms,  the  brio-&-brac, 
and  prints — to  which  there  has  recently  been 
added  a  portrait  group,  consisting  of  Carlyle, 
his  brother  Robert,  and  his  lifelong  friend, 
Provost  Swan,  of  Kirkaldy — enhance  the  old- 
world  aspect  of  the  interior,  which  remains 
almost  exactly  in  the  condition  it  was  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  During  the  twelvemonth  ending 
September  16th,  as  many  as  580  persons  have 
visited  the  place  of  Carly'le’s  birth.  Of  that 
number,  two  were  Chinese,  two  Germans,  one 
Frenchman,  two  Australians,  and  fourteen 
Americans.  The  house  at  Cheyne  Row,  Chel¬ 
sea,  where  he  lived  so  long,  has  a  tablet  on 
the  outside  to  mark  it. 

“Mabcella,”  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  new 
story,  which  is  to  be  published  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  and  in  New  York  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  will  be  a  shorter  novel 
than  “  David  Grieve,”  although,  like  it,  it  will 
be  divided  into  four  books. 

A  COPT  of  Dickens’s  works,  the  de  luxe  edi¬ 
tion  in  thirty  volumes,  was  sold  under  the 
hammer  last  week  for  £11  10s,  The  auction 


value  of  these  once-coveted  editions  of  books 
seems  to  be  declining. 

The  new  volume  of  *  ‘  The  Canterbury  Poets,  ’  ’ 
which  will  be  published  toward  the  end  of 
April,  is  to  be  an  anthology  of  nature  poems, 
edited  by  Mrs.  E.  Wingate  Hinder.  Unlike 
most  compilations  of  the  kind,  it  is  to  consist, 
not  of  a  series  of  merely  descriptive  pieces, 
but  of  complete  poems,  interpretative  rather 
than  descriptive.  Mrs.  Wingate  Binder’s  idea 
has  been  favorably  received,  and  she  has 
already  secured  the  assistance  of  many  writers 
of  note.  The  selections  are  to  be  from  the 
writings  of  living  poets  only,  as  the  aim  of  the 
anthology  is  to  exemplify  the  nature  poetry 
of  “  the  later  Victorians.” 

Mr.  Frederick  DouaLASs,  the  negro  orator, 
and  late  United  States  minister  in  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  has,  it  seems,  written  an  introduction 
for  a  translation  of  the  life  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture  by  the  late  M  Victor  Schoelcher. 
The  translation  will  be  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stan¬ 
ton,  an  American  journalist  in  Paris. 

The  famous  story-writers  of  to-day,  except 
the  women,  began  life  in  other  walks  than  lit¬ 
erature,  It  is  significant  that  most  of  them 
started  in  journalism — Kipling,  Howells, 
Black,  Matthews,  Sullivan,  Stockton,  French, 
Farjeon,  Barrie,  and  David  Christie  Murray. 
Conan  Doyle  was  a  doctor.  Stevenson  was  an 
engineer.  Walter  Besant  was  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Hall  Caine  were 
architects.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  was  a  plain 
every-day  clerk. 

At  a  sale  at  Messrs.^uttickA  Simpson’s  the 
five  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  ”  Modern  Painters”  fetched  £8  15s.  ; 

*  Missale  ad  Usum  Sarum”  (Paris,  1515),  £23  ; 
Savage  Landor’s  ”  Poems”  (1795)  and  ”  Si- 
monidea”  (1806),  first  editions,  £16  7s,  6d.  ;  a 
MS.  collection  of  poems  by  Thomas,  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax  (about  1670),  £5  5s.  ;  Clarendon’s  ”  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  4  vols.,  large  paper,  illustrated  with  400 
portraits,  £21  ;  Allot’s  ”  England’s  Parnas¬ 
sus”  (1600),  £10  15s.  ;  and  a  vellum  Latin  ms. 
Bible,  written  in  a  minute  and  clear  hand 
(1400),  £9  5s. 

Count  Tolstoi,  the  novelist  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  recently  said  he  is  now  able  to  live  on  five 
copecks,  or  two  cents  per  day.  When  he  ate 
meat  the  daily  cost  was  $1.50,  but  now  that  he 
is  a  vegetarian  his  wants  of  the  stomach  are 
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abnndantly  supplied  at  one  seventy-fifth  of  his 
former  extravagance. 

Statistics  prepared  in  Paris  show  that  the 
proportion  of  novels  to  serious  works  read  in 
the  public  libraries  of  the  municipality  is  less 
than  fifty-two  per  hundred.  Of  1,583,000  vol¬ 
umes  circulated  from  the  district  library  rooms, 
only  817,000  were  novels.  Among  the  authors 
in  popularity,  Alexandre  Dumas  ranks  first 
and  Emile  Zola  eleventh. 

Mb.  William  Hbinemann  is  going  to  bring 
out  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  one  by  the 
author  of  ‘‘The  Heavenly  Twins,”  the  other 
by  Mr.  Zangwill.  The  former  is  to  bear 
the  title  “Our  Manifold  Lives,”  the  latter 
“  The  King  of  Schnorrers  ;  Grotesques  and 
Fantasies.” 

As  instances  of  swiftness  in  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Haggard 
does  his  4000  words  at  a  sitting ;  Mr.  David 
Christie  Murray  thinks  nothing  of  writing  a 
three-volume  novel  in  five  weeks,  and  Mr. 
Henty  has  just  been  confessing  to  an  inter¬ 
viewer  that  he  produces  his  stories  at  the  rate 
of  6500  words  a  day. 


MISCELLANY. 

CcBiosrriBS  of  Diamonds. — Since  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  diamonds  consist  of  pure  carbon 
there  is  hardly  any  chemist  who  has  not  per¬ 
formed  more  or  less  extensive  experiments  and 
investigations  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  most  highly  valued  of  precious  stones. 
These  researches,  however,  have  gone  on  in 
secret,  and  the  common  ear  has  seldom  heard 
that  there  have  been — and,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  are  yet — diamond  seekers  in 
the  modem  laboratory.  That  the  results  of 
such  experiments  have  been  published  by  few 
is  no  proof  that  few  experiments  have  been 
made,  for  human  nature  and  vanity  prefer 
silence  to  publicity,  where  investigations  have 
failed  and  hopes  been  disappointed.  It  was 
not  only  the  incomparable  splendor  of  this 
king  of  gems,  and  its  being  of  such  enormous 
value,  that  led  chemists  anxiously  to  experi¬ 
mentalize  upon  the  origin  of  the  diamond  ; 
but  its  isolation  from  every  other  substance  in 
many  other  respects  rendered  the  inquiry  a 
peculiarly  fascinating  undertaking.  The 
anomalous  composition  of  the  gem,  the  singu¬ 
lar  localities  in  which  it  is  discovered,  and  its 
unique  physical  characters,  all  seemed  to  set 
speculation  in  activity  and  at  defiance. 


April, 

The  general  physical  qualities  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  are  so  well  known  that  we  may  be  very 
brief  in  their  description.  The  figure  of  the 
stone  varies  considerably ;  but  most  com¬ 
monly  it  is  a  hexagonal  prism,  terminated  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid.  When  pure  it  is  colorless 
and  transparent.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dullish  crust,  often  of  a  muddy  color 
on  the  removal  of  which  the  brilliant  jewel 
beneath  flashes  forth  in  all  its  characteristic  lus¬ 
tre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  3.44  to  3,55. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  substances  in  nature 
and  as  it  is  not  affected  by  a  considerable  beat, 
it  was  for  many  ages  considered  incombusti¬ 
ble.  Pliny  says,  if  laid  on  an  anvil  and  struck 
with  a  hammer,  the  anvil  will  inevitably  split, 
and  in  many  instances  the  diamond  has  been 
known  to  indent  the  steel.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
observing  that  combustibles  refracted  light 
more  powerfully  than  other  bodies,  and  that 
the  diamond  possessed  this  property  in  great 
perfection,  suspected  from  that  circumstance 
that  it  was  capable  of  combustion  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  This  singular  conjecture 
was  verified  in  1694,  by  the  Florentine  acad¬ 
emicians,  in  the  presence  of  Cosmo  HI., 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  By  means  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  burning-glass  they  were  able  to  destroy 
several  diamonds.  Singularly  enough,  Sir  H. 
Davy  employed  the  same  lens  many  years  after¬ 
ward  to  effect  the  same  purpose,  directing  the 
rays  upon  a  diamond  placed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen 
gas.  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  destruction  of  several  large  dia¬ 
monds  by  means  of  the  burning-glass  ;  and 
these  experiments  were  repeated  by  Bonelle, 
Macquer,  and  .D’Arcet,  who  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  stone  was  not  merely  evapo¬ 
rated,  but  actually  burned,  and  that  if  air  w  as 
excluded  it  underwent  no  change.  Diamonds 
are  not  all  the  pure  unsullied  gems  which  glit¬ 
ter  in  our  jewels  ;  they  appear  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  some  of  which  enhance,  while  others 
detract  from,  their  value.  Sometimes  it  is 
tinged  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  a  beautiful 
rose  color,  and  frequently  it  is  brown,  or  dull 
yellow. 

As  usual  upon  disputed  points,  speculation 
has  been  busy  about  the  origin  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  and  a  large  number  of  theories,  all  more 
or  less  probable,  have  been  propounded  to  set 
the  matter  at  rest.  The  two  most  reasonable 
expositions  are,  perhaps,  the  explanations  pnt 
forward  by  M.  Parrot  and  Baron  Liebig.  The 
former  scientist,  who  has  laboriously  investi¬ 
gated  the  perplexing  subject,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  diamond  arises  from  the  operation  of 
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riolent  volcanic  heat  on  small  particles  of  car¬ 
bon  contained  in  the  rook,  or  on  a  snbstance 
comprised  of  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  and 
a  smaller  quantity  of  hydrogen.  By  this 
theory,  as  he  conceives,  we  are  best  able  to 
account  for  the  cracks  and  flaws  so  often  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  gem,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  included  particles  of  black  carbonaceous 
matter.  Baron  Liebig,  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  the  credit  of  offering  a  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  process  which  actually 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  diamond. 
His  contention  is  that  science  can  point  to  no 
process  capable  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
and  production  of  diamonds,  except  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  decay.  If  we  suppose  decay  to  proceed 
in  a  liquid  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
then  a  compound  with  still  more  carbon  must 
be  formed  ;  and  if  the  compound  thus  formed 
were  itself  to  undergo  further  decay,  the  final 
result,  says  this  eminent  authority,  must  be 
the  separation  of  carbon  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  diamond 
crystal  have  long  been  found  near  the  town  of 
Purnaor  Pannah,  in  Bundelcund.  The  mines 
producing  them  are  situated  in  a  range  of  hills, 
called  Bund-Ahill  by  the  natives,  extending 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  by  between  two 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  are  said  to  be  par¬ 
titioned  into  twenty-one  divisions  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  the  whole  belonged  to  Bundel- 
cnnd.  Of  these,  the  mines  of  Bajepoor,  Ma- 
harajepoor,  Eimmerah,  and  Guddaseah  con¬ 
tain  the  best  diamonds  ;  and  one  dug  from  the 
last-mentioned  mine  has  been  reputed  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  kept  in  the 
fort  of  Callinger,  among  other  treasures  of 
Rajah  Himmnt  Bahadur.  A  number  of  rajahs 
are  proprietors  of  the  mines,  each  having  a 
charge  of  his  own,  without  any  interest  in  the 
produce  of  the  rest.  A  superintendent  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inspect  the  produce,  and  every  dia¬ 
mond  as  soon  as  found  is  registered,  valued, 
and,  if  the  rajah  does  not  choose  to  keep  it,  is 
offered  for  sale.  When  sold  he  receives  two 
thirds  of  its  value.  In  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ackbar,  the  mines  of  Pannah  produced 
to  the  amount  of  £100,000  annually,  and  were 
then  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  ;  but  for 
many  years  they  have  not  been  so  profitable, 
although  some  diamonds  of  exceptional  size 
and  value  are  discovered  occasionally  in  the 
Gnddaseah  mine. 

Diamonds  are  also  found  in  the  ferruginous 
sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  beds  or  banks 
of  rivers  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian  penin¬ 
sula,  from  Bengal  to  Cape  Comorin,  especially 


in  Qolconda  and  Visapore ;  and  good  samples 
of  this  precious  gem  have  now  and  again  been 
found  in  the  district  of  Ban  jar,  in  th  e  East  India 
Island  of  Borneo,  some  of  wonderful  lustre  and 
size,  and  very  superior  quality.  An  enormous 
diamond  found  in  this  island,  weighing  367 
carats,  is  said  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bajah  of  Mattan.  Considerable  quantities 
of  diamonds  of  all  sizes  and  values  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Brazils.  The  diamond  mines 
are  situated  due  north  of  the  Bio  Janeiro  ;  and 
great  numbers  are  also  collected  from  the  river 
Jigitenhona,  the  waters  of  which  being  turned 
aside,  or  dammed  out,  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
is  first  removed,  under  which  is  a  stratum  of 
rounded  pebbles  and  gravel.  In  this  gravel 
the  diamonds  are  found,  and  separated  by 
washing  them  with  great  care.  The  system 
of  diamond- washing  adopted  in  Brazil  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  methods  employed  in  Hindo- 
stan,  and  is  an  interesting  and  exhaustive 
operation.  The  washing  begins  with  the 
rains,  about  November.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  troughs  are  charged  with  cascalbs  (dia¬ 
mond  earth),  and  a  man,  standing  before  the 
open  end  or  at  the  side,  dashes  water  upon  the 
contents  ;  he  then  stirs  the  mass  with  his 
fingers  to  relieve  it  of  the  worthless  earth, 
dust  and  clay,  and  when  the  water  runs  clear 
the  washing  is  repeated.  A  pocket  of  dia¬ 
monds  may  thus  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
be  hit  upon  ;  but  often  after  the  gravel  has 
received  as  many  as  twelve  separate  washings, 
diamonds,  although  of  diminutive  size,  will 
still  be  found  in  it.  A  good  washer  takes  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
order  to  exhaust  a  single  pan-full.  Some¬ 
times,  to  encourage  the  other  laborers,  a  slave 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  stone  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  an  oitava  and  a  half  receives 
his  freedom,  but  the  discovery  of  diamonds  of 
this  size  is  few  and  far  between.  Magnifying 
glasses  are  not  yet  in  use,  although  they  would 
save  much  trouble  and  prevent  loss.  The 
present  rude  system  is  very  severe  upon  the 
sight,  which  soon  fails,  and  past  twenty-five 
years  of  age  few  eyes  can  be  trusted.  In  fact, 
children  are  always  the  best  washers.  It  is 
during  this  operation  that  robberies  are  mostly 
effected.  The  civilized  thief  pretends  to  be 
short-sighted,  and  picks  up  the  plunder  with 
his  tongue,  but  most  of  the  stones  disappear 
by  being  tilted  or  thrown  over  the  lip  of  the 
pan  during  the  washing,  and  are  picked  up  at 
leisure.  In  India  the  miner  has  been  seen  to 
jerk  the  stone  into  his  month,  or  stick  it  in 
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the  comer  of  his  eye  ;  aod  so  clever,  indeed, 
are  some  of  these  diamond  thieves  that  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  overseers  are  required  per 
gang  of  fifty  light-fingered  men. 

The  diamonds  are  invariably  valued  by 
their  weight  in  carats,  a  carat  being  equal  to 
four  grains.  The  value  increases  as  the 
squares  of  their  respective  weights  ;  thus,  if 
a  diamond  of  one  carat  be  worth  £8,  one  of 
two  carats  will  be  worth  £32. 

About  one  half  the  weight  of  the  diamond 
is  out  away  by  the  lapidary,  and  the  quantity 
of  diamond  powder  used  in  polishing  a  very 
large  diamond  has  sometimes  cost  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  Amsterdam  is  the  diamond-mill, 
where  all  the  great  diamonds  are  sent  to  be 
out  and  polished  and  prepared  for  setting. 
It  belongs  to  a  Jew,  and  a  very  large  staff  of 
skilled  men  are  employed  in  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  through  which  the  stones  have  to  go 
before  they  are  ready  for  mounting.  Four 
horses  turn  a  wheel,  which  sets  in  motion  a 
number  of  smaller  wheels  in  the  room  above, 
whose  cogs,  acting  on  circular  metal  plates, 
keep  them  in  continued  revolution.  Pulver- 
ized  diamond  is  placed  upon  these,  and  the 
stone  to  be  polished,  fastened  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wood  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc 
and  quicksilver,  is  submitted  to  the  friction 
of  the  adamantine  particles.  This  is  the  only 
mode  of  acting  on  diamond,  which  can  be 
ground,  or  even  cut,  by  particles  of  the  same 
substance.  In  the  latter  operation  diamond 
dust  is  filed  on  a  metal  wire  which  moves 
rapidly  backward  and  forward  over  the  stone 
to  be  cut.  The  largest  diamonds  are  usually 
reserved  for  roses,  which  always  rise  in  the 
centre  to  an  angle,  and  the  smaller  are  used  as 
brilliants  and  have  a  fiat  octagon  on  the  up¬ 
per  surface.  There  is,  of  course,  a  marked 
distinction  between  rose  diamond  and  a  brill¬ 
iant.  The  one  is  entire  and  set  vertically, 
while  the  other  is  divided  and  set  hori¬ 
zontally.  The  diamond  has  always  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  pre-eminence  among  precious 
stones,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity,  but 
also  from  its  unequalled  brilliancy.  Some  of 
these  stones  have  been  sold  for  almost  fabulous 
prices,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  dia¬ 
monds  known  to  exist  have  changed  hands 
from  time  to  time  nnder  strange  and  roman¬ 
tic  circumstances. — “  OuriosUies  of  Diamonds,” 
Oenlleman’s  Magazine. 

Christmas  in  Cai<ct7tta. — In  England  the 
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celebration  of  Christmas  Day  has  become  ster¬ 
eotyped.  For  children  of  course,  its  charm 
remain  ,  for  children  have  not  yet  become  too 
sophisticated  to  enjoy  eating  too  much,  and 
the  presents  inseparable  from  the  occasion  are 
not  likely  to  pall  with  repetition.  But  to  the 
givers  of  the  feasts  and  the  arrangers  of  the 
Christmas-trees  the  sport  is  somewhat  stale 
and  the  wheels  somewhat  run  down,  as  in  the 
Kingsley  ballad.  And  if  for  the  givers  of 
Christmas  parties  and  the  parents  of  the  rig. 
ing  generation  Christmas  Day  is  a  rather 
labored  kind  of  festivity,  much  worse  is  it  for 
the  lonely  and  the  bachelor.  In  the  same  way 
the  typical  Christmas  weather  has  been  settled 
for  all  time.  It  very  seldom  comes  off  ;  bat 
when  it  does  there  is  a  general  chorus  of  ap- 
proval.  There  should  be  a  hard  white  frost, 
all  the  land  should  look  white,  and  the  sun 
shine  red  through  the  faint  morning  mist. 
The  ponds  should  be  frozen  hard,  and  skating 
by  daylight  and  torchlight  should  dispel  the 
fiend  Indigestion  which  dogs  the  steps  of  tar- 
key  and  plum  pudding.  So  deeply  is  this  pic¬ 
ture  engraved  on  our  minds,  so  often  is  it  pre¬ 
sented  to  ns  on  cards  and  in  almanacs,  in  col¬ 
ored  supplements  and  in  picture-books,  that 
it  seems  quite  unnatural  to  the  healthy  Eng¬ 
lish  mind  that  Christmas  Day  should  ever 
dawn  otherwise  than  glittering  white  with 
snow  or  hoar  frost,  and  in  the  Antipodes  onr 
brothers  are  inclined  to  resent  the  brilliant 
sunshine  and  balmy  air  as  a  sort  of  desecra- 
tion  of  the  national  feast-day.  They  eat  their 
plum  pudding  with  its  sprig  of  holly  with  a 
sense  of  injury,  as  something  whose  mere  pres¬ 
ence  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  cause  a 
change  in  the  weather,  and  they  complain 
bitterly  that  it  is  impossible  to  “  feel  like 
Christmas"  without  Christmas  weather. 

It  is  human  to  grumble  and  not  unpleasant. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  uuderstand 
how  any  one  can  take  exception  to  warmth  and 
sunlight  in  place  of  those  December  fogs  which 
we  know  so  well.  And  much  may  be  done  at 
Christmas  time  in  the  East  which  is  impossi¬ 
ble  in  the  West.  Let  us  take  a  typical  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  in  Calcutta,  and  spend  it  as  it  should 
be  spent  undeterred  by  the  fetich  of  English 
Christmas  traditions.  Let  ns  take  the  Victo. 
ria  and  drive  down  to  Garden  Beach,  a  few 
miles  down  the  Hooghly,  and  picnic.  Our  way 
lies  across  the  Maidan,  and  a  paternal  Admin¬ 
istration  has  sent  out  legions  of  coolies,  each 
with  his  lesthein  water-bottle,  to  shak6  water 
over  the  mad  and  lay  the  dnst.  The  sun 
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ghines  brilliantly,  bnt  it  is  not  too  hot,  for  the 
weather  is  still  “  cold”  (in  the  Calcutta  sense). 
There  is  a  gentle  breeze  blowing,  and  the  two 
gtoot  horses  whirl  us  along  at  a  pleasant  rate 
between  the  tall  trees  through  Alipore,  where 
Belvidere,  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  house, 
gleams  white  in  the  sunlight,  over  the  bridge, 
and  past  the  British  Indian  Docks  and  the 
King  of  Oudh’s  palace,  to  the  ghdl  by  the  river. 
Here  we  take  a  native  boat,  and,  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  its  covered  stern,  are  ferried 
across  to  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  river 
gleams  broad  in  the  sunlight.  Before  ns  are 
the  green  trees  of  the  Gardens,  behind  the  half 
rainous  buildings  of  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Ondh.  They  look  grim  and  forbidding,  those 
sorrowful  remains  of  a  grandeur  that  is  so 
utterly  past.  These  were  the  houses  where  the 
King  kept  his  wives,  his  wild  beasts,  and  his 
huge  broods  of  trained  pigeons  who  were  wont 
to  circle  to  and  fro  over  the  broad  river,  follow¬ 
ing  the  signals  of  his  flag.  The  wives  are  all 
pensioned  off  by  the  Indian  Government,  and 
dispersed  to  seek  fresh  homes  ;  the  wild  beasts 
are  dispersed  also,  and  the  pigeons  manoeuvre 
no  longer  in  answer  to  the  wavings  of  the 
King's  flag.  The  King  himself  sleeps  with  his 
fathers,  and  no  one  hitherto  has  had  the 
assurance  to  write  his  epitaph  as  one  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues  and  the  graces  of  a  mon¬ 
arch.  Peace  be  with  him  !  We  land  at  the 
Gardens,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
several  times,  or  so  it  seemed,  from  the  many 
laden  boats  passing  to  and  fro  at  this  point ; 
and,  such  are  the  advantages  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  the  passage  has  proved  quite 
exciting.  But  once  on  shore  a  deep  peace 
falls  upon  us.  We  climb  a  few  steps  up  from 
the  river,  and  there,  immediately  before  ns, 
stretches  a  wide  avenue  of  palms.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  a  palm  avenue  can  realize  the 
grandeur  of  this  sight.  The  stems  rise  clear 
of  branches  perhaps  fifty  feet,  and  then  the 
fronds  spread  out,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  cathedral  aisle  flanked  by  gray  pillars  and 
topped  with  green  shade.  Between  the  trunks 
are  planted  shrubs  with  leaves  of  gorgeous 
red,  rising  to  a  height  of  perhaps  seven  feet, 
and  between  them  and  the  green  above  is  some 
forty  feet  of  clear  air  between  gray-white 
stems,  tall  and  tapering,  till  the  whole  looks 
like  some  majestic  colonnade.  No  wonder  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  built  the  Hall  of  Pillars 
at  Karnak,  drew  their  inspiration  from  ave- 
nnes  of  palms,  and  since  the  original  is  so 
majestic,  the  pillared  halls  of  their  temple 
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may  well  be  among  the  most  impressive  con¬ 
ceptions  ever  executed  in  architecture. 

The  sun  shines  gloriously  overhead,  the  sky 
is  a  pale  cloudless  blue,  and  the  foliage  around 
ns  shows  every  shade  and  tint  from  brown  to 
scarlet,  from  the  palest  to  the  deepest  green. 
We  saunter  along  the  grass  under  the  trees 
beside  the  avenue,  and  And  a  quiet  spot  with 
a  pool  of  clear  water  haunted  by  swans  before 
us.  The  ground  is  carpeted  with  soft  grass, 
and  shaded  with  trees.  On  one  side,  three 
hundred  yards  away,  is  a  bank  of  shrubs  with 
the  most  gorgeous  variety  of  coloring  from 
mauve  and  lilac  to  crimson  red.  On  the  other 
three,  cool  restful  green  leaves.  On  such  a 
Christmas  morning  it  is  good  to  be  alive.  Let 
ns  think  of  it  as  we  shiver  over  our  fires  in 
England.  We  spread  our  rugs  and  coats  on 
the  ground  and  lie  down  and  smoke  lazily. 
Presently  the  Khidmutgars  arrive  with  ham¬ 
pers.  We  do  not  move,  for  in  India  we  have 
not  that  irrational  and  idiotic  notion  that  a 
picnic  is  no  picnic  unless  you  wait  upon  your¬ 
selves,  lay  your  own  lunch,  and  burn  your 
own  fingers  over  your  kettle.  The  lunch  is 
admirable,  from  the  solids  to  the  fruit,  from 
the  drinks  to  the  ice.  Nothing  has  been  for¬ 
gotten,  for  once  aKhidmutgarhasbeen  taught 
a  thing,  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  again 
with  absolute  exactitude  on  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion  till  the  crack  of  Doom,  unless  he  is  idi¬ 
otic. 

A  picnic  is  a  complete  rest,  with  nothing  to 
do  save  to  lie  still  and  enjoy.  No  one  even  talks 
unless  the  spirit  moves  him.  For  the  most 
part  we  sit  quiet,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  The  servants  pass  silently  to  and 
fro,  handing  dishes,  which  are  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected  as  silently.  It  is  waste  of  energy  to 
speak.  The  cool  breeze  fans  us  gently  ;  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  ;  all  is  peace.  Last  of  all 
come  the  coffee  and  the  cigars.  Those  es¬ 
timable  men  who  remembered  the  ice  did  not 
forget  the  coffee,  and  we  smoke  peacefully 
and  talk  desultorily  of  England  and  of  India, 
of  a  fatuous  ochlocracy  at  home,  and  a  scarcely 
less  fatuous  bureaucracy  in  India.  But  there 
is  no  argument,  no  heated  discussion,  only 
quiet,  careless  expressions  of  opinion  which 
while  away  the  time  and  trouble  no  man. 
Presently  we  get  up,  and  stroll  slowly  toward 
the  orchid  houses — not  glaring  steaming  glass 
erections,  with  a  temperature  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  a  Turkish  bath  and  the  infernal  regions, 
as  in  England,  but  cool  green  structures  of 
wire  netting,  supported  on  iron  girders.  The 
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netting  overhead  is  thinly  thatohed  with  wisps 
of  grass,  and  overgrown  with  leafy  creepers, 
which  make  the  interior  cool  and  inviting. 
Within  all  kinds  of  green  things  flonrish,  while 
at  internals  strange  gaudy  orchids  show  them¬ 
selves  in  flower.  Through  this  dim  and  quiet 
twilight,  looking  like  some  leafy  tunnel,  we 
saunter  leisurely.  Then  across  a  patch  of 
grass  and  along  sunny  paths  by  the  water  to 
the  big  house,  cooler  and  greener  still,  where 
the  huge  palms  rear  their  heads  to  the  dome 
fifty  feet  above  our  heads.  When  the  cool  of 
the  evening  approaches,  we  return  to  the 
river,  and  are  ferried  back  to  the  carriage.  As 
we  drive  |.back  the  shadows  gather,  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  and  a  red  glow  spreads  and 
deepens  over  the  horizon.  In  the  distance 
the  white  houses  and  the  spires  and  towers  of 
Calcutta  loom  faintly  in  the  gathering  mist  and 
twilight.  The  horses  are  fresh  after  their  rest, 
and  bowl  us  along  at  a  great  rate  through  the 
cool  air.  On  our  right  is  the  racecourse,  being 
got  ready  for  the  Viceroy’s  Cup  on  the  next 
day  ;  on  the  left  the  white  tents  on  the  Maidan 
stand  white  and  ghostlike.  It  is  Christmas 
night,  and  we  have  spent  our  feast-day  as  it 
should  be  spent  in  the  Gk)l(fen  East. — Satur¬ 
day  Beview. 

* 

A  DAuaHTEn’s  View  of  the  Revolt. — Let 
every  girl  then  claim  her  right  to  individual 
development,  not  merely  for  her  own  welfare 
and  enjoyment  or  for  that  of  her  family,  but 
chiedy  that  she  may  become  a  more  perfect  in¬ 
strument  to  perform  her  allotted  part  in  the 
world’s  work.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  princi¬ 
ple,  not  a  matter  of  self-indulgence  She 
must  be  able  to  say  not  merely,  “  I  want  to  do 
this  or  that,”  but  “  I  believe  I  ought  to  do  it.” 
It  is  as  fatal  to  a  woman  to  live  her  life  merely 
for  her  own  enjoyment  as  it  is  for  her  to  sac¬ 
rifice  her  own  life  to  other  people’s  enjoyment. 
She  must  sacrifice  herself,  not  to  people,  but 
for  principles.  She  must  ask  herself  frankly 
and  honestly,  “  Have  I  any  worthy  purpose  in 
my  life  ?  Am  I  doing  the  best  with  such  pow¬ 
ers  as  God  has  given  me,  or  am  I  allowing 
them  to  be  unused  and  wasted  ?  Am  I  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  and  better  with  each  year,  or  am 
I  narrowing  and  deteriorating?  Shall  I  be 
able  rightly  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  the  world 
in  which  I  live  if  I  allow  myself  to  be  frittered 
away  in  little  nothings,  and  fail  to  strengthen 
and  develop  all  my  powers?  Is  it  not  my 
duty,  even  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  realize  my 
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best  and  highest  self,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
all  my  capacities?  If  the  community  were 
only  alive  to  its  own  highest  interests,  it 
would  hail  with  heartiest  welcome  the  advent 
of  girls  such  as  these,  and  all  true  lovers  of 
humanity  would  reach  out  a  band  to  help  them 
break  through  the  trammels  of  prejudice  or 
conventionality  that  have  hitherto  held  them 
in  check.  Hundreds  of  avenues  are  opening 
for  the  girls  of  to-day  in  which  they  can  get 
the  development  and  find  the  work  they  need. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter  of  principle 
for  every  girl  who  has  reached  maturity  to 
consider  what  is  her  own  especial  gift  or  capa¬ 
bility  ;  and,  having  discovered  it,  she  ought  to 
be  as  conscientious  in  trying  to  carry  it  out  as 
she  would  be  conscientious  in  carrying  out 
any  of  the  domestic  duties  whioh  hitherto  may 
have  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  the  only 
career  allowed  her.  The  revolt  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  is  not,  if  I  understand  it,  a  revolt  against 
any  merely  surface  conventionalities,  that  are 
after  all  of  not  much  account  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  but  it  is  a  revolt  against  a  bondage  that 
enslaves  her  whole  life.  In  the  past  she  has 
belonged  to  other  people,  now  she  demands 
to  belong  to  herself.  In  the  past  other  people 
have  decided  her  duties  for  her,  now  she  asks 
that  she  may  decide  them  for  herself.  She 
asks  simply  and  only  for  freedom  to  make 
out  of  her  own  life  the  highest  that  can  be 
made,  and  to  develop  her  own  individuality 
as  seems  to  her  the  wisest  and  the  best.  She 
claims  only  the  ordinary  human  rights  of  a 
human  being,  and  humbly  begs  that  no  one 
will  hinder  her. — Miss  Alys  W.  Pearsall  Smith, 
in  the  Nineteerdh  Century. 

A  NEW  competitor  of  the  silkworm  has  been 
found  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  French  Consulate  in  Trieste. 
This  is  the  Botribyx  Lasiocampa  otus.  The 
moth  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of  the  silkworm, 
but  the  cocoon  is  much  larger,  and  the  silk 
finer  and  snow  white.  The  worm  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  evergreen  Quercus  Ilex.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  the  intent  of  rais¬ 
ing  this  newly  discovered  worm  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
usual  “  revolution  in  the  silk  trade  of  the 
world  and  dethronement  of  the  silkworm,” 
which  have  threatened  the  poor  innocent  spin, 
ner  for  over  a  thousand  years,  will  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  the  alleged  discovery.— 
Manufacturers’  Gazette. 
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